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The Vigil.* 
BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


ENGLAND! where the sacred flame 
Burns before the inmost shrine, 
Where the lips that love thy name 
Consecrate their hopes and thine, 
Where the banners of thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead, 
Watch beside thine arms to-night, 
Pray that God defend the Right. 


Think that when to-morrow comes 
War shall claim command of all, 

Thou must hear the roll of drums, 
Thou must hear the trumpet’s call. 

Now, before they silence ruth, 

Commune with the voice of truth; 

England! on thy knees to-night 

Pray that God defend the Right. 


Hast thou counted up the cost, 

What to foeman, what to friend ? 
Glory sought is Honor lost, 

How should this be knighthood's end ? 
Know’st thou what is Hatred’s meed? 
What the surest gain of Greed ? 
England! wilt thou dare to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right ? 


Single-hearted, unafraid, - 
Hither all thy heroes came, 
On this altar’s steps were laid 
Gordon’s life and Outram’s fame. 
England! if thy will be yet 
By their great example set, 
Here beside thine arms to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 


So shalt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums, 
Joyful hear the trumpet’s call. 

Then let Memory tell thy heart 

** England! what thou wert, thou art!’ 

Gird thee with thine ancient might, 

Forth! and God defend the Right! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Week with Mrs. Carlyle. 


BY A SCOTCHWOMAN, 





In the summer of 1865 I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. Carlyle ata friend’s house on the outskirts 
of London. She remained in charge of her house, 
as was her usual custom, while her husband’s library 
was in the hands of painters and decorators. Times 
were changed since the early days when, in similar 
circumstances, she took refuge in her back garden 
from workmen, having put up there a tent by means 
of clothes-props, with a light carpet thrown over 
them. Her gypsy instincts failed her on this occa- 
sion, and the erection fell to pieces upon her. Now 
there was a trusty housekeeper at Cheyne Row, so 
all that was incumbent was an occasional visit to 
note progress. Mr. Carlyle was with his relatives in 
Scotland. Letters came from him every day, and 
they were read with eagerness. My place at the 
luncheon-table was always beside Mrs.’ Carlyle, and 
one day aletter from her husband being opened by 
her, Icould not avoid seeing the first words, ‘‘ My 
own dearest.” One of those letters contained a 
small pattern of tweed cloth, which she showed me, 
saying: ‘‘ He wants my opinion of this, and to know 
whether I advise him to have a suit made ofit.’’ 
Generally, she said, such matters were entirely set- 
tled by her; so much so that when the tailor’s man 
came to try on a frock coat, he always asked for her 
decision. Turning to her he would say: ‘«Should 
you like a velvet collar, madam ?’’ 

Unfortunately, long years of bad health had left 
her very much an invalid. Jt was an effort to walk 
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much, and her hands were weakened by rheumatism, 
so that it was impossible for her to make any return 
for the letters daily received. She was wofully thin, 
and the charm of her early days could only be im- 
agined. But shedressed in a rich, quaint style, and 
bright glowing eyes lit up her face. I never saw her 
enter a room without thinking that some gracious 
figure had stepped out of an old Spanish picture. 
One could understand why it had been said to Mr. 
Carlyle that his wife was extravagant in dress, the 
more so that she was known to employ a court dress- 
maker. His reply was: ‘‘ My wife is the most eco- 
nomical woman in London.” On such subjects 
husbands are not always the best judges; but we may 
give him the benefit of the doubt. As it was difficult 
for her to ascend the stairs, I, then young and 
active, was on the watch to save her this trouble and 
to get for her anything she had forgotten. In ac- 
knowledgment of these services she gave me her 
photograph when we said good-by, kindly expressing 
the hope that should I ever become feeble like her, 1 
might also find a willing helper. This photo recalls 
her vividly, a delicate piece of rare lace being the 
charming substitute for a cap. 

When speaking of her husband, Mrs. Carlyle never 
made use of his name, but only of the pronouns he 
and Azm, and very amusing were some of the stories 
she told. ‘‘I like,” she said, ‘‘to give people pres- 
ents anonymously that they may guess fron whom 
they come; once I gave 4zmanumbrellaas a birthday 
gift, but Ze is so stupid that he used it for a whole 
year without knowing who was the giver.”’ 

A pathetic tale was told of a little dog that shared 
their home shortly after their settlement in London. 
Carlyle seemed to hate thisdog, and was in the habit 
of showering abusive epithets on it, so much so that 
every endeavor was made to keep it out of his sight. 
In order to insure its having sufficient exercise, the 
postman was in the habit of taking it with him, by 
its mistress’s request, on his morning rounds. One 
day, alas! it was run over, and was brought home 
sadly injured, and near death. The sight of it thus 
hurt affected its master so deeply, that he shut 
himself up in his room tor the remainder of the day, 
for, notwithstanding all dssertions to the contrary, 
he had dearly loved the dog. If Carlyle could thus 
deceive his wife as to his feelings, it was no wonder 
that he deceived others, and led them to see only 
the affectation of indifference that covers deep feel- 
ing, as snow often covers the volcano, This 1s char- 
acteristic of his nation. To betray one’s inmost emo- 
tions is to a Scotsman an unpardonable and unmanly 
sign of weakness. 

Having so long struggled to obtain quiet for her 
husband, Mrs. Carlyle declared that she had become 
as sensitive to sounds as he was. Proof of this was 
not long lacking. A terrier, belonging to our host, 
of a most pacific and friendly nature, happened to 
bark a little on thenight of herarrival. Next morn- 
ing she said she must return home for a night in or- 
der to recover from the effects of sleeplessness. On 
her reappearance the dog was banished to a sate dis- 
tance during the remainder of her visit. 

Her carriage came daily that she might call at 
Cheyne Row. On one occasion I accompanied her, 
and thus had an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
the house. It had the cosy, old-fashioned air, which 
is given by Scottish furniture in middle-class English 
houses, everything seeming too large for the general 
proportion. What struck me most was Mrs. Carlyle’s 
bedroom, on the third floor facing the front. On 
entering you saw nothing but a large four-post bed, 
with scarlet curtains. It had been made for a large 


room with high ceiling, such as are common in Scot- 
land, and it seemed ludicrously out of place in this 
small, low-ceiled, London room, where there was 
barely space to walk round it. Fortunately a tiny 


dressing-room opened off it, so one’s mind was set at 
rest as tothe space needful for comfort. 

The brightest time for Mrs. Carlyle’s talk was dur- 
ing dinner. Day after day she poured forth witty 
stories, most of which I have almost forgotten; but 
in any case, it would be desecration to attempt to re- 
peat almost any of them. The characteristics of living 
men and women were often dashed off in a few pithy 
words, not without satirical touches. George Henry 
Lewes was not one of her favorites; but I noted with 
pleasure the way in which she spoke of the wonder- 
ful transformation effected by the influence on him of 
George Eliot. 

One of her experiences was when visiting a shoe- 
maker's shop to make a purchase, at the time when 
sandaled shoes were worn, like those represented in the 
original illustrations of Dickens. The sandals were 
of black ribbon, uncut until the shoes were worn by 
the purchaser at home. Mrs. Carlyle tried on many 
shoes, and each time that a shoe proved unsuitable, 
she unconsciously slung it onto her left arm. Being 
at last suited, and, having paid her bill, she left the 
shop, and had walked a little way when she heard a 
shout behind her. Looking back, she saw the shopman 
running after her, much excited, and insisting on her 
returning the stolen shoes. Looking down she saw, 
to her surprise, a number of shoes dangling from her 
arm. ‘The man indignantly asked her name and ad- 
dress. Her astonishment was such that her name was 
obliterated for the time from her memory, and allshe 
could recollect was her maiden name, ‘‘ Miss Welsh,’’ 
The humor in this tale was enhanced to those who 
knew her, from its being so much out ef keeping with — 
her usual shrewdness and self-possession, that none 
could have predicted it of her. 

Her death scene, a year later, when ‘‘Mr. Silvester,’”’ 
as she named her coachman, during a drive, turned 
and looked into the carriage—surprised at receiving 
no orders as to route—and saw her sitting, lifeless, 
with a pet dog on her knee, has often risen to my 
thoughts since that pleasant week in her society. 

My strongest impression was of the deep mutual 
love evidently subsisting between Mrs. Carlyle and 
her husband. Every subject we discussed seemed to 
recall thoughts of Azm. If the piano were opened 
his song of the ‘‘ blue day” was referred to, or asked 
for; if any literary man were mentioned, 42s opinion 
of him was given, or a story was told showing /zs re- 
lation to other men of note. I felt as if listening to 
the love-talk of a youthful engaged couple, and 
when, in later days, Froude opened up a floodgate of 
misunderstanding, I felt assured there was a radical 
misconception of the true state of affairs. There 
might be outside grumbling in the daily life of the 
childless couple, but at heart there was only love of 
the truest and deepest kind. 

It is pleasant to find in one of Browning’s letters 
this sentence: ‘‘I dined with dear Carlyle and his 
wife (catch me calling people ‘dear’ in a hurry, ex- 
cept in letter beginnings!) yesterday. I don’t know 
any people like them.” 


Industrial Training for the Negro. 
First HALF, 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE TUSKEGEE, ALA., INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


SINCE the War no one object has been more mis- 
understood than that of the object and value of in- 
dustrial education for the Negro. To begin with, it 
must be borne in mind that the condition that existed 
in the South immediately after the Warand that now 
exists is a peculiar one, without a parallel in history. 
This being true, it seems to me that the wise and hon- 
est thing is to make a study of the actual condition 
and environment of the Negro and do that which is 
best for him regardless of whether the same thing 
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has been done for another race in exactly the same 
way. There are those among our friends of the white 
race, and those among my own race, who assert with 
a good deal of earnestness that there is no difference 
between the white man and black man in this coun- 
try. This sounds very pleasant and ticklesthe fancy; 
but when we apply the test of hard, cold logic to it, 
we must acknowledge that there is, a difference, not 
an inherent one, not a racial one, but a difference 
growing out of unequal opportunities in the past. 

IfI might be permitted to seem, even, to criticise 
some of the educational work that has been done in 
the South, I would say that the weak point has been 
ina failure to recognize this difference. 

Negro education immediately after the War in 
most cases was begun too nearly at the point where 
New England education had ended. Let me illustrate. 
One of the saddest sights I ever saw was the placing 
of a three hundred dollar rosewood piano in a coun- 
try school in the South that was located in the 
midst of the ‘‘ Black Belt.’’ AmI arguing against 
the teaching of instrumental music to the Negroes in 
that community? Not atall; only I should have de- 
ferred those music lessons about twenty-five years. 
There are numbers of such pianos in thousands of 
New England homes; but behind the piano in the 
New England home, there were one hundred years of 
toil, sacrifice and economy; there was the small man- 
ufacturing industry started several years ago by hand- 
power, now grown intoa great business; there was 
ownership in land, a comfortable home, free from 
debt, a bank account. Inthis ‘‘ Black Belt’? commu- 
nity where this piano went, four-fifths of the people 
owned noland, many lived in rented one-room cabins, 
many were in debt for food supplies, many mort- 
gaged their crops for the food on which to live, and 
not one had a bank account. In this case how much 
wiser it would have been to have taught the girls in 
this community how to do their own sewing, how to 
cook intelligently and economically, housekeeping, 
something of dairying and horticulture; the boys 
something of farming in connection with their com- 
mon school education, instead of awakening in these 
people a desire for a musical instrument which re- 
sulted in their parents going into debt for a third- 
rate piano or organ before a home was purchased. 
These industrial lessons should have awakened in 
this community a desire for homes and would have 
given the people the ability to free themselves from 
industrial slavery to the extent that most of them 
would have soon purchased homes. After the home 
and the necessaries of life were supplied could come the 
piano; one piano lesson in a home is worth twenty in 
a rented log cabin. 

Only a few days ago 1 saw a colored minister pre- 
paring his Sunday sermon just as the New England 
minister prepares his sermon. But this colored min- 
ister was in a broken-down, leaky, rented log cabin, 
with weeds in the yard, surrounded by evidences of 
poverty, filth and want of thrift. This minister had 
spent some time in school studying theology. How 
much beiter wouid it have been to have had this min- 
ister taught the dignity of labor, theoretical and prac- 
tical farming in connection with his theology, so that 
he could have added to his meager salary, and set an 
example to his people in the matter of living in a de- 
cent house, and correct farming—in a word, this 
minister should have been taught that his condition, 
and that of his people, was not that of a New Eng- 
land community, and he should have been so trained 
as to meet the actual needs and condition of the col- 
ored people in this community. 

God for two hundred and fifty years was preparing 
the way for the redemption of the Negro through in- 
dustrial development. First, he made the Southern 
white man do business with the Negro for two hun- 
dred and fifty years in a way that no one else has 
done business with him. Ifa Southern white man 
wanted a house, or a bridge built, he consulted a 
Negro mechanic about the plan, about the building 
of the house, or the bridge. If he wanted a suit of 
clothes, ora pair of shoes made, it was tothe Negro 
tailor or shoemaker that he talked. Secondly, every 
large slave plantation in the South was, in a limited 
sense, an industrial school. On these plantations 
there were scores of young colored men and women 
who were constantly being trained not alone as com- 
mon farmers, but as carpenters, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, plasterers, brick masons, engineers, bridge 
builders, cooks, dressmakers, housekeepers, etc., 
more in one county than now in the whole city of 
Atlanta. I would be the last to apologize for the 
curse of slavery; but I am simply stating facts, This 
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training wascrude and was given for selfish purposes 
and did not answer the highest purpose because there 
was the absence of literary training in connection 
with that of the hand. Nevertheless, this business 
contact with the Southern white man, and the indus- 
trial training received on these planations, put us at 
the close of the War into possession of all the com- 
mon and skilled labor in the South. For nearly 
twenty years after the War, except in one or two 
cases, the value of the industrial training given by 
the Negroes’ former masters on the plantations 
and elsewhere was overlooked. Negro men and 
women were educated in literature, mathematics and 
the sciences, with no thought of what had been ta- 
king place on these plantations for two anda half cen- 
turies. After twenty years, those who were trained 
as mechanics, etc., during slavery began to disappear 
by death, and gradually we awoke to the fact that we 
had no one to take their places. We had trained 
scores of young men in Greek, but few in carpentry 
or mechanical or architectural drawing; we had 
trained many in Latin but almost none as engineers, 
bridge buildersand machinists. Numberswere taken 
from the farm and educated, but were educated in 
everything except agriculture; hence they had no 
sympathy with farm life and did not return to it. 

The place made vacant by old Uncle Jim, who was 
trained as a carpenter during slavery, and who, since 
the War, had been the leading contractor and build- 
er in the Southern town, had to be filled. No young 
colored carpenter capable of filling Uncle Jim’s place 
could be found. The result was that his place was 
filled by a white mechanic from the North, or from 
Europe, or from elsewhere. What is true of carpen- 
try and house building in this case, is true, in a de- 
gree, of every lineof skilled labor, and is becoming 
true of common labor. I do not mean to say that all 
of the skilled labor has been taken out of the Negro’s 
hands; but I do mean to say that in no part of the 
South is he so strong in the matter of skilled labor 
as he was twenty years ago, except, possibly, in the 
country districts and the smaller towns. In the more 
northern of the Southern cities, such as Richmond 
and Baltimore, the change is most apparent; and it 
is being felt in every Southern city. Wherever the 
Negro has lost ground industrially in the South, it is 
not because there is prejudice against him asa skilled 
laborer on the part of the native Southern white 
man, for the Southern white man generally prefers to 
do business with the Negro as a mechanic rather than 
with a white one; forhe is accustomed to do business 
with the Negro inthis respect. There is almost no 
prejudice against the Negro in the South in matters of 
business, so far as the native whites are concerned, 
and here is the entering wedge for the solution of the 
race problem. Where the white mechanic or factory 
operative gets a hold, the trades-union soon follows, 
and the Negro is crowded to the wall. 

But what is the remedy for this condition? First, 
it is most important that the Negro and our white 
friends honestly face the facts as they are, otherwise 
the time will not be far distant when the Negroin the 
South will be crowded to the ragged edge of indus- 
trial lifeas he isin the North. There is still time to 
repair the damage and to reclaim what we have lost. 

I stated in the beginning that the industrial educa- 
tion forthe Negro has been misunderstood. This has 
been chiefly because some have gotten the idea that 
industrial development was opposed to the Negro’s 
higher mental development. This has little or noth- 
ing to do with the subject under discussion; and we 
should no longer permit such an idea to aid in depri- 
ving the Negro of the legacy in the form of skilled 
labor that was purchased by his forefathers at the 
price of two hundred and fifty years in slavery. I 
would say to the black boy what I would say to the 
white boy, get all the mental development that your 
time and pocketbook will afford—the more the bet- 
ter; but the time has come when a larger proportion— 
not all, for we need professional men and women—of 
the educated colored men and women should give 
themselves to industrial or business life. The profes- 
sional class will be helped in proportion as the rank 
and file have an industrial foundation sothat they can 
pay for professional service. Whether they receive 
che training of the hand while pursuing their academic 
training or after their academic training is finished, 
or whether they will get their literary training in an 
industrial school or college, is a question which each 
individual must decide for himself; but no matter 
how or where educated, the educated men and wom- 
en must come to the rescue of the race in the effort 
to get and hold its industrial footing. I would not 
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have the standard of mental development lowered 
one whit, for with the Negro, as with all races, mental 
strength is the basis of all progress; but I would have 
a larger proportion of this mental strength reach the 
Negroes’ actual needs through the medium of the 
hand. Just now the need is not so much for com- 
mon carpenters, brick-masons, farmers and laundry- 
women as for industrial leaders, men who, in addition 
to their practical knowledge, can draw plans, make 
estimates, take contracts; those who understand the 
latest methods of truck gardening and the science 
underlying practical agriculture; those who under- 
stand machinery to the extent that they can operate 
steam and electric laundries, so that our women can 
hold on to the laundry work in the South that is so 
fast drifting into the hands of others in the large 
cities and towns, 


A Marsh-Land Incident. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A SCHOONER, listing sharply to a fragrant breeze, 
gives me the motion that I best like, when I stand 
well forward, feeling the kiss of chill spray over the 
bow. The delight is emphatic after a long rain 
(alternating shower and fog), during which nothing 
better than a swarm of mosquitoes has offered relief 
from the lifeless monotony of a breathless sea. In- 
deed, it was like magic when I awoke and felt the 
swell under me. I sat up in my little musty burk 
rubbing my eyes, then hurried on with my clothes. 
No sooner was my head above deck, as I mounted the 
narrow ladder, than I smelt as wellas felt the weath- 
er’s change. Half the sky was already clear; the 
breeze had the fog going, while our little schooner 
flew after it like a bird. 

Two swarthy, wrinkled sailors were mopping the 
deck, one ofthem whistling contentedly a lugubrious 
tune, so his looks suggested, while the other grum- 
bled in mongrel patois. Right ahead of us, underthe 
lifting fog, I saw a marsh, beyond which a forest of 
live-oaks was dimly outlined. As my skipper had 
told me that we were off the west shore of Borgne, I 
at once recognized the place and gave orders that the 
schooner should be sailed into a bight at the mouth 
ofa little bayou coming through the marsh from the 
distant hummock lands. In fact, we sailed up the 
bayou for a mile or more and lay to, the men lower- 
ing a boat in which I was to be rowed to the live- 
oaks. 

It was interesting to observe the silent, almost 
stupid, curiosity with which the old water-dogs fur- 
tively gazed at my archery tackle; but they asked no 
questions, leaning to their oars vigorously. The ba- 
you narrowed, as we ascended its winding water, un- 
til there was in places scant room for a full sweep of 
the oars. Two or three marsh-hens showed them- 
selves fora moment on the mud at the edge of the 
stream, then darted into the tall grass. Gulls flew 
overhead, their wings shining like snow against the 
blue sky. 

The prospect of a whole day alone in the wood 
toward which I was going by a flight so lively, made 
my blood tingle; and when at last, an hour after 
sunrise, I stood on shore waving good speed to the 
returning boat, I was as happy as any bird. In the 
distance lay the schooner, as if on the marsh itself, 
her wide sails curling gently. Behind me, less than 
a bow-shot away, the oak foliage and the gray-green 
moss twinkled in the breeze. I heard bird voices, a 
red-cockaded woodpecker’s most distinctly, in the 
first fringe of the wood. 

Swinging my bag of luncheon over my shoulder, 
and making sure that I hadall of my tackle, I went 
splashing through a bit of rushy marsh direct to the 
nearest trees, where there was a little bluff marking 
the hummock’s limit. Pretty soon I hung the lunch- 
eon-bag on a bough and marked the place. The 
breeze here was strong enough to make way with all 
of the gnats and mosquitoes in the open parts of the 
wood, and the magnificent wide-armed live-oaks and 
water-oaks looked like immense apple-trees—an orch- 
ard of the gods. 

I stood still, looking all around; but what had be- 
come of the birds heard a while ago? Not a sound 
could I hear save the multitudinous rustlings of the 
wind; no wing-shine flashed across the aisles; the 
impression of solitude was perfect. Of course, I 
had not expected to find a swarming wood in mid- 
winter; but I well knew that this utter silence and 
stillness could not last; so I strolled on deeper into 
the shadows, and the first sign of animal life to at- 
tract my attention was a tiny brown creeper going 
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spirally up a bigtree, amid the lichens and ferns. I 
stopped to make a note of this, according to habit; 
and while I was putting away my book and pencila 
large bird flew along close to me and lit on a branch 
not twenty yards distant, but amid the leaves and 
moss, so that I could not see it. From the merest 
glimpse as it went by I supposed it to be some species 
of hawk. To ascertain I drovéan arrow to thespot, 
guessing at the proper place. It clipped keenly 
through the tangle with a whack upon a tree-bole 
beyond, and out rushed the bird, which proved to be 
a golden-winged woodpecker. 

My arrow’s stroke seemed to shock the whole wood 
suddenly into life. I saw a dozen birds in the next 
ten seconds; blue-jays, woodpeckers, a mocking-bird, 
and several small species thatI could not identify. 
Upon all of these I used my field-glass, not my bow. 
It was not the season of song, but many voices 
chirped and whistled cheerily as I passed slowly and 
noiselessly along. What I most wished to come upon 
was one of the small deer said to abound in the place; 
but this was not to be; nor did I find any game 
larger than a woodcock during the day. The event 
which made my tramp worth special record (where- 
fore this paper) began after I had walked entirely 
through the wood and emerged upon a marsh prairie, 
covered with low grass in the main, but dotted irreg- 
ularly with tufts or tussocks of high weeds and rush- 
like plants; a plashy area half covered with water. 

I had stretched myself on a big log to rest, 
my back to the wood, my face to the 
marsh and the sea beyond, and had lain thus 
for half an hour when a small object moving 
slyly at the edge of a tussock caught my eye. A pe- 
culiar satiny gleam betrayed it, and then I saw the 
form ofa heron. Out came my field-glass, and ina mo- 
ment a beautiful egret was stalking apparently almost 
under my nose. It was the Louisiana egret, a rare 
bird now, so many have been killed for their beautiful 
plumes. Of course it was not in full feather; but it 
was lovely even without its fine purple trail, and 
every movement displayed a tint of color exquisitely 
delicate. I saw that it was feeding upon what it 
got by stabbing the mud with its bill, probably some 
kind of grub or marsh insect. Its eyes flashed with 
a reddish light and had a singularly cruel expression. 
The purple of its neck feathers and crest shimmered 
softly in the sunlight. 

While I was looking the bird suddenly quit eating, 
crouched in a frightened way, then skulked into the 
tall growth of the tussock. After a half-hour had 
elapsed, and while I was writing in my note-book, it 
reappeared and stood with its neck stretched almost 
perpendicularly to its full length. I watched it fora 
long time before it moved in the slightest, then it re- 
sumed its feeding. It was uneasy, however; and I 
noticed that it frequently gazed upward as if half ex- 
pecting some calamity from on high. I looked to 
the sky fora sign of danger, for I thought that a 
hawk might be circling overhead; but all was clear. 

A few minutes later the heron suddenly flattened 
itself upon the mud, its wings slightly spread, its 
neck drawn close to its body, and at the same time a 
peculiar noise, a low, whizzing roar, fell from above. 
I glanced up, and at first saw nothing; but the sound 
rapidly increased, and then I caught sight of a large 
hawk rushing almost vertically down. It was still 
very high; its wings were almost close shut, and its 
velocity was doubling momently. As it neared the 
ground I could scarcely follow its movement with my 
eyes; but I saw that it was not swooping upon the 
heron. What it did strike was a meadow-lark, a hun- 
dred yards further away from me, which it bore off 
to the woods. 

As for the heron, it lay quite motionless fora long 
time, evidently in a very trance ofterror. I observed 
it closely with my glass, and do not think a single 
feather on it stirred. Indeed, the bird lay there as if. 
dead, save that its cruel red eyes burned like live 
coals, Afterawhile I tried a shotatit. The arrow 
fell about a foot short, but flung mud all over the 
sheeny plumage of the heron’s back and neck. That 
was too much; the trance was broken, and away flew 
the beautiful thing far across the marsh. 

Bay Sr. Louis, Miss. 

It certainly is a matter of congratulation that 
just as thestock of quinine-producing trees in South 
America was giving out, the thoughtful Briton planted 
them in India, and now their culture is so scientifically 
conducted that the ague-shaken thousands need have 
no more fears. The prisoners in the jails are employed 
in making the quinine itselfintofive-grain packets, and 
in one of them more than three millions anda half of 
these packets were made last year. 
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The Case against Evolution. 


BY SIR J. W. DAWSON. 


WHEN your readers were asked a month ago to 
consider ‘‘ The Case for Evolution,” the demands of 
this new philosophy were presented to them in a man- 
ner so much less arrogant than its usual bold asser- 
tions of its own all-sufficiency, that its case should 
receive at least patient and candid consideration. 
We must not forget, however, that the case as pre- 
sented is not that of a supposed culprit accused of 
stealing away our faith in higher things, but that of 
a claimant asking us to place in its hands the inter- 
pretation of all the treasures that science, philoso- 
phy and theology have been accumulating since man 
began to think upon nature, and which, as it seems 
to maintain even in the opening sentences of the 
‘«Case,” have been quite misunderstood until ‘this 
gospel of progress’’ dawned upon the world some 
thirty years ago, and made plain the ‘‘how” and 
‘“‘why’”’ of living beings, while equally able to show 
how, out of formless matter, the whole of the p!ane- 
tary and starry heavens can have spontaneously pro- 
duced themselves in all their grandeur and beauty. 

To ordinary mortals, to whom life is yet an inex- 
plicable mystery, and who cannot understand the ul- 
timate nature of matter or of the forces of gravita- 
tion and cohesion, such a doctrine must appear as a 
divine revelation; for spontaneous or mechanical 
evolution can be nothing less than the ultimate pow- 
er we have been accustomed tocall God. It must be 
so if it can really account for all of that practically 
infinite chain of causes and effects which for millions 
of years has been shaping the well-ordered develop- 
ment of the universe, extending through vast ages in 
the past and indefinitely into the future eternity. 

The stupendous character of the claim, however, 
warns us that we may be in danger of mistaking for 
the prime mover what is merely an incident in the 
vast machine, and of satisfying ourselves with a word 
instead of a grand dominant idea. We may realize 
this possibility if we imagine a fly resting for a few 
moments on the driving-wheel of a locomotive en- 
gine, which has stopped with its train at a way sta- 
tion. The insect observes that when the driving- 
wheel ceases to revolve the train stops, and when it 
again begins to rotate the train goes on. Knowing 
little of the construction of the engine, and nothing 
of its principles, or of the manner in which from its 
first rude beginnings it has been developed by human 
invention, and ignorant of the terminal points or 
connections of the railway, the fly-philosopher may 
naturally conclude that the secret of the whole is em- 
bodied in one process of revolution. Given the ro- 
tation of the driving-wheels, and the ‘‘how” and 
‘«why” of railway locomotion is explained by the one 
magical word ‘‘ Revolution’’; and all the flies may 
buzz in concert in praise of the magnificent and all- 
embracing generalization. It may well be that the 
philosophy of evolution has done no more for us with 
reference to the vast system of the universe, which 
is so much greater in time, space and complexity, 
than all the railway systems of the world, with all 
their machinery and appliances. We may be merely 
deceiving ourselves with a word to mask our igno- 
rance. 

We are the more inclined to suspect this when we 
consider that evoluion is not a power but merely a 
supposed mode of operation of power, that it is inca 
pable of originating anything, since it presupposes an 
antecedent involution, or at least something rolled 
up and which may be unrolled, and that the evolution 
of what has been rolled up supposes appropriate 
causes and conditions. The first example referred to 
by Dr. Wilson well illustrates this. The flower, we 
are told, begins asa mere bud. in which in its earlier 
stages our imperfect vision does not enable us to de- 
tect any of the beautiful and useful parts afterward 
developed from it. Still, we know that the rudiments 
of these parts are there. We know also that they 
were produced from the nutritive system of the plant 
to which the flower belongs, and that the seeds, fer- 
tilized and matured by means of the flower, have in 
each of them, potentially the parts of the very same 
species of plant, ‘‘every seed its own body,” and that 
of no other kind of plant. We further note that with 
the aid of the microscope we can see in a very early 
stage of the bud that the parts of the future flower 
are all there, and so rolled up by the wondrous invo- 
lution of bud-formation that they are ready to be 
evolved with the least possible amount of mechanical 
difficulty so soon as the necessary conditions are 
supplied. But these conditions or secondary causes 
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must be present, otherwise the evolution cannot take 
place. The bud, separated from the parent plant, or 
placed in a dark cellar or an ice-house, will not ex- 
pand. Thus the bud is merely a parcel into which 
everything we can get out of it must have been pre- 
viously put; and it surely goes without saying that 
the involution of the parts of a rose or a lily in a tiny 
bud is a far more wonderful thing than the evolution 
of the flower, more especially so as it is a prophetic 
process, referring to prospective needs, and corre- 
lated with things as remote from the flower as the 
soil, the rain and the sunshine. Thus we need some- 
thing more than mere evolution to explain even the 
production of a flower from a bud. 

In point of fact, the word evolution, as used by its 
advocates, is a term of complex significance, covering 
three different things: first, the methods of develop- 
ment which are employed in carrying on the changes 
constantly occurring in both organic and inorganic 
bodies; secondly, the proximate causes by which these 
effects are produced; and thirdly, the determination 
of these causes and effects toward certain ends es- 
sential to the unity, stability and orderly progress of 
the universe, and by virtue of which we find ourselves 
in presefice of a mighty plan extending over all space 
and time, and of which only an infinitesimally minute 
portion comes under our imperfect and short-lived 
study. Before accepting evolution as a rational hy- 
pothesis to explain all this, we must analyze it into 
these constituent portions, instead of vaguely em- 
ploying the word, as is commonly done, to denote 
either one of them or all of them in combination. 

So much for evolution itself, considered 
claimant in the case. Let us next consider the evi- 
dence adduced on its behalf. The first proof re- 
ferred to by Dr. Wiison is that which has been termed 
recapitulation, or the similarity of the changes 
through which any individual of the higher animals 
passes in the course of its growth, to those which 
the species may be supposed to have undergone in 
the process of its evolution from a remote ancestor 
of simple structure in the course of geological time. 
The analogy is an interesting one, tho by no means 
so complete as it is sometimes represented to be; but 
it is merely an analogy, and that of the incomplete 
kind which proves nothing as to similarity of causa- 
tion. A germ produced by a certain kind of animal 
develops, when the proper conditions are present, 
into an adult, and in doing so passes through different 
stages of growth more or less resembling the final 
condition of creatures lower in the scale of being. But 
what real resemblance has this to an imaginary de- 
velopment supposed to have started millions of years 
ago, with an animal already perfect after its kind, 
and which is supposed, not as an individual but ina 
succession of thousands of generations produeed in 
the ordinary way. to have passed through a corre- 
sponding development to that observed in the short 
life of the modern individual animal? The essential 
factors in the two cases are all different, except that 
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of ordinary generation, and this, as observed at pres- 
ent, affords no evidence of the supposed ‘‘ phylogeny,” 
as it is called, and of which the growth of the mod- 
ern individual is imagined to be a recapitulation. If 
we ask why ‘‘the higher animal should in its devel- 
opment pass through successive stages each of which 
corresponds (in a general way) to the perfect state of 
some lower form,’’ it is scarcely correct to say that 
the ‘‘only rational answer” is that its development 
recapitulates its ancestral history. On the contrary, 
we cannot understand how, if the animal is to be de- 
veloped from an embryo, it can fail to pass through 
stages analogous to lower forms in the group to which 
it belongs; and if we study the embryology of any 
common animal we shall find that these stages are 
necessary, independently altogether of the previous 
history of the species. Either of the examples of re- 
capitulation given in the present ‘‘case” will suffice 
to show this. We may seiect that of the butterfly. 
In regard to this it may first be remarked that the 
caterpillar is not, properly speaking, a worm. Its six 
thoracic feet and its internal structure show that it is 
really an insect, tho an immature one. The imagined 
recapitulation is also imperfect; for if we suppose the 
remote ancestor of the butterfly; millions of years 
ago, to have been a worm, there is nothing in the 
hypothetical history of such a worm to represent that 
considerable part of the life of the insect in which it 
exists asa helpless, torpid pupa or chrysalis. But 
besides all this, there is a good practical reason for 
the worm-like stage of the butterfly without suppo- 
sing it to be a mere imitative recapitulation mainly de- 
vised by kind nature to teach us the ‘‘ gospel of 
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biological progress.” Thecaterpillar isan eater and 
digester, and during this stage the insect assimilates 
the organized material necessary to enable it to ap- 
pear in the glory of the gorgeous zmago. Were it 
possible for the egg of a butterfly to be hatched into 
a miniature likeness of the parent insect, it would be 
unable to feed in such a manner as to grow to ma- 
turity and to propagate the species. Thus the sup- 
posed representative of a remote worm ancestor is 
an absolutely necessary stage of the development of 
the modern butterfly, and the only rational inference 
can be that there is an analogy between the procedure 
of the Creator in his great cosmical works and in 
those of a minor and individual character, tho the 
means, causes and conditions in the two cases are 
necessarily different. 

The evidence afforded by the existence of ‘‘ rudi- 
mentary ’’ organs is of equally doubtful character. 
In many cases these are merely structures of which 
we have not yet discovered the uses, or parts in- 
tended to be useful in certain contingencies, and 
kept in store, as it were, for such future uses, In 
embryonic animals some of these structures are no 
doubt useful in certain stages of the development of 
the embryo, irrespective altogether of recapitula- 
tion. It is surely somewhat rash to affirm that the 
splint bones in the legs of the horse do not contribute 
to their strength and elasticity; or that the part of 
the brain which is supposed to represent that con- 
nected in some animals with a middle eye, is no 
longer of any use; or that the appendage to the 
human intestine which in our artificial modes of life 
sometimes proves a cause of disease, is not in man an 
originally useful organ, and under certain contingen- 
cies likely to be useful again. The occurrence of 
bones resembling those of the hand in the swimming 
paddle of the whale might, on the same principle, be 
criticised as useless; but they add to the flexibility 
and efficiency of the limb as a swimming organ, and 
in certain cases they enable the creature better to 
provide for the safety of its young. Trees and 
shrubs produce countless undeveloped buds, which 
in ordinary circumstances are overgrown with the 
bark and perish; but if the tree has been stripped of 
its leaves in spring by a late frost or by a swarm of 
caterpillars, the latent buds come to the rescue and 
may enable it to’ produce its foliage. We may be 
assured of this, that neither creative design nor 
natura! development tends to produce anything not 
useful in the present or in the future; and the real 
absurdity here lies in supposing that a blind fortui- 
tous evolution can prepare for unusual or future con- 
tingencies, which, in some cases, at least those of ru- 
dimentary organs, we must suppose it todo. In point 
of fact these rudimentary structures, when we are 
able by careful observation to discern their purpose, 
tell altogether in favor of creative design rather than 
of purposelessness. 

The splint bones readily introduce the horse; and 
the horse, belonging to a group of animals largely 
represented in early Tertiary times and possessing 
comparatively few and very specialized species at 
present, has naturally furnished a favorable example 
of supposed spontaneousevolution. Itis not difficult 
to pick out from the numerous extinct animals re- 
lated to the horse, especially if we confine ourselves 
to the feet and teeth, and are not very particular as 
to times and places, a series connecting the one-toed 
horse with allied extinct species having three or even 
five toes. There is, indeed, if we accept this kind of 
argument, material enough to represent twoor more 
distinct ancestries for the horse, tho even here there 
are missing links, as those who have endeavored to 
supply series of specimens for collections know full 
well. The liability to deception in this kind of rea- 
soning was well illustrated, tho I presume uninten- 
tionally, by the late Professor Huxley, in his popular 
lectures delivered some years ago in New York. 
With the aid of Professor Marsh, he was able to make 
up a pretty satisfactory series illustrating by discon- 
nected links the derivation of the horse from an 
American Eocene ancestor (Eohippus). But neither 
he nor any of his audience who thought of the mat- 
ter, believed fora moment that any horse now walk- 
ing the streets of New York could boast of such an 
ancestry. There are no modern horses indigenous 
to America. Its present horses are all of European 
origin, and.the European horse has been traced in an 
equally satisfactory manner to a quite different an- 
cestry. Itisasif John Smith or Patrick Murphy of 
New York, should trace his descent to some rative 
Indian hero of primitive times who resembled him in 
name or features, when it could, be proved that his 
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grandfather was an emigrant from England or Ire- 
land. Thus this celebrated example only serves to 
illustrate the liability to error in such genealogies of 
animals. 

Finally, the ‘‘ case” is summed up with an extract 
from Darwin, which so fully expresses the insuffi- 
ciency of the Darwinian evolution to account for the 
origin of life and organization that it may be con- 
sidered as nothing less than an appeal to the com- 
passion or prejudices of the jury, rather than an 
argument in the case. He says: 

‘‘There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one; and that, while 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed 
law of gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless 
forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, have been 
and are being evolved.”’ 

It would thus appear that prior to organic evolu- 
tion, we must have the introduction, by something 
of the nature of a creative act, of at least one, per- 
haps of several species of living beings. Some later 
Darwinians think this a weak concession; but.it is 
inevitable, unless we involve ourselves in the absurd- 
ity of a development of nonentity, or of a suspended 
chain whose highest link has nothing to support it. 
Such primary creature or creatures must have poten- 
tially included all that has been evolved from them. 
But the admission goes further than this. If one or 
a few created species had to begin the process, there 
is nothing to forbid this kind uf production of species 
from recurring at later periods, should this be needed 
ither to initiate new types, or to supply the places of 
forms becoming extinct through age and failure of 
innate vitality. Again, the reference to the persist- 
ence of the law of gravity under which the first con- 
solidation and movements of our planet took place, 
raises the question whether the Creator who thus 
provided for the continuance and uniformity of 
merely physical movements of dead matter, can be 
supposed to have left his more precious creatures en- 
dowed with life to be at the mercy ofa mere struggle 
for existence and of fortuitous variation. The ex- 
pression used by Darwin, ‘‘life breathed into,” is 
borrowed from a much earlier author, the writer of 
the first chapter of Genesis, who uses it, however, in 
a different connection, namely, with reference to the 
rational and moral nature of man, whereas in respect 
to the first animals he contents himself with saying 
that God ‘‘commanded the waters to bring them 
forth,” thus informing us of the completion of the 
physical conditions necessary to life before its intro- 
duction, and giving us an idea of creation under law 
or ‘‘ mediate creation,” and avoiding the solecism of 
‘« breathing life ’’ into creatures which have no breath 
properly so called, and which do not possess that 
‘inspiration (in breathing) of the Almighty” which 
gives man understanding. 

The reference of Darwin to this old authority re- 
minds us, however, that there is another claimant, 
namely ‘‘ Creative Development,’’ whose ‘‘ case” is 
not referred to in the article to which this notice re- 
lates, and meriting a separate treatment, which can- 
not be entered into here. 


McGici University, MonTREAL. 


Great Books.—The Church Fathers. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

ALTHO great books should occupy the main atten- 
tion of every student, yet I would by no means ex- 
clude the reading of other books which may be use- 
ful and even nécessary, tho we may be unable to call 
them ‘‘great.” Many a book which is not great 
may still tend to diminish human sorrow and en- 
hance human blessedness._ It may only be ‘a book 
of the hour,” and yet may help us toward the un- 
derstanding of the books which are ‘for all time.’’ 
It may live even tho it dies, for it may have tended 
‘‘to add sunlight to daylight by making the happy 
happier.’’ It may have passed into the thoughts of 
many men, and so may live in the best of all ways, 
by adding its infinitesimal qucta to the nobler life of 
the world. Such books have, of course, been multi- 
plied to an amazing extent since the discovery of 
printing; but they must not be regarded as one of the 
unfortunate results of that discovery. The evil of 
the over-multiplication of books is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the blessing conferred by the dissem- 
ination of pure thought and wholesome knowledge. 
Only the fewest books—a mere infinitesimal propor- 
tion of the numbers which daily appear—survive even 
for a year; but.the world is enriched forever, by 
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‘ Books written when the soul is at springtide, 


When it is laden like a groaning sky 
Before a thunder-storm. They are power, and gladness, 
And majesty, and beauty. They seize the reader 

As tempests seize a ship, and bear him on 

With a wild joy. Some books are drenchéd sands 

On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps 

Like a wrecked Argosy’s. What power in books! 

They mingle gloom and splendor as I’ve oft 

In thunderous sunsets seen the thunder-piles 

Seamed with dull fire, and fiercest glory-rents. 

They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 

In presence.of aking. They give me tears.”’ 

Even when we recall the thirty thousand novels 
which have been written in the last eighty years, 
many of them—perhaps most—tho doomed to ob- 
livion from their birth, have at least afforded some 
passing and harmless amusement to a few. It is 
said that now novels are being published at the rate 
of five a day! In that fact young readers should see 
the need for careful discrimination. Why read an 
utterly poor and meaningless book when a lifetime is 
far too short to read even those which are really 
good? I would say the same of ‘‘religious ” books. 
There are many which are full of high and pure 
thought. Why, then. waste time over those which 
are empty of all good. over books of mere ‘‘ goody- 
goody’’ morality, or shoals of manuals of sickly, ex- 
otic, and namby-pamby devotions? Hood was right 
when he said: 

‘‘ A man maycry ‘Church, church,’ at every word, 
With no more piety than other people; 
A daw is not considered a religious bird 
Because it keeps caw-cawing from the steeple.”’ 
We can go tosleep without aid from the narcotic of 
ecclesiastical nullities; and even if we had nothing 
but the Bible in our hands we could well do without 
the books of the priests and pharisees who teach for 
doctrine the commandments of men. 

Great books are the outcome of every age in which 
men have risen above the life of the savage. Even 
faithful students must be conscious, with deep sad- 
ness, of the time they have wasted on what was 
worthless and tenth-rate, when they might have been 
holding intercourse with the immortals. It would 
be impossible for me even to touch on the whole 
splendid world of pagan literature; and yet how much 
does it enshrine of priceless worth! ‘‘God,’’ as St. 
Peter so emphatically taught us, in language which 
was an echo of the teaching of the Savior of man- 
kind, ‘‘is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and doeth righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of him.” This was why St. Paul does not 
shrink from quoting Menander to the Corinthians; 
and a hexameter line of Epimenides to Titus; and a 
poem of his fellow-countryman Aratus to the Athe- 
nians, when he was trying to impress upon them the 
truth that ‘‘God hath made of one every nation 
of men that they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, tho he is 
not far from each one of us; for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” Even those who do not 
know Greek might with advantage read Homer in the 
translation of Chapman, Pope or Cowper; and 
Plumptre’s Sophocles, and Jowett’s Plato, and ver- 
sions of the holy thoughts of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, those bright consummate flowers of heathen 
morality; and, with no knowledge of Latin, a youth 
may yet gain great delight from Dryden’s or Sothe- 
by’s Virgil, or Murphy’s Tacitus. 

But I must pass on tothe great realms of Christzan 
literature. 

By Christian literature we mean that vast, and in- 
deed immeasurable, multitude of books which owes 
its direct origin and inspiration to the advent of 
Christ. It belongs to many different ages and many 
varying epocks of human thought; but to come un- 
der the head of distinctively Christian literature it 
must have emanated from those who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and who own allegiance to «‘ Him 
first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.’’ 

The first great epoch of Christian literature for six 
centuries is that of ‘‘the Fathers.’’ Now I do not, 
of course, recommend the study of the Fathers,-as a 
whole, to ordinary readers; yet almost any ore might 
procure translations of a few writings which would 
throw light on a most memorable epoch, and not be 
without their influence on daily life. Even the earli- 
est and least gifted of them teach us the memorable 
lesson of the supremacy of godliness. So far as 
genius and learning are concerned there is,no com- 
parison between such humble and ungifted men asthe 
earliest Christian Fathers—such men, for instance, as 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, or Polycarp—and the 
great classic writers of Greece andRome, The early 

Christians could boast of no historian who distantly 
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approached the genius of Tacitus, of no philosopher 
like Seneca, of no satirists like Juvenal and Persius, 
of no men of letters like the elder or younger Pliny, 
of no poet who could for a moment be compared even 
with Martial or Statius or Claudian. Yet the miracle 
of the Christian victory was won when Christianity 
was simplest, was weakest, was most despised; when 
Christians were hunted into the darkness of the cata- 
combs, and were mangled by wild beasts in the Col- 
osseum; and when, nevertheless, ‘: by the irresistible 
might of weakness they shook the world.’*” From 
Christ alone came the new mysterious force which 
gave to Christian literature, even in its crude and 
poverty-stricken infancy, its rapturous confidence 
‘‘that at last, the routine of vice had met its match,”’ 
and that the attainment of the loftiest ideal of man- 
hood was open even to the humblest slave. The 
secrets ofthe glorious history of Christianity lay in 
the fact that the life ‘‘ in Christ’’—to quote the spe- 
cial motto of St. Paul—was a life of innocence and of 
hope. Amid a paganism desecrated by putrid stains, 
the proudest heathen might well quail before the 
simple challenge of Tertullian, ‘‘/Vos solz znnocentes 
sumus.” And the hope of Christians, as it was a result 
of innocence, was also concomitant with peace and 
joy. There is one book which every one might read 
with interest and advantage. It is the ‘‘Shepherd 
of Hermas”=the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ of the second 
century. It was a book so beloved in early days that 
it was even read in churches as tho it were Scripture. 
Intellectually it reaches no high level; but where in 
all the rich, but too often unhallowed, works of pa- 
gans would you find such a sentence as this? 


‘*The Angel of Repentance is delicate, and modest, 
and meek, and quiet. Take from thyself grief, for itis 
the smoke of doubt and ofill-temper. Put on gladness, 
which hath always favor before God. For every one thatis 
glad doeth the things that are good, and thinketh good 
thoughts, despising grief.” 

This ebullient gladness, this jay in the Holy Ghost 
in the midst of much tribulation, this mixture of 
ayaAiiaow and ageAdryg as St. Luke calls them, of 
‘‘buoyant exultation ” and ‘‘ single-hearted simplic- 
ity,” were the essential characteristics—alas! in 
these days the too much darkened characteristics— 
of early Christian life. In those old primitive Fathers 
we might rediscover this unique and original birth- 
right of Christianity, this secret which of all others 
should be most jealously guarded by the torch-bearers 
of Christian literature; and therewith we might rec- 
ognize the truth that 

‘‘We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The glory and the joy whose sources are within.” 

We are told of the old Egyptian King Ozymandyas, 
a thousand years before Christ, that he called his 
library ‘‘ the treasure-house of the remedies of the 
soul,’’ No better description could be given of holy 
and noble books. They wield ‘‘the expulsive power 
of pure affections.” In sadness they may make us 
less sad, in solitude less lonely, in bereavement less 
utterly bereaved. ° 

What is called ‘‘ Patristic Literature,’’ continues 
for about five centuries. If any of my readers de- 
sired to form even a slight acquaintance with its 
manifold wealth I would recommend him to read 
some of the works of Gregory of Nazianzus and of 
St. Chrysostom among the Greek Fathers; of Ter- 
tullian, St. Jerome and St. Augustine, among the 
Latin Fathers. St. Augustine especially, was a man 
of genius, sensibility and eloquence; and there are 
two of his works which may be said to belong to 
general literature, and have a never-dying interest. 
One is the famous ‘‘ Confessions’’; the other the 
epoch-making ‘‘City of God.’’ The first—a book of 
a class which has been exceedingly rare—is from first 
to last a commentary on Augustine’s own memo- 
rable words: 

‘“*Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts.are restless till they find rest in Thee.”’ 


The other is the first attempt to write a philosophy 
of history. It suggested to the Spanish writer 
Orosius the groundwork of his celebrated ‘‘Epitome,’’ 
and its meaning is. summed up in the sentence with 
which Orosius begins his work: ‘‘ Divina providentia 
agitur mundus et homo’’—*‘‘It is God who sways all 
the destinies of the Universe and of human life.’’ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Bocus doctor’s diploma was lately exposed in 
France through the x-rays; for when exposed to the 
Crooke’s tube, the outlines of a previcus name were dis- 
closed, which had been erased to make room for that of 
the discomfited owner of the diploma. 
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The Bowery under English Rule. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON, 


WHEN Governor Stuyvesant surrendered the city 
to the British, in 1664, the Commissioners of both 
sides met at his bowery to arrange terms of capitula- 
tion. They met at eight o’clock Saturday morning, 
September 6th, 1664, and drew up the articles which 
promised the Dutch security in their property, cus- 
toms of inheritance, liberty of conscience, and Church 
discipline. Among the Commissioners on both sides 
were men well known tohistorians. Cornelius Steen- 
wyck, Dr. Samuel Megapolensis, and Qloff S. Van 
Cortland, the ancestor of the Van Cortlands, bore an 
honorable part in the early history of Manhattan. 
Sir Robert Carr, Sir George Cartaret, ex-Governor 
Samuel Willys, and ex-Governor John Winthrop, both 
of Connecticut, are well known, especially the latter, 
who, in 1662, two years previous to this, secured the 
famous Connecticut Charter, which every schoolboy 
knows was hid in the oak-tree in 1667 and brought 
out again in 1669. The articles of capitulation were 
ratified by Nicolls and delivered to Governor Stuy- 
vesant at eight o’clock Monday morning at the ‘‘ Old 
Mill,” which stood about the foot of the present 
Roosevelt Street, on the stream which carried the 
surplus water from the Collect Pond. All things sat- 
isfactorily arranged, the Dutch garrison, with Stuy- 
vesant at their head, marched out of the fort carrying 
their arms and beating their drums. The loyal old 
Governor received « measure of censure from the 
Home Government to which he reported, censure 
which every student of history knows he did not de- 


“serve. He returned to New York and passed the re- 


mainder of his days on his bowery. He endeared 
himself in his old age to his many friends, and is said 
to have frequently dined his English successor at 
his manor-house. He died at the ripe old age of 
eighty, and was buried in a vault under the little 
church which he built on his farm. His tombstone 
can be seen in the east wall of St. Mark’s Church, 
built on the site of the original one, one hundred and 
thirty years after his death. Mr. Stedman, in his 
poem entitled ‘‘The Dutch Patrol,’’ calls him back 
on Christmas Eve to stroll about the city with his 
original councilors, the ‘‘sage Nine men.’’ Prior to 
the Revolutionary War the descendants of the old 
Gover..or built two additional houses on the estate. 
One of these called the ‘‘ Bowery House,” was on the 
block bounded by the present First and Second 
Avenues, Eighth and Ninth Streets. The other 
named ‘‘ Petersfield,’’ on the block bounded by Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Streets, First Avenue and 
Avenue A. Both ofthese houses were occupied by 
members ofthe Stuyvesant family until about 1825, 
The original manor-house was burned in 1777, dur- 
ing the British occupancy of the city. Perhaps the 
oldest house on the original Stuyvesant farm is the 
mansion of Col. Nicholas Fish, of Revolutionary 
fame, 21 Stuyvesant Street, built in 1803. The other 
day I had the pleasure of standing in the reception- 
room where the proprietor received General Lafayette 
on his visit to the United States in 1824, and where 
they, no doubt, recalled scenes and incidents of the 
Revolutionary War, particularly the storming of the 
redoubts on the historic battle-field of Yorktown; 
where forty-three years before they both led heroic 
charges and helped to win the decisive victory which 
broke British shackles. Later they visited the 
battle-field together, and, standing under a tri- 
umphal arch erected to his honor on the 
site of the old ‘‘Red Redoubt,” Lafayette 
spoke words of praise in honor of Hamilton and 
other heroic leaders now gone. When he was pre- 
sented with a laurel wreath, he turned to Colonel 
Fish, and said, ‘‘ Here, half of this belongs to you.” 
‘“‘No, sir; it is all your own,” said the Colonel. 
‘« Then,” said Lafayete, putting it into the Colonel’s 
hand, ‘‘take it and preserve it as our common prop- 
erty.’’. A once famous skating-pond on the Stuyve- 
sant farm extended through the block bounded by 
First and Second Avenues, Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Streets, From First Avenue to Avenne A it 
crossed the blocks from Thirteenth to Fifteenth 
Streets. The little stream which drained thisswamp 
had its origin at about Third Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street, crossed Second Avenue a little north of the 
house occupied by the Hon. Wm. M, Evarts, and after 


’ following the course designated, mingled its waters 


with the East River at the foot of Fifteenth Street. 
Stuyvesant Street ran through to the eastern end of 
the property, and at the beginning of the present 
century Ortley’s famous tavern stood on the block 
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bounded by Avenues A and B, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Streets. The sentimentally inclined can im- 
agine all sorts of romantic events in connection with 
the skating, rowing and other outdoor amusements 
which Cupid is ready to take advantage of. 

The tavern at the Bowery was a famous place in 
its day. Its historic interest is chiefly derived from 
the fact that it was the meeting-place of the Colonial 
Congress, or Assembly, called by Leisler in 1690, 
when representatives from the New England Colo- 
nies, Maryland and New York met to ‘discuss the 
project of invading Canada. Some careful his- 
torians have called this the first ‘‘Congress’’; 
but this is scarcely correct, as forty-seven 
years before this, four of the New England Col- 
onies entered into a similar confederation for 
their mutual interests. The place of meeting was 
fixed to be at New York; but as the smallpox 
was raging in the city the Commissioners de- 
clined to enter it. Leisler fixed upon the tavern at 
the Bowery, describing it ‘‘asa good neat house, 
about two miles from the city, and kept by Captain 
Arien Cornelis.’’ One of the Commissioners on this 
occasion was the famous New Englander, Samuel 
Sewall, the man of many courtships. Three decades 
later, when sixty-nine years of age, we hear him 
through his diary telling Madam Winthrop that ‘‘the 
reason why he came only every other night was lest 
he should drink too deep draughts of pleasure,’’ and 
that ‘‘her kisses were to him better than canary.’’ 
When the lady finally refused him, cut off the well- 
springs of pleasure and denied him the privilege of 
helping himself to the sweet substitutes of canary, 
we see the man rise to the hight of a philosopher, 
and we recommend his philosophy to the despairing 
lover of modern days. He simply said ‘‘ The Lord 
reigneth,”’ paid his addresses to another widow and 
married in a short time. The same tavern is distin- 
guished by being kept a few years later by John 
Clapp, who in 1697 issued the first almanac published 
in New York. He also claims the credit of building 
and introducing, the previous year, the first hackney- 
coach ever seen in New York. In his table of dis- 
tances he states that his tavern was two 
miles from the city, ‘* and the place where gentlemen 
usually took leave of their friends and where a part- 
ing glass of generous wine, 

‘If well applied makes the dull horses teel 
One spur in the head is worth two inthe heel.’”’ 
It would perhaps be a difficult matter for any histo- 
rian to point out the very spot where this tavern 
stood. According to Christopher Colles’s Survey of 
United States Roads, 1789, the Bowery tavern of 
that date stood at the northwest corner of the pres- 
ent Astor Place and Fourth Avenue. At that time 
and from the very beginning Fourth Avenue was 
part of the Bowery Road; Astor Place, west of Fourth 
Avenue, part of the Sandy Hill Road, leading to 
Greenwich village; Astor Place east of Fourth Ave- 
nue was originally part of Stuyvesant Street, the old 
road leading to the old Governor’s Bowery. Prior 
to the building of the tavern at the Bowery, the vil- 
lages of New Harlem and Greenwich were founded. 
Tavern-keepers in the past were as anxious about 
revenue as they are at present and, considering eve- 
rything, no more likely place for a tavern presents 
itself than the spot designated. I think the old 
Bowery tavern, where the second Colonial Confedera- 
tion of the Colonies was entered into, was just east of 
the statue of Samuel S. Cox, corner of Fourth Ave- 
nue and Astor Place. The village itself was east of 
Fourth Avenue. The Labadists on their way to 
Harlem, 1679, say, ‘‘ We left the village called the 
Bowerrij [Bowery] lying on the right hand, and went 
through the woods to New Harlem.’’ The road be- 
yond Stuyvesant’s was Jittle more than a bridle-path 
fora dozen years after the founding of the village. 
By order of the Mayor's court, February 13th, 1672, 
definite action was taken. With cable, trolley, and 
elevated cars at our disposal we grumble to-day; our 
forbears grumbled because they did not have a wagon 
road, This is theorder: ‘‘ The court do empower Mr. 
Cornelius Van Ruyven and Mr. Isaac Bedlo, aldermen, 
to cause the former orders for making a good wagon 
path between this city and the town of Harlem to be 
put into strict execution.’’ Prior to this time the 
young people rode tandem going to Harlem. There 
is nothing novel about riding tandem in the nine- 
teenth century, except perhaps the costumes of the 
ladies and the mode of locomotion; our progenitors 
did it in the long ago, using the horse instead of the 
bicycle. The wagon path was duly made, and a tav- 
ern, called the ‘Wedding Place,” was built opposite 
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to Hell Gate, which in time became a favorite excur- 
sion place for young New Yorkers. An old chroni- 
cler describes a winter ride: 

‘‘ First as the weather turns cold, is the skating on 

the kolch and neighboring ponds. Then comes the 
snow, and the young men arrange for a sleighing frolic 
by moonlight. Four horses they get and Jan Derick- 
sen’s long sleigh that holdeth ten couples, packed as 
close as it suireth young men and maidens to ride, and 
away chey go over the Kissing Bridge, and under the 
bended pine boughs, often methinks as far as Harlem, 
where at Mynheer Borsum’s tavern they have a dance 
and a supper, which by our custom may consist of 
naught but bread and a pot of chocolate.” 
The original ‘‘Kissing Bridge” was at about the junc- 
tion of the present Park Row and Roosevelt Street, 
later it was at Fiftieth Street, then at Seventy-seventh 
Street. The old Danish or Dutch custom which per- 
mitted a gentleman to salute a lady when crossing 
these streams, survived a hundred or more years 
after the surrender of New Amsterdam. 

The limits of this article will not permit the men- 
tion of many interesting events in connection with 
the old Bowery. One other historical event de- 
mands our attention. The battle of Lexington was 
fought Aprii 19th, 1775 Four days later a horse- 
man came dashing downthe Bowery; with a blast of a 
trumpet he summoned the people to the Liberty-pole 
on the Commons and told them of the defeat of the 
British. The years pass by—years in which history 
is made—years memorable to every true American. 
November 25th, 1783, dawns, Sir Guy Carleton has 
given notice that he shall evacuate New York that 
day. The British troops have been drawn in from 
Kingsbridge, McGowan’s Pass, Paulus Hook, and 
other places; a detachment of American troops march- 
es down the ojd Bowery to a point near the Collect 
Pond, where they seat themselves on the grass to 
await the coming event. As the rear guard of the 
British Army begins to embark, they march silently 
forward and take possession of the fort. Knox then 
galloped back with a chosen few to meet and escort 
Washington and Clinton into the Capital. The 
march down the Bowery and the formal entry into 
the city were witnessed by thousands of enthusiastic 
people. In the history of New York and in the his- 
tory of America the scene forms a grand epoch. 
Later, when President of the youthful Republic of 
the United States, Washington’s favorite drive, ‘‘ the 
fourteen miles round” was up the Bowery and along 
the old Boston Road on the general line of Third 
Avenue, crossing Murray Hill, westward to McGow- 
ah’s Pass and Bloomingdale, thence down the Hud- 
son River side of the Island. The old Bowery has 
fallen into disrepute, and merchants doing business on 
it would fain have the name changed; it is not the 
name but the morals and conditions on the Bowery 
which need to be changed. Linked with many a 
historic event it deserves to remain a reminder not 
only of the old Dutch Governor but also of scenes 
connected with the birth of our nation. To the his- 
torian it will always be the Bowery even tho 
‘** All the old lanes and pasture fields, with clover tops so 

fair, 

Are lost to sight, no fences left, no shady bouweries 

there.”’ 


The New Era in Germany. 
BY GEORGE D., PETERSEN, 


IN a late article I reported the first great initiatory 
step taken toward securing a big, new, lump sum 
for fresh war-ships. All summer money was spent 
broadcast in working the press, as the phrase goes, 
and inclining the popular mind favorably for the 
Government’s scheme of increasing the navy. From 
all I heard in private, the urgency for this increase 
arose from the Eastern Question. Germany had 
helped Turkey and eventually intended aiding her 
again; and in every case was bent on being present 
at a division of spoils, in sufficient equipment to 
make her demand of a share in it. Turkey owed 
Germany a compensation already for the friendship 
shown in the Greek War. Possibly it would think 
fit to take this compensation in the shape of an island 
or acoaling station. In any case, ships were neces- 
sary; more ships, a lot of them, and the quicker the 
better. . 

The Emperor has been taught by events that there 
is no longer any getting on in Europe without foreign 
colonia] possessions. The sovereigns who own colo- 
nies, own command over alliances. England would 
give much for a friend with a fleet, but not a fig for 
one without, Russia, above all, could be obliged to 
much greater esteem, if Germany were able to render 
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service or offer rivalry in colonial matters, like 
France. France secured the alliance of Russia be- 
cause of her colonial capacity for good and evil, and 
would not have got it if Germany’s capacity in this 
particular had been equal to the French. In short, 
Bismarck’s old policy of counting a foot of Europe 
ten times higher than a mile of Africa or Asia, had 
had its day, which might come round again. But in 
the new passion for scrambling for possession of 
Africa and the East, the theory was a mistake, and 
the Kaiser had followed it once, but was going to do 
so no longer. 

Well now; who can deny the naturalness of this 
point of view? A greed has seized Western Powers 
for Eastern countries, and Germany shares it, and 
does not see why it should not look to getting as 
much as the others, or, at any rate, as much as pos- 
sible. 

Why, then, can the Government not say so—say: 
‘*Taxpayers, out with your money. You will get 
big returns. At all events the rich among you will. 
We mean to seize fertile lands and rich mines wher- 
ever the native owners are too feeble to protect them- 
selves. There will be plenty of new investments 
opened up to Capital. So hurry along with your 
money for cannon boats; the other Powers will get 
ahead of you if you don’t,” 

A number of German journalists say this every day. 
They are Jingoes, and do not mince words. But the 
Government—and herein lies the one solace of men 
who still cherish a shred of faith in the nobleness of 
mankind—the Government does mince words. It 
‘*pays the homage of hypocrisy,’’ and pretends to 


virtuousness. If it instigates the journalists to ac- - 


custom the people to shocks of news, it treads it- 
self before the public eye with gentle dignity, and 
speaks with persuasive moderation, telling the 
Reichstag, through its Chancellor, that its intentions 
are only to make good what has been overlooked a 
little; and the people, through an official dispatch 
that it only means to protect missionaries in China. 
One has the intuition, indeed, that the Government 
this time is more deeply concerned than common, for 
it leaves no stone unturned, but resorts with infinite 
trouble and with even some humiliation to every de- 
vice it can think of in order to obtain acquiescence. 
Thus the Catholics in the Empire are shown letters 
of approval from two bishops of the Church, and are 
told that the Popeis grateful to the Kaiser for taking 
to heart the case of the two murdered Christians in 
China. And on no account is any syllable allowed 
to slip in between about the gratitude of the Turkish 
Sultan for his zo¢ having taken to heart the massacre 
of the two hundred thousand in-Armenia. For 
pious folks of other denominations the Emperor 
himself makes, in his speech at Kiel, a reference to 
these same two missionaries, and also to Prince 
Henry as his ‘‘only’’ brother, whom yet he sends, 
and Prince Henry replies in the spirit of Joya/ Chris- 
tians by referring to the Kaiser as wearing a crown 
of thorns, and to his person as sacred (gehedlig?). 

For patriots, in these same speeches, there is 
reference to what has been won on past battle-fields; 
for merchants and manufacturers there are assurances 
of imperial protection of trade; for Jingoes, finally, 
there is rhetoric about the German Michael with a 
mailéd fistandeagleshield. And in order not to for- 
get any class, even the Bismarckites were considered. 
After the Kiel speeches, the Kaiser overcame himself 
so far as to go to Friedrichsruhe and spend an hour 
eating dinner with overa dozen courtiers there, sothat 
people who loved Bismarck might read in their news- 
papers that William I] had visited the old Chan- 
cellor, and think that, in that case, why, the Chan- 
cellor must be approving of the young Prince’s do- 
ings! Nothing, absolutely nothing is being neglected 
that may serve to make the nation willing and eager 
to see German money used for aggrandizing the Em- 
pire beyond seas. 

For one, I predict that it will be successful. It 
has three mighty allies, and only two helpless oppo- 
nents. These latter are the natural human con- 
science, and the habit of not thinking of trans- 
marine matters. But the getting used to the idea of 
colonial activity will come about in time; and as for 
the qualms of conscience against such unprovoked 
seizures of territorry as that of Kiao-chau, bah! 
Conscience speaks in the life of European nations nowa- 
days, only from the benches of the opposition, and in 
Germany, thanks to Bismarck, the opposition overthrows 
no Minister and never comes to power; in Germany, 
the opposition is a social exile, is excluded from 
honors and from advancement, is a horde of foolish 
fanatics who believe in altruism, when Power is all 
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forthe otherthing. In Germany, the opposition is 
a neglectable quantity. 

Tke allies which the Government possesses against 
conscience and its scruples, are, first the old Prus. 
sian, urgent impulse to fight and make conquests; 
secondly, Bismarckism, or brutal self-assurance that 
the practice of putting might before right, is estima- 
ble and profitable; and thirdly, the example of other 
States. 

What is good for the goose is good for the gander. 
There is no gainsaying that; and since Russia, 
France,and especially England, are inthe habit of ta- 
king whatever territories they can set up theirarsenals 
and trade-shops on, why, the wonder is rather that 
Germany should not have begun the like systematic 
practice long ago than that she should determine 
now to make up for lest time, and goin headlong 
for all that arms and diplomacy can secure of what 
is left. 

Why we feel indignant over William II’s doings in 
Haiti and China,we may imagine to be because of their 
unheard-of effrontery; but we are wrong inthis. A 
little reflection will recall incidents in English history 
which may serve very well for precedents in both 
cases, They are not isolated events in modern his- 
tory, by any means. 

Yet for all that Republicans persist in being more 
inimical to German colonial ambition than to Great 
Britain’s, just as they still remember Germany’s sup- 
port of the Sultan in 1895 and forget England’s in 
1871 and 1878. Now why is this? I close my article 
with the best answer to this final question that I can 
give, by thinking that it is contained in the fore- 
going. Whatever the faults of Great Britain may be, 
there are always individuals among Englishmen who 
confess them, and not only confess them, but call 
them out aloud from the house-tops so long until a 
halt or amends are made. In other words, the un- 
scrupulous cynicism of ambitious Cabinets does not 
hoodwink the whole nation nor succeed continu- 
ously. There are tw6 parties there of equal vigor; 
and if one day the ‘‘ forward policy’’men are at the 
helm, the race for human pity and sense of right is 
not despairful, for the next day the Liberals may be 
in; a Gladstone may follow a Disraeli. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have failed for a 
long time to reconcile mankind by the spectacle of a 
similar wrestling between the selfish and the con- 
scientious elements of the population. All the vic- 
torious robustness among Teutons appears to be on 
the Governments side in foreign questions. A Bis- 
marck is succeeded by a William II. 

The other side must be weak and a small minority, 
we are therefore bound to conclude, or else it would 
overturn the other now and then; whereas it never 
does. And it is impossible for Republicans to re- 
spect a people who act like wards, not like free 
mer, who are bullied and who let their Government 
bully. The spirit such a people, in spreading them- 
selves over the earth, would take with them is not the 
spirit we wish spread. 

To conclude then: the era that is opening with the 
new year, 1s one of colonial aggrandizement, which 
represents a continuation of the old Prussian policy 
of territorial expansion. At home no robust objection 
is made to it. Abroad, objection, not being able to 
base itself upon contrary precedents, is forced to con- 
fine itself to pure human apprehensions as to the fresh 
impetus which the Kaiser’s action will give to the 
already prevailing greediness of European Govern- 
ments, and to the result upon victimized countries of 
a subordinating military régime like modern Ger- 
many’s. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


In President Cleveland’s first Administration the 
rule of fine weather on almost all occasions of official 
entertainments at the White House, led to the say- 
ing, ‘‘Cleveland weather.’’ But there is no promise 
of fair-weather luck for this Administration—at any 
rate, it did not set in with the first formal entertain- 
ment given by the President and Mrs. McKinley, in 
honor of the Diplomatic Corps. It was a wet night, 
and there was more or less delay for carriage folk, 
getting to the White House and home again. But in 
comfort and pleasure the reception itself was all’that 
could be desired. The arrangements, in every detail, 
were admirable, and so successfully carried out that, 
even with something like two thousand guests, there 
was at no time any approach to the much-dreaded 
‘‘crush” almost unavoidable when passing through 
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the private corridor. Besides the use of the large ves- 
tibule for wraps, the President’s office-room and Sec- 
retary’s Porter’s office on the second floor, and hall 
into which they open, were given yp to guests who 
preferred to leave wraps upthere. The White House 
was never more attractive with brilliant lights and 
flowers; and as for gowns and jewels, it need hardly be 
added that the shimmer of satins and gleam of dia- 
monds were evidence that beautiful toilets graced the 
occasion. The charm, however, was in the Presi- 
dent’s welcome—smiling, magnetic, simple and 
dignified, as becomes the head ofa republic—and 
Mrs. McKinley’s gentle, sympathetic and altogether 
winning manner. Whatever may be said of the polit- 
ical qualities of American Presidents, the American 
people have been singularly fortunate in the choice 
of men, however humble their early life, who are 
fully equal to the social requirements of the White 
House. The foreign guest, with his high estimate of 
sutface polish, sees this, and feels it, tho he does not 
quite understand it. While Mrs. McKinley is by no 
means strong, her social duties as mistress of the 
White House appear to be a benefit rather than 
a tax, or in any way an injury to health.- On the 
contrary, she has improved within the past year— 
slowly perhaps, but none the less surely; and after 
two hours of handshaking she led the way with the 
President from the Blue room, bright and smiling 
and showing no sign of fatigue. Mrs. McKinley does 
not stand when receiving, but has a chair at the 
President’s right, and their assistants, the wife of 
the Vice-President and women of the Cabinet circle, 
stand in ‘‘line,’’ according to the custom of former 
Administrations. All would be termed ‘‘new”’ ex- 
cept Mrs, Sherman, the wife of the Secretary of 
State, for many years well known in the social life of 
the Capital, the finest type of American womanhood; 
and Mrs. McKenna, wife of the Attorney-General, also 
well known when Mr. McKenna was a member of 
the House of Representatives, and now welcomed 
back by many friends. Then there were the daugh- 
ters—Miss Long, Miss Alger, Miss Bliss, Miss Mc- 
Kenna and Miss Marie McKenna, the Misses Gary 
and Miss Wilson—attractive young women in the 
Cabinet circle, and the President’s nieces, Miss Mabei 
McKinley and Miss Barber. 
Tho cards of invitation did not designate the re- 
ception as given in honor of the Diplomatic Corps, 
it was so understood, and emphasized by the little in- 
novation, or departure, from former etiquet, of 
naming an earlier hour for receiving the foreign 
guests, who were asked for a quarter after eight 
o'clock, and all the other guests for nine o’clock. 
This special reception to the Diplomatic Corps, it is 
said, was deemed proper, because of the omission of 
the New Year reception, at which the Diplomatic 
Corps is received first, therefore, the first evening re- 
ception was made the occasion of such acknowledg- 
ment. At the same time, it may be added that at 
all receptions to which the Diplomatic Corps is asked 
it takes precedence always, simply as a curtesy to 
foreign guests, This isan unwritten law of etiquet, 
and has been ever since President Adams opened the 
White House, when Mrs. Abigail Adams spent many 
anxious hours plannjng and defuy arranging the 
sparse furniture, to make the half-finished Mansion 
presentable at the first New Year reception, January, 
1801. There has never been any deviation from this 
law; and for many years the Diplomatic Corps has 
had a private entrance to the White House, and the 
exclusive use of the Red room, from which, led by 
the Dean of the Corps, they pass to the Blue room, 
and are presented to the President and the Cabinet, 
before any other guests cross the threshold of either 
room. 


The men ofthe Diplomatic Corps were resplend- 
ent in Court uniforms and jeweled Orders; but the 
absence of the army and navy officers detracted some- 
what from the brilliant picture on these occasions. 
The omission of the army and navy officers was 
also to lessen numbers and prevent a ‘ crush.’’ 
Their turn comes with the third reception. There 
has been some misapprehension in regard to the 
official receptions, especially as to Congress. The 
official program includes four official receptions and 
one to the public. They are named in the follow- 
ing order: Diplomatic, Judicial and Congressional 
Reception; Judicial and Congressional Reception; 
Army and Navy Reception; Congressional, Diplo- 
matic and Judicial Reception; Public Reception. The 
hours for all as stated in the program are nine to 
eleven P.M. It will be seenthat the first and fourth 
are the same, tho as a matter of exactness, while all 
of Congress was asked to the first, invitations to the 
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fourth will only include a third of Congress; another 
third will be asked to the second reception, and the 
last third will be asked to the Army and Navy Re- 
ception. In other words, while all of Congress was 
brought together at the first party, it will be divided 
into three contingents for the other three parties. 

As the Diplomatic Corps was three-quarters of an 
hour earlier than other guests, many went home 
early, some departing soon after nine o'clock. It 
was a matter of comment that, among those who re- 
mained until almost the close of the reception, were 
the representatives of Spain and representatives of 
Turkey—the two nations with whose Governments 
the United States has had most recently ‘‘ strained 
relations”; that is, if the term may be used in regard 
to Spain just at this time, wher the number of starv- 
ing Cubans has not been materially lessened. The 
Minister of Spain and Madame de Lome, a handsome, 
clever woman, and the members of the Spanish Lega- 
tion were among the last guests to leave the East 
room, where they passed most of the evening. The 
Minister of Turkey and the First Secretary of the Le- 
gation were conspicuous figures in gold-embroidered 
uniforms and the scarlet fez. In numbers and pic- 
turesque dress the Chinese representatives outshone 
all others. The Chinese Legation numbers ten sec- 
retaries. They were led by the Minister, Mr. Wu 
Ting-fang, who was accompanied by Mrs. Wu, the 
whole party in rich brocades of various colors, making 
an impressive Oriental picture. The Minister speaks 
English as smoothly as an Englishman, and Mrs. Wu, 
who cou!d speak scarcely a word of English when she 
arrived in Washington last May, now speaks sur- 
prisingly well. She wears tull Chinese dress—on this 
occasion silks of bright colors and fine jewels—some 
of the latter in pins shining in her black hair. Mrs. 
Wuis proud of her tiny feet, tho a disadvantage; quite 
as proud as her predecessor, Mrs. Yang, was of natural 
feet, which enabled that tall, graceful young Celestial 
to get about ‘‘ just like American women.’’ Minister 
and Mrs. Wu have one son, a lad of eight, who goes 
to the public school. His father says, ‘‘ The public 
school is the best school for boys,’’ and he would 
add, for girls, too, if he had daughters to send to 
school. Charles Page Bryan, who that day had been 
confirmed as Minister to Brazil, was among the 
guests, and apparently relieved to have it ‘‘over 
with,’’ tho he would, of course, much prefer to go 
to China. 

The visit of the President of Hawaii to the United 
States, aside from the question of annexation, is re- 
garded with especial interest. Indirectly, however, it 


* has much to do with annexation. *There can be no 


doubt that the President of the Island Republic 
comes under stress of circumstances, and feeling the 
absolute importance of being within quick communi- 
cation with the Legation of Hawaii and the Govern- 
meut at Washington. Is it not a strange coincidence 
that the only foreign rulerever before entertained by 
the United States should have been Kalakaua,the last 
king of Hawaii—and now that the second is the first 
President of the Republic of Hawaii? The Emperor 
Dom Pedro, of Brazil, visited the United State, not 
as the nation’s guest, or traveling in his royal char- 
acter, but incognito, registering under a family title. 
He was entertained by the President, however, and 
the Cabinet. The visit of Kalakaua was planned a 
year in advance, and quite after the manner of Euro- 
pean monarchs, who signify their intention of ma- 
king a Royal visit; and in return, diplomatic or Royal 
curtesy requires they must be invited to come. King 
Kalakaua expressed the desire to visit the United 
States; at the same time it was known that if he 
came, it would be as the nation’s guest, with all 
expenses defrayed on this side. After much polite 
diplomacy everything was arranged to his liking, and 
he came, with a large party, and was entertained as 
the nation’s guest, all expenses being defrayed by 
Congressional appropriations. Subsequently, about 
ten years ago, Kalakaua’s Queen, Kapiolani, and his 
sister, then the Princess Liliuokalani, spent a week 
in Washington, when going to England to the Queen’s 
first jubilee. They were not guests of the United 
States, tho entertained by the President; and the late 
Mr. Carter, then Minister of Hawaii; and Mrs, Car- 
ter gave several handsome entertainments in honor of 
the Hawaiian visitors. Among distinguished guests 
of the nation were the Prince of Wales, who was en- 
tertained by President Buchanan and his accom- 
plished niece, Miss Harriet Lane; and the Grand 
Duke Alexis, of Russia, entertained by President 
Grant. During President Cleveland’s last Admin- 
istration, the Princess Eulalie, representing the 
royal house of Spain, and the Duke of Veragua, a 
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descendant of Columbus, were guests of the nation, 
especially invited to the Columbian Exposition. In 
the early history of the country Lafayette came to 
the United States as the nation’s guest and was 
especially honored by Congress. 

The situation of Hawaii is unique—recognized by 
and having diplomatic relations with all the great 
Powers; at the same time, through the ratification of 
the treaty of annexation by the Hawaiian Senate, the 
independent sovereignty of the islands passed over to 
the United States. The visit of the President of 
Hawaii is without any ‘‘bid’’ for invitation, quiet 
and unostentatious; and Americans, no matter how 
they feel about annexation, will respect him for 
it. He will, however, as I have stated, be enter- 
tained as the guest of the United States, and in a 
manner befitting his position as the head of a friend- 
lynation. President Dole isthe highest type of the 
American-blood Hawaiian. He was born in Hono- 
lulu, and obtained his early education at Punahon 
College, established in 1841, his father being one of 
the first professors, and afterward the second Presi- 
dent of Punahon, now called Oahu College, but from 
first to last open to all nationalities and creeds. 
President Dole is accompanied by Mrs. Dole and two 
members of his staff, Major lankea and Captain 
Fisher. Major Iankea is of Hawiian blood, and, like 
many Hawaiians, is a man of superb physique. Itis 
a question which is the taller, he or the President, 
who is an inch or two above six feet. Major lankea 
was one of the two representatives cf Hawaii at the 
Queen’s Jubilee; the other, Mr, Samuel 
Hawaiian Minister of Finance. 
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F ine Arts. 


An Art Secession—Notes, 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 

AMONG recent happenings in artistic circles, the se- 
cession of several strong members from the Society of 
American Artists is the one which creates most lively 
discussion. The secretary of the Society states that 
those who leave were at one time in the majority, and he 
intimates that they withdraw because they can no lon- 
ger dominate the Society with their fads. 

On the other side, it is said that those who go leave 
because the standard of the Society has been lowered 
until it is no longer the invariable rule to elect artists 
to office, and men who cannot ‘‘ paint,’’ in the sense in 
which colorists use the term, receive the prizes. 

It is certainly a fact that some of the officers express 
themselves better by other mediums than by paint. 
And it was avery serious thing when the prizes were 
given as they were last year—one of them, as we said 
at the time toa very poor picture because it was the 
painter’s ‘‘turn.”” And this year* when Mr. Abbott 
H. Thayer received, as a candidate, a tie vote with 
several other artists and still another was elected over 
him, it seemed time to do something. 

Possibly every one does not know in what veneration 
the art-loving (in distinction from the commercial) 
artists hold Mr. Thayer. His talent isso elegant, so 
distinguished, so delicate, that few have native gifts to 
be compared with his. 
that of Mr. La Farge, still the honored President of the 
Society; but it always comes from his heart and touches 
any one who loves beauty in its essence—beauty of 


His work is unequal, as is 


which color is the natural and inevitable expression. 
An outsider fails to imaginé upon what ‘“ fad’’ the 
seceding members could unite if they wished to force 
one upon the Society. Mr. Simmons, whose beaautiful 
work in the Astoria is well known, has painted in all 
his career just one little ‘‘fad’’ picture for fun—that 
little tachiste canvas now at the Academy in Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Thayer’s style of painting cafinot be 
confounded with the light, rainbow -tinted stripes 
which Mr. Reid and Mr. Tarbell have affected. 
outsider, in summing up the case, may feel that as these 


So an 


eleven men are all as genuine artists as America pos- 
sesses, and as they are not a clique in painting, nor 
men of the same age and training, the coming group 
exhibition which they promise in the spring devoid of 
jury, prizes and hanging committee, willbe of great 
interest, and that the Society’s loss will be our gain. 

Several individual artists have recently invited at- 
tention to their own group exhibitions in various parts 
of the city. In the Avery Galleries Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith has again shown clever colored drawings of pic- 
turesque spots in Venice or Constantinople or Holland, 
selected by a keenly practiced eye. 

Mr. Sargent Kendallis exhibiting at the Macbeth 
Gallery portrait drawings, done in pastel and chalks, 
generally with flat, poster bodies, simply indicated in 
outline, and carefully executed heads. There is noth- 
ing in the selection of the pose or the drawing to indi- 
cate that the studied simplicity is attained by elimina- 
ting the ugly. Infact, much of the effect seems to be 
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attained by the reverse method; hence his heads of 
strong men, like the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, are the 
most successful of the series. 

An exhibition of paintings and pastel drawings, by 
Mr. Arthur B. Davies, may be seen at the gallery of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, until the 29th inst. ‘‘ The 
Two-Step”’ and ‘‘Evening after the Rain” are the 
best known of the paintings, most of which have 
been shown already in New York; and interest is con- 
centrated upon the scores of delicate, exquisite draw- 
ings, largely of the nude, done in white body-color, red 
chalk or crayon, with touches of pastel color, upon pa- 
per of a great range of tints, and matted and framed in 
the most daring and unique way. For instance, a 
chalk drawing onlemon yellow paper with a dark gray 
mat of linen is framed with a narrow grass-green mold- 
ing. The frames are purple, blue, white, vermilion ; 
the mats crimson, lemon, etc.; but the effect is quite as 
delightful as it is charming, and we turn with renewed 

* pleasure to the exquisite, sensitive drawings made for 
love’s sake, each one wherein irreproachable technic 
often comes unsought as the dower of beauty. 

We have often heard of an awfully good portrait, but 
it is rare to see one gruesomely good, like Mr. Tack’s por- 
trait of Mr. Russell Sage, lately shown at the Krau- 
shaar gallery. The bloodless face and colorless blue 
eyes looking straight forward above the square shoul- 
ders and folded hands makes one beat a hasty retreat. 
Mr. Tack’s superior talent has often shown to better 
advantage. 

The loaned paintings by American artists at the 
Union League Club this month fcontained some paint 
ings already known as classics. One of these is th 
swan song of a brilliant sea-painter, Robert Eichel- 
berger, exhibited some years ago at the Society. It is 
the most beautiful and poetic rendering of surf brooded 
over and permeated by a yellow fog so filled with pos- 
sibilities that one looks to see some great ship’s bows 
come through that rifting wall. Mr. Winslow Homer 
has painted (‘97) ‘‘ The Light on the Sea,’’a broad 
sweep of white light to the horizon where it meets a 
gray, overhanging sky. In the foreground, on the 
low, crnel rocks, stands a low-browed fish-wife, as 
strong and cruel as themselves. But how the light in- 
folds her and grays that red arm akimbo and blends it 
with the sky! How beautiful the strong figure through 
the wind-swept drapery! ‘* Did He who made the lamb 
make thee ?”’ 

Mr. Mowbray’s pink hollyhock arbor, sheltering 
Greek maidens at their broidery-frame against a back- 
ground of forma! garden poplars and distant hills, im- 
presses with its sweet dignity and graceful composition 
and seems to be his very best effort. Mr. Abbott 
Thayer's fawn-gray canvas, a profile head against ap- 
ple blossoms; Mr. Walter Clark’s *‘Coming Storm’’; 
Mr. Voik’s Puritan Maiden’s “ Reverie’; Charles Lor- 
ing Elliott’s portrait of a favorite pupil; a fine small 
landscape by Wyant, and Mr. Horatio Walker’s ‘‘ After 
the Rain’’ are marked in our catalog; but a landscape 
by George Inness is most impressed on the memory. 
Its thought is the largeness, the pastoral calm of farm 
life, without the omission of such detailed fact as con- 
sists with perfect composition. 

Owing to lack of space last week mention was omitted 
of the Eastman Photographic Company’s most artistic 
display atthe Academy. The arrangement of hang- 
ings and floor covering in gray green, or dull lavender, 
broken in panels by long scarfs of coarse canvas, 
stamped in Eastern effects; the massing of the small 
pictures on interesting screens, and all the effect of 
palms, ferns, and music were a capital lesson in deco- 
rative effect. Some of the photographs were very fine; 
and the practical results of various films, developers 
and processes all carefully detailed, must be of great 
value to photographers. 


New York Ciry. 


Musical Reading. 
BY E. IRENAZZUS STEVENSON. 


IN every town library there should bea musical al- 
cove. Each good-sized and flourishing singing society 
ought to possess such a thing as its library, circulating 
or stationary. 

In the way of musical literature there should be at 
handsome ‘history; not a beggarly handful only of biog- 
raphies, but a fair showing of the best. There must 
be included the choicer essayists that give real tone to 
the judgment, stimulate taste and criticism, combat 
marrowness and want. of perception. Begin with 
that excellent work for all general and much spe- 
cial reference,. Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians ’’—an education in itself in music’s history, 
biography, technical science, materials, and not a little 
rich in admirabie critical studies. Addto it Dr. Ritter’s 
** Music in America,’’ and along with this good begin- 
ning, takethe delightful little set of ‘Great Musicians,"’ 
2 series of scholarly biographies, edited by the late 
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Dr. Franz Hueffer.. A work which is partly critical— 
and in many of its articles highly valuable—and in 
part musical, and good for any music-room or club to 
have at hand,is the ‘‘ Famous Composers and Their 
Works,” edited a few years ago by Prof. J. K. Paine, 
of Harvard, and several others. Its volumes, however, 
are rather a purchase de /uxe. A helpful and inexpen- 
sive series of small handbooks is Mr. George Upton’s 
‘*Standard Operas,” ‘‘Standard Oratorios,’’ ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Symphonies,” and so on. Easily procured too 
is a short and singularly interesting set of 
studies of contemporary interest; Willeby’s ‘‘ Masters 
of English Music,’ Hervey’s ‘‘ Masters of French Mu- 
sic,’’ Fuller-Maitland’s ‘‘ Masters of German Music,”’ 
and Streatfeild’s ‘‘ Masters of Italian Music.’’ A more 
routine and briefer set of helpful books comes in Fer- 


ris’s ‘‘ Great German Composers,”’ ‘‘ Great Italian and 
French Composers,”’ ‘‘ Great Singers”’ and ‘‘ Great Vio- 
linists and Pianists.’’ Do not overlook a new work of 


value and simplicity_on the lyric drama, Streatfeild’s 
‘*The Opera.’’ Thibaut’s ‘‘ Purity in Music’’ is a classic 
never stale. In recent suggestion and interpretation 
will be useful Krehbiel’s ‘‘ How to Listen to Music,” his 
“‘Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” and of much critical 
as well as historic service the same writer’s volumes, 
titled ‘‘ Review of the New York Musical Season, 1885- 
18gt.’’ Riemann’s ‘‘ Catechism of Musical History,”’ 
‘“*Catechism of Musical Instruments,’’ are standard 
helps, and cost little. Christiani’s ‘‘ The Principles of 
Expression in Pianoforte Playing,’’ and Weitzmann’s 
work, ‘‘ The Pianoforte,’”’ are special studies of high 
worth. 

As to musical biography, do not fail to own our old 
friend, Schindler’s ‘‘ Life of Beethoven,’’ Grove’s ‘‘ Bee- 
thoven and His Nine Symphonies’’ (an interpretive 
analysis as charming as it is suggestive), and Wagner’s 
‘* Beethoven: An Essay.”” Lady Wallace’s translation 
of the ‘‘ Letters’’ of Beethoven, of Mozart, and of Men- 
delssohn, must be familiarly known, and they are rich- 
ly personal reading. So also are Mendelssohn’s “ Let- 
ters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles,’’ the varied 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Letters to Liszt’? and his ‘‘ Letters to Uh- 
lig, Fischer and Heine.’’ A further incursion toward 
musical biography will suggest Finck’s minute and eu- 
logistic ‘* Life of Wagner,” the labor of an author- 
itative specialist. It will be wise to add, if its 
expense can be afforded, Chamberlain's ‘‘ Richard 
Wagner,” and Wagner’s ‘‘Ring of the Nibelung,”’ 
in complete translation; Praeger’s ‘‘ Wagner as I 
Knew Him,” and Von Wolzogen’s ‘‘Guide through 
the Music of the ‘ Nibelung’s Ring,’” ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde’ and ‘‘ Parsifal” (for this last series of explana- 
tions may be substituted those by Mr. Heintz or by Mr. 
Gustav Kobbé), and Heintz’s ‘‘ Guide through Wagner’s 
‘ Mastersingers of Niirnberg,’’’ are special Wagnerian 
additions to aay library. Do not omit Dieter’s 
‘‘Brahms: A Biographical Sketch.”’ Mr. Finck’s valu- 
able ‘‘ Chopin and. Other Musical Essays,’’ and Mr. 
Willeby’s ‘‘ Chopin” are needed by all Chopin players. 
Delightfully suggestive essays come to you in Hadow’s 
‘* Studies in Modern Music’’ and in Apthorp’s ‘‘ Musi- 
cians and Music-Lovers.” 

Of most distinctively musical fiction the least 
said the better. It has run to sentimentality, 
feeble theorizing and gush. Certain tolerably ro- 
bust classics like Miss Sheppard’s ‘‘Charles Au- 
chester’? with its Mendelssohn worship. Rau’s 
‘“*Mozart”’ and other old friends can nowadays wisely 
be forgotten. Worthier examples of the musical novel 
are Sand’s ‘‘Countess of Rudolstadt’’; Anderson’s 
‘*Improvisatore,”’ and ‘‘ Only a Fiddler.”’ Miss Foth- 
ergill’s ‘‘ The First Violin,” with its picture of contem- 
porary musical life in Germany is a favorite. Also to 
be named are Crawford’s ‘‘A Roman Singer”’; Schu- 
ben’s ‘‘ Asbein,’’ an anonymous and beautiful study 
and story of the days of Hasse and Gluck, ‘‘ Alcestis’’; 
and some recent stories dealing directly with music and 
musical human nature are Luska’s ‘‘ As It Was Writ- 
ten,’’ ‘‘Music Hath Charms,’”’ Bagby’s ‘‘ Miss Triu- 
merei’; Clark’s ‘‘The Dominant Seventh’ and Ste- 
venson’s ‘‘A Matter of Temperament.’’ 

So much for only a modest but absorbingly interest- 
ing book-shelf of the music-room or the beginnings of 
the town-library’s literary collection. The list would 
be longer were it to include works in foreign languages, 
especially German. Fora single example, the late Eu- 
gene Thayer’s great ‘‘ Life of Beethoven,’’ the stand- 
ard and completest of all studies of the composer 
yet prepared—tho unfinished by the author—is still 
onlyin German. Dr. Chrysander’s heavy work on 
‘*Handel”’ is also untranslated. So are important 
works by Spitta, Fétis, Pougin, Saint-Saéns, Hanslick 
and others. Eachseason, however, adds to the supply 
of translated musical literature. It is somewhat un- 
fortunate for the honor and interest of American mu- 
sical literature that no complete collection—in fact hard- 
ly any collection at all—of the critical writings of the 
late John S. Dwight, of Boston, has been put together. 
Both in and out of his ‘‘ Journal of Music,’’ he was a 
learned, stimulating and charming essayist. Nor does 
any collection of that sound and delightful New York 
critic, the late John S. Hassard, seem to be made. It 
should be a labor of love to somebody soon, 
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Education. 


M. Brunetiere on American Universities. 


In his delightful articles upon America, appearing in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Brunetiére dwells at 
length upon our universities, prefacing his account 
with a brief survey of the higher institutions of his own 
country. Thus we are offered not only a graphic view 
of the French system, but also a subtle criticism of cer- 
tain tendencies in the same and comparison at many 
points with our own system. He says: 


‘«T mention at the outset, and particularly to impress the 
fact upon Americans and Germans interested in the mat- 
ter, that the institutions for superior instruction in France 
are not all of the same type. We have two or three, not 
more, but certainly that number consecrated to the pursuit 
of pure science, as, for example, the Coliége de France, or 
the Museum of Natural History. In these no examina- 
tions are held, no diplomas awarded. Their only purpose 
is the diffusion of knowledge. Our universities are more 
utilitarian; they confer diplomas, and these diplomas, 
bachelor, /icencié, doctor, of which only the last has some- 
times, not always, but sometimes, a scientific value, have 
above all a value as State diplomas. They are at the same 
time—and this is a great misfortune—the sanction of studies 
and the titles required for admission toa career. Our uni- 
versities prepare advocates, doctors, professors; and if they 
send forth some savants or learned men, so much the bet- 
ter; but they are not instituted—altho they may so imag- 
ine—they have not been created for this purpose. In fine, 
certain great schools,such as the Ecole Polytechnique, or the 
Superior Normal School, are, as their names indicate, sim- 
ply technical or professional schools of high order whose 
first object, principal object, essential object is the recruit- 
ment of certain great public services in such a manner that 
if the existing régime were to be recklessly modified, as is 
continually threatened, it is the quality of this recruitment 
that would be really compromised and the whole order of 
public service that would be profoundly affected.” 


In the United States there are also, M. Brunetiére 
notes, universities of different types. The State uni- 
versities as those of Michigan and Virginia like the 
French universities are maintained chiefly by public 
appropriations, but unlike those exercise sovereign con- 
trol over their internal affairs, and further include in 
one organic whole, colleges or departments of liberal 
studies, technical and professional schools. 

The older universities, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, have developed from simple colleges which 
recall famous colleges of Paris and the province as the 
Collige des Grassins, Collége d'Harcourt, Collége des God- 
vans at Dijon, where Bossuet and the grand Condé 
studied. He instances these to emphasize the fact 
that here, as formerly in France, pious intention, sec- 
tarian purpose, has often given the initiative to great in- 
stitutions. New demands, the increase of population, 
the progressof science, have added new functions and 
resources. The character of the instruction has 
changed, aid the small college has become a grand 
university like Harvard, thronged with students, hav- 
ing a large faculty, and endowments and property al- 
ready exceeding ten millions and increasing every day. 
Finally, M. Brunetiére instances the more recent crea- 
tions, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Chi- 
cago, which owe their existence to the generosity of a 
founder whose name they generally bear. He notes 
that under the general direction of a board of trustees, 
who are simply bound to observe the conditions of the 
bequest, these universities are masters of their in- 
come, of their instruction, and of the choice of their 
professors. This freedom he contrasts with the de- 
pendence of the French universities, which in his opin- 
ion,can never be truly worthy of the name so long as the 
professors are appointed by the State, the examinations 
and the programs regulated by the State, and their di- 
plomas merely State titles. 

He rehearses the history: of Johns Hopkins, and pays 
tribute tothe genius of President Gilman, ‘‘ great ad- 
ministrator and organizer,”’ who maintains ‘‘ under the 
most attractive affability rare firmness of character,”’ 
and who brings ‘‘the most fecund originality to the 
service of precise, definite but grand ideas.” A single 
detail of the organization of Johns Hopkins he would 
fain see adopted by the famous Ecole pratique des hautes 
études (practical school of high studies). Instead of 
assigning the Latin, English or other literature to four 
or five professors equal in position and authority, as is 
the custom in France, at Johns Hopkins a single pro- 
fessor is the responsible chief of the department; and 
he divides the work among his several associates, 
assistants, instructors and lecturers, whose number 
varies according to the demands and resources of the 
university. ‘‘I cannot imagine,’’ says our author, ‘“‘a 
better plan, more simple or more certain, forimparting 
to studies of any order a fruitful unity of direction.”’ 
He concludes his description of Johns Hopkins with a 
detailed account of the Turnbull fund for thé mainte- 
nance of lectures on poetry, which enables the univer- 
sity to secure the services of eminent critics, like M. 
Brunetiére. The only condition imposed upon the lec- 
turer and one in which M. Brunetiére heartily con- 
curred is that he shall not affect materialism nor 
separate art from morals, 
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Biblical Research. 
New Light on Codex Bezae. 


IT-will interest our readers to have their attention 
directed to a microscopic point in New Testament criti- 
cism, which is likely to be the fulcrum for a good deal 
of important argument. We have frequently advised 
them that the criticism which the famous Codex Beze 
is undergoing at the hands of Nestle, Blass, Ramsay, 
and others, is likely to change the estimation in which 
the readings of that famous Codex are commonly held, 
and to reverse the sweeping condemnatian which has 
been passed on what are called Western Readings. 
But, apart fromthe subtle discussion of what Luke is 
likely to have written, and the identification of Lucan- 
isms, etc., there is one little point which belongs to the 
region of statistics that requires special attention, and 
may be accepted by the disputants on both sides of the 
debate. 

In Blass’s new edition of the text of Luke in the old 
Roman form, he gives some data which are the collec- 
tion of a pupil of his own, named Lippett, with regard 
to the spelling of the name Johnin the New Testa- 
ment, and in the Codex Bez@ in particular. Readers of 
Westcott and Hort’s text will remark the frequent dis- 
placement of the old-fashioned spelling ’Iwavvye (Johan- 
nes), by "Iwavyg (Johanes), the changes being an intima- 
tion that this latter form was the original way of wri- 
ting the name in the books of the New Testament, at 
least in very many of the cases where the name occurs. 
Now let us ask ourselves what is the evidence of the 
Codex Beze onthe point. According to Herr Lippett, 
the spelling with one ~ and with two n’s are distributed 
as followsin the first five books of the New Testament: 


mn n 
Matthew.............06. 25 I 
PMR esi codigsinstssccieons 24 2 
FO sncpce ce couces ses 17 4 
Luke.....ccecscesesceees as 27 
MMR Gest checapanas cee 2 21 


A mere glance at the table is sufficient to suggest that 
the two Lucan volumes have come down into the Codex 
Beze by a different line of tradition from the other 
three Gospels; and it is extremely probable that the 
rare spelling of the name John which is given in these 
two books is the original spelling of theauthor. The 
two books, then, so far as the Greek text is concerned, 
must have been in circulation by themselves; and hence 
Codex Bezze goes back not into a tetrevangelium, but 
into a detached collection, not necessarily of one 
period, in which the Lucan writings were a separate 
factor, unconnected with the rest. A stronger argu- 
ment for the traditional view as to the mode of com- 
position of these two books it would be difficult to 
find. Inthe Codex Bezz itself there is no proximity 
nor suggestion of textual family-relation between the 
two books; for the Gospel of John has been thrust in 
between them; but as Lippett’s statistics clearly show, 
they were at one time together. 

So far, then, we have an extremely plausible argu- 
ment for the unity of the Lucan writings, and forthe 
antiquity of the form of them presented by the Bezan 
text. But, if statistics will tell us so much, they may 
easily tell usa little more. 

We will, first of all, make some corrections of Lippett’s 
data. We find ¢wo cases in Matthew where the form 
‘Iwadvy¢ occurs, viz., 9:14 and 14:2; we find seven cases 
of the form ’Iwavy¢ in the Gospel of John,viz., 5:36, 10:40, 
10:41 d¢s, 21;15, 21:16, 21:17; these last three cases were 
probably omitted by Lippet: through working with a 
concordance based upon a text which read ‘‘ Simon, Son 
of Iona,” instead of ‘‘ Simon, son of John.’’ It is dan- 
gerous to extract statistics of manuscipt forms with the 
aid of a concordance. 

Now let us ask whether the same unity of treatment 
of the Lucan books is evident when we handle the Latin 
text of the Bezan Codex dinstead of D. Allowing for 
all the portions of the manuscript extant, those which 
have Latin text but no Greek, and conversely, and tabu- 
lating them with Lippett’s results we have 


mn n 

D ad D d 
Matthew.......... a5 a8 2 ° 
err eT 24 25 2 I 
JODN... 6 o20vce ce cece a7: ae 7 3 
Luke. ......00cesees I 3 27-025 
ACES. ccc ccccccccece 2 22 21 I 


And we see that in some respects the statistics are as 
pronounced as ever in favor of a double for Matthew, 
Mark and John, and a single for Luke and Acts. 
Thus, in Matthew the evidence of the Latin text is 
uniform for Johannes. In Mark it would have been uni- 
form, if there had not arisen one fresh case, Mark 6: 20, 
in which the Greek ’Iwdvvyv was accompanied by a Latin 
Johanen. In John, also, the Latin text has much more 
steadily than the Greek the form with a single xz. 
When we examine the doubtful cases, we find that part 
of the trouble is with the three passages in c. 21, 
where the Greek text has three times Zivwr 'Iwdvov, and 
the Latin text has twice Simon Johanis, which seems to 
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intimate that this form has special claims in this chap- 
ter; and this may very well be so, if the whole chapter 
be by a different hand from the main body of the Gos- 
pel. 

But the extraordinary thing in the new table is the 
way in which the Bezan Latin has deserted the Greek 
in the Acts, and abandoned what we have shown rea- 
son to believe to be the primitive spelling of Luke. So 
complete is the change of front that it seems no longer 
possible to regard the Latin translation of the Lucan 
books as a unit; the two books must have been sepa- 
rately rendered; and the chance of the existence of a 
primitive bilingual Lucan text is very much reduced. 
The two Latin texts are the work at least of different 
scribes, and probably of different hands. 

Last of all, the supposition of an original Lucan text 
which spelled Johannes with one x helps us to solve a 
textual difficulty. In Acts 4:6 we are told by all 
the editors to read the name of one of the high priestly 
party as Iwavvye, 1 do not know of any divergence in 
the transmission of this word, tho, of course, there may 
be. If itis rightiy edited, it is not a Lucan form, and 
must be by some later hand. Significantly, the Bezan 
text reads ‘Iwvdfac, which is probably the original 
reading that has been tampered with. 

It has been shown that much light on the history of 
the text may be arrived at by a simple scrutiny of sta- 
tistics. So here isa new field for the careful student to 
explore and to report on. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for February 6th. 
OUR FATHER’S CARE.—Marrt. 6: 24-34. 





GOLDEN TExT.—“‘ He careth for you.’’—1 PETER 5: 7. 


Notes.—‘‘ Vo man can serve two masters.’’—This 
verse continues the thought of the prev.ous verse about 
the eye being either light or darkness. An alternative 
is set before us, that of either being in the kingdom or 
out of it. Either . . . or.’’—If for ‘the one”’ 
and ‘‘ the other’’ we substitute the first and the second, 
we will make the ideaclearer. He will either hate the 
first and love the second, or he will hold to the first and 
despise the second. ‘“* Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’’—This explains the preceding verses. 
Those who accept the kingdom which is coming serve 
God; those who reject it for worldly reasons are serv- 
ants of Mammon, who is the devil who presides over 
worldly wealth, and so _ personifies money. 
‘* Therefore . . be not anxious for your life,’’— 
Servants of Mammon are anxious for this life; sery- 
ants of God are not. ‘‘ Therefore,’’ if ye are servants 
of God, don’t be anxious for the things of this world as 
the servants of Mammon are. The word ‘‘ anxious ”’ 
refers to worry and fretful anxiety which does not trust 
God perfectly, that he will care for us. ‘* What je 
shall eat.’’—Here Christ specifies the most necessary 
wants as those about which we are not to be anxious. 
Of course this would apply literally only to those sent 
out, like the Apostles; but in a real sense it applies to 
alldisciples, altho man must devote much thought and 
care to the supply of daily wants; but it must be a 
trustful care. ‘“\Is not the life more than the food ?”’ 
—If so, much more is spiritual life than food. 
‘* And the body than the raiment?’—If the body is more 
than the raiment, much more is the soul. ‘© Your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.’’—This must not be inter- 
preted as if all disciples were to stop working and 
trust God for food. The commonest bird of the East 
is the so-called English sparrow, which flies in great 





























flocks. ** One cubit to his stature.”’—The marginal 
reading ‘‘ age”’ is quite as good. “* The lilies of the 
field.”"—Probably no one flower was called lily, but 


showy, bulbous flowers, like an iris or a gladiolus. 
‘* Solomon not arrayed like one of these.”’ 
—The iris has a rich, royal purple color, and the gladi- 
olus has rich colors. ** Cast into the oven.”’—Into 
the large earthenware oven to heat it, to cook the bread 
on the sides. ‘‘“Do the Gentiles seek.’’—Who are 
worshipers of idols, like Mammon.—‘‘ The morrow 
will be anxious for itself.”’—It will bring its own occa- 
sions for anxiety; so do not borrow trouble. 

Instruction.—We not only can choose our masters, 
but we must. It is the most important thing we have to 
do, to choose what master we will serve. Christ came 
offering the new service of himself and his kingdom 
to people who were living forthis world. That same 
service is open tous. To enter upon it is what is called 
conversion. 











We are all either Christians or we are not Christians. 
We may be very poor Christians, or we may not be 
earnest in the service of the world; but we are one 
thing or the other. We are bidden in Scripture to 
choose whom we will serve, and then to make our call- 
ing and.election sure. Let one who isa Christian bea 
decided one. 

Yet, tho Christ says we cannot serve two masters, a 
great many people do seem to serve two masters. They 
are members of the Church, professed followers of 
Christ, and yet one cannot tell them from the world by 
their lives. God will decide, not we. 
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Christ loved to speak paradoxically so as to_arouse 
attention. He would use language true in one sense, 
which he meant, but not in another. Of course, we 
must be anxious tocare for ourselves and our depend- 
ents. We must take great pains for food and drink and 
clothing. We must not be like the birds and lilies, be- 
cause we must toil and spin. The Scripture says that 
if a man will not work neither shall he eat. We are 
bidden to labor six days. Christ’s language seems to 
contradict all this; but we must take him as he means, 
and not always literally. Inthe same way we must not 
hate father and mother, and Christ did not meanto 
command us to. 

If one is rightfully anxious for food and clothing, 
much more must he be anxious about his soul’s food 
and raiment. Christ teaches us that the anxiety we 
must feel for physical things is infinitely less than what 
we should feel for righteousness. 

There ought to be a difference between Christians 
and others in the way they take the troubles and anxi- 
eties of life. Christians ought to be always hopeful 
and cheerful. However badly things go here there is 
f or them peace and triumph above. Besides, a Chris- 
tian hopefulness should make a Christian more encour- 


aged to carry on his business earnestly and success- 
fully. 


s 
Sanitary. 

ATTENTION has been called in these columns before 
to the almost daily report in the journals of the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth birthday of some centena- 
rian, or to the death or some man or woman who had 
passed that point; and on December 3oth, 1897, Joseph 
D. Jones celebrated his hundredth birthday in Beston, 
and Basil Tyler, aged ror, died in St, Louis, and Mrs. 
Catherine Friese, of Sharon, Penn., died at 103; and 
yet it is less than forty years since a commission seri- 
ously investigated the question, asto whether there had 
ever been such a person as a well-attested centenarian 
in England, where parish records were diligently 
searched, and it was found that the persons who ar- 
rived at a full century of years, were, tho not wholly 
unknown, among the rarest of human phenomena. 
And now we find the echo of our experience in a tabu- 
lated study of the matter in the Empire of Japan, in 
their Census of 1896, the deductions from which are 
only now completed. In the population of old Japan 
—not taking in Formosa—there were 216 persons more 
than a hundred years old, in a total of 42,708,264. We 
feel that our record shows a steady lengthening of 
human life, a matter capable of demonstration in many 
other ways; and the man who as chronic optimist, be- 
lieves that the latest minute is the best minute, will also 
take much comfort from the report of President Wilson 
of the Health Board of New York City, for the year 


1897, when the actual number of deaths was less than 
it has been in any year since 1886, while the population 
of New York City was nearly 500,000 less thanit was on 
the last day of the last year, and the percentage of 
deaths was 19.52 inthethousand. This may not mean 
very much to many people; but a little study will show 
that these tables of ‘‘ dry” figures really have a very 
rich meaning. In 1892, 25.95 persons died out of every 
1,000 in New York; since that time the death-rate has 
steadily declined, till in 1897 it was 19.52. Discarding 
the fractions we find that six persons less died out of 
every 1,000 in the latter than in the former year, sothat 
at the end of 1897 there were 10,208 persons living who 
would have been dead had the old rate prevailed. But 
think of morethan ten full regiments, of the space they 
would occupy in a line on Broadway, and then think 
of some sudden calamity sweeping them at once out of 
life—an earthquake or cyclone—what a sensation it 
would create from one end of the land to the other! 
But as people drop out of life, here one and there an- 
other, silently and separately,the destruction is not 
realized till the Vital Statistician comes along and 
reckons up the ravages of disease. The men who have 
studied the question most deeply and thoroughly, say 
that the normal of the death-rate should be eleven in 
the thousand; and we are far from that desirable goal, 
and shall be while such vast numbers of the children 
born perish before they are five years old; but sanitary 
and hygienic measures are beginning to tell in lessen- 
ing the destruction, and President Wilson sums up as 
foilows: 


‘““The marked decreases are in diphtheria, croup, mea- 
sles, diarrheal diseases, phthisis, or consumption, bron- 
chitis and pneumonia. The use of antitoxin serum in the 
treatment of diphtheria, the careful inspection and permit 
system for regulating the sale of milk, the treatment of 
consumption as an infectious disease, the medical super- 
vision of schools, the inspection of tenement-houses, and 
the destruction of the worst of the rear tenements, the 
cleanliness of the streets, and the general improvement in 
the sanitary administration, account in a large part for 
the great decrease in the number of deaths and the death- 
rate.” 


...-A queer house, built of iron and thick glass, has 
been erected on the general hospital grounds in Yoko- 
hama by Dr. Van der Heyden, a bacteriologist. The 
purpose in its building was to exclude, as far as possi- 
ble, the germs of disease. To that end it is built dust- 
tight and with insect-proof joints. It has no window- 
sashes. Provision ismadein the second story to allow 
the escape of air from within; it enters only by means 
of a pipe, is carefully filtered through cotton-wool, and 
to make sterilization more complete the air is driven 
against a glycerin-coated plate which captures such 
microbes as pass through the cotton. Strong sunlight 
also helps to destroy possible survivors. The impuri- 
ties due to breathing and other causes are carefully ab- 
sorbed by chemicals. It has teen found that milk and 
unsalted butter remain sweet much longer in this 


dwelling than elsewhere. These facts we take from 
The Boston Globe, 
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But little of importance was transacted last week 
in either House of Congress. The Lodge Immigra- 
tion bill has passed the Senate, and now goes to the 
House. It has been modified considerably since it 
was presented to President Cleveland, who vetoed it. 
It is not doubted that it will soon pass the House in 
substantially the same form as it passed the Senate. 
The party in opposition, also some of the Republic- 
ans, have been very anxious to discuss the Cuban 
question in the House. Last week they broke away 
from the control of the majority, and in warm and 
impassioned speeches declared their sentiments re- 
specting the Cuban problem, with the purpose, it 
was charged, of endeavoring to put the Administra- 
tion ‘‘in a hole.’’ One of the important acts of the 
Senate in executive session was the confirmation of 
Attorney-General McKenna as Associate-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Senator Allen, of Nebraska, 
made an exhaustive speech, extending through more 
than one session, in opposition to confirmation; but 
the vote is understood to have been very nearly 
unanimous. The office of the Attorney-General hav- 
ing thus become vacant, the President sent to the 
Senate the nomination of the Hon. John W. Griggs, 
Governor of New Jersey, to fill it, according to the 
arrangements made some weeks ago and publicly an- 
nounced at the time. Upon the confirmation of Mr. 
Griggs, the President of the New Jersey Senate, Mr. 
Vorhees, will become Acting Governor. 

MucH of the time of the executive session of the 
Senate has been occupied in considering the Ha- 
waiian treaty. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, a 
Democrat, madea long speech in support of it, going 
over much of the same ground as Senator Davis 
went over, and enlarging upon the importance of 
Hawaii as a military outpost and naval station ot the 
United States. It is reported that only two or three 
more votes are needed to make the ratification of 
the treaty acertainty. Those in favor of annexa- 
tion trust that the visit of President Dole to Wash- 
ington will be of no little advantage. He was re- 
ceived by Judge Grosscup and Assistant Secretary of 
State Cridler, representatives of the Administration, 
on his arrival in Chicago and traveled to Washing- 
ton under their care. In interviews he declares that 
he cannot discuss the subject of annexation while the 
treaty is pending before the Senate. He has stated, 
however, that if annexation fails the Republic will 
continue indefinitely, and that if Hawaii shculd be 
attacked by any of the Great Powers it is not strong 
enough to defend itself. He does not believe that 
Japan has any designson the islands. It is not known 
whether he will be asked. to appear before the Senate 
Committee or not. He will take no active part to 
secure annexation, but will be at the service of the 
President and the Senate. 


THE silver question has been brought to the front 
in the Senate by the Teller resolution, reported from 
the Committee on Finance, declaring that all bonds 
of the United States are payable, principal and inter- 
est, at the option of the Government, in silver dol- 
lars. Thisis in substance what is known as the Mat- 
thews resolution, which was adopted many years 
ago. The vote in the Senate to take up the Teller 
resolution is significant, perhaps, of the relative 
strength of the bimetallic and gold standard divisions. 
It was 41 to 25. Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
voted with the majority in the affirmative. The vote 
is, by agreement, to be taken next Thursday, and the 
resolution will probably be adopted. Senator Alli- 
son has given notice of a substitute, which will be 
discussed this week. It declares in substance that 
the financial policy of the United States is to main- 
tain the present gold standard until there shall have 
been obtained an international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world for the free 
coinage of silver. The House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has finished its hearings on the va- 
rious monetary bills before it and will proceed to de- 
cide what bill it shall report to the House. 





THE vote in the Maryland Legislature on a United 
States Senator to succeed Mr. Gorman began on 
Wednesday of last week and continued daily without 
result. Judge McComas, who is the choice of the 
majority of the Republicans, began with 34 votes, 
which were increased to 46 by Saturday. The 11 
bolting Baltimore Republicans have voted either for 
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Major Shaw or Mr. Barber, and with them have 
voted five or six other Republicans. McComas’s 
vote was on Saturday exactly the same as that of 
Mr. Gorman’s. On Monday he gained three more; 
but still for an election he needs g additional 
votes. A part of these might come from the scatter- 
ing Republican votes for various candidates, but 
some of them must come from the Baltimore faction, 
who are standing out fora Raltimore man, It is said 
that the President, without declaring his preference 
for any particular candidate, has urged that the Re- 
publicans of the Legislature get together and secure 
an election at once. The strongest Republican influ- 
ence of the State seems to be for Judge McComas, 
and it is predicted that he will be elected this week, 
with the help of a number of the bolting Republicans. 
This result will be assisted, it is expected, by a cau- 
cus,of Republicans called for Monday of this week. 





Mr. RICHARD CROKER, the chief of Tammany and 
the dictator of the present city government, made 
an address at Tammany Hall last week, in which he 
outlined the policy which Tammany will pursue. He 
said that the people had committed a great trust to 
the organization, and their confidence must not be 
abused. They wanted and must have an efficient, 
honest and economical administration. If Tammany 
provided such an administration, it would become 
invincible; if it did not, it would be overthrown. 
Declaring that the heads of departments had been 
selected because of their competency and efficiency, 
he said Tammany expects them to discharge their 
duties with the same care that they would show in 
their own business. No unnecessary places or sine- 
cures would be allowed. Every man on the pay-roll 
must earn his salary. No one in any position would 
be required to violate any law forany purpose what- 
ever. If any one should try to induce another to 
violate his oath he would be punished. The new 
city officers, he said, would serve their organization 
well by serving the people well. The new Mayor is 
removing old officials as fast as he can. Last week 
he swept the Commissioners for the new Brooklyn 
Bridge out of office and put in a new Board. 





A VERY large and important conference was held 
in this city last week in the interests of reform of the 
party primary or caucus. Many interested in the 
movement were present from various States of the 
Union. The addresses and papers were directed to 
the necessity of putting the party primary under the 
control of State law, so as to prevent fraud, and to 
the explanation of the primary laws already in opera- 
tion in Kentucky, Illinois and other States. In the 
discussion, the caucus was spoken of as the foun- 
tain of political action in the United States. The 
indifference which so many voters show to the pri- 
mary was ascribed largely to the fact that these meet- 
ings are so generally under the control of bosses that 
those who are not in sympathy with the party ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ feel that their presence is useless. It was 
resolved to forma national organization, and the 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus was made president of it. The 
organization is to be known as ‘‘ The National Pri- 
mary Election League,’’ whose object is the encour- 
agement of legislation in the several States for the 
proper regulation of ‘‘the conduct of enrolments, 
registrations, primaries, caucuses, conventions, nom- 
inations and elections, assuring and securing to vot- 
ers and delegates their rights’’ assuch, and provi- 
ding penalties for the violation of such laws. 


THERE were reports last week that in view of a 
better situation in Dawson, the War Department had 
practically abandoned its proposed relief expediiton 
to the Klondike, that the quarter-master at Seattle 
had been instructed not to purchase supplies pending 
further instruction, and the offer of an Alaska pi- 
oneer to lead the people had been declined. This has 
been explained by General Merriam, who says that the 
relief has been merely postponed. He represents the 
prospect of destitution, however, as very serious; and 
plans are being pushed, so that at as early a date as 
may be necessary, an expedition of will be sent for- 
ward. Meanwhile every arrangement for the coming 
summer is being made. The railroads are planning for 
a large traffic, and over 600 passengers left Victoria 
last week for Alaskan ports. The unprecedented de- 
mand for steamers in the trade has had the effect of 
increasing the price of vessels very heavily. A British 
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owner recently refused an offer of $140,000 fora 
steamer which cost $125,000 less than four years ago, 
and new vessels ere not to be had at any price. The 
Canadian Government is getting its regulations and 
customs rules into order. It states that as it is going 
to great expense to maintain police and establish 
courts of law, post-offices, treasuries for the safe 
keeping of gold, offices for the obtaining of drafts, 
and other conveniences, it must obtain revenue for 
the outlay. Accordingly, duties will be levied on 
everything that the miners take in, except, practi- 
cally, the clothes on their backs. The Government 
also issues a warning to the public against so-called 
transportation companies which are offering to con- 
vey persons from the Eastern States to Dawson City 
by Canadian routes for from $50 to $150, and provide 
them with food ex route. All those lines are in con- 
trol of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and outside 
companies have no authority to offer such rates. 


THERE was exciting news from Cuba at the end of 
last week to the effect that the capita] of the Cuban 
Republic had been captured by the Spanish Army. 
Neither the name nor the location of the capital 
has been generally known, Only. one man in the 
House, at Washington, could give it last week; 
and he was recently in Cuba. It is somewhere 
in the Cubitas Mountains at or near Esperanza. It 
was stated that the Cuban forces, which had been re- 
enforced, were utterly routed. Thetruth appears to 
be that the headquarters of the Republic were not 
captured, but that there was a battle or skirmish near 
them in which a ranch was captured or raided. 
What was described as ‘<a death-blow to the Repub- 
lic’’ was apparently a most insignificant affair, of 
much less importance than the surrender of Juan 
Masso, an insurgent leader and a relative of the 
President of the Republic, with a small force of a 
hundred men or more. Even this is now greatly 
discounted by the fact that Masso had been reduced 
in rank by the insurgent authorities and occupied no 
position of importance or influence in the Cuban 
Army. The reports ofthe death of General Calixto 
Garcia seem to have been unfounded, if we may 
judge from a dispatch, which alleges that he has won 
an important victory at Holguin, in the Province of 
Santiago de Cuba, which he is said to have captured. 
This is described as ‘‘the death-blow’’ to the Span- 
ish in the East. 





Evidently fearing a renewal of the disturbance in 
Havana and the jeopardizing of American lives and 
interests in Cuba, the Government at Washington 
has brought together at the Dry Tortugas a consid- 
erable fleet of war-ships, under the command of Ad- 
miral Sicard. The fleet includes the ‘‘New York,” the 
‘«Indiana,’’ the ‘‘ Massachusetts.’’ the :‘Iowa,” the 
‘‘Maine,’’ the ‘‘Montgomery,” and the ‘ Detroit,’’ 
with two torpedo boats. The white squadron met 
at Key West and sailed for Dry Tortugas on Monday 
of this week. On Monday the cruiser ‘‘ Maine’’ 
was ordered to Havana, in resumption, Secretary 
Long explains, of naval calls at Cuban ports, be- 
fore the War. The report of the concentration of 
these war-ships seems to have given rise to no little 
excitement in Havana and in Madrid, stirring upa 
great deal of anti-American feeling, especially in the 
Spanish capital. The Conservatives there declare 
that this is an evidence of the eagerness of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to interfere and obtain 
possession of Cuba. In Havana, as a precaution 
against an attack upon the United States Consul- 
General, General Blanco has doubled the guards 
around the consulate building. There seems to be 
an apprehension in official circles in Washington of 
an uprising in Cuba, and close communication is 
maintained with General Lee. 





THE Panama Canal is again before the public, not- 
withstanding the repeated assertion of its absolute 
failure. Of the fifty-four miles from Colon on the 
Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific, only fourteen 
miles have been finished. The work has been 
going on now since 1882, and up to 1889 there 
were continually at work no less than 10,000 labor- 
ers. Then the work was mostly discontinued, and 
to-day about $100,000,000 worth of machinery lies 
rusting in sheds, canals and ditches. It is now as- 
serted that with the machinery on hand the remain-. 
ing work can be accomplished in eight or nine years 
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for $150,000,000, An American party of thirteen 
contractors and engineers, representing some Ameri- 
can capitalists, is inspecting this canal. The Pana- 
ma Officials are offering them every facility to see the 
works, and the newspapers are telling them the supe- 
riority of the Panama route to the Nicaraguan one. 





In England there is a marked bracing up in the 
political tone. The speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, affirming England’s readiness to go to 
war if necessary to preserve her markets in the East, 
has been greeted effusively on every hand, and the 
Liberal leaders have hastened to announce their cor- 
dial support of the Government in this decision. In 
the general stiffening up, Mr. Chamberlain has found 
an opportunity to speak of the Eastern Question, 
whose condition he says is a discredit to all the Pow- 
ers, The situation in Armenia and Crete he affirmed 
is intolerable, and it may be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to run the great risk of isolated action. This 
also met with approval, and there appears to bea 
universal feeling of gladness that the limit of yielding, 
here, there and everywhere, has been reached. The 
by-elections, of which there are several going on, do 
not seem to attract much notice, and there is little 
of political comment. Mr. Gladstone’s condition 
arouses anxiety. There have been numerous reports, 
some of them very serious; but it appears that he is 
merely suffering considerable pain from neuralgia, 
and that there is little prospect of danger. The en- 
gineers’ strike is seeing its last days. The Executive 
Committee have issueda circular advising the men to 
accept the employers’ terms. The employers have 
granted a week’s delay, and there is very general 
belief that work will be resumed very soon. 





THE charges by M. Zola against high officials in the 
French Army have continued to keep Paris and 
France at fever-heat. In the Chamber of Deputies 
there has been an effort to secure the publication by 
the Government of an alleged confession by Captain 
Dreyfus, but it was refused; and when a motion of 
insistence was presented, Premier Meline said that if 
it were pressed the Cabinet would resign. This 
shelved the discussion until the last of the week, 
when the matter was brought forward again. The 
Premier again refused, alleging State reasons, and 
then made a sharp attack on M. Zola for dishonoring 
the army. This aroused a storm, which was quieted 
fora time but afterward broke out again, the Social- 
ists and Conservatives charging down upon the plat- 
form. The rioting became so severe that the sitting 
was suspended. In the city and at numerous places 
throughout the country there has been anti-Semite 
agitation, and a serious riot in Algiers. In Paris the 
houses of prominent Jewish financiers are guarded, 
and there has been talk of a general exodus; but as 
yet the worst elements, always to be dreaded as in 
the Commune, do not seem to have been aroused, and 
there is little rea] anxiety. As to the general situa- 
tion there are various reports. Some characterize 
the whole procedure of Zola, Scheurer Kestner and 
the others as absurd and based upon no evidence 
whatever. Others declare that there is scarcely an 
intelligent man im Paris that does not believe in the 
innocence of Dreyfus and the general demoralization 
ofthe army. Zola is to be tried; but there are cer- 


tain omissions in the indictment against him in re-- 


gard to which he makes serious complaint. Most 
notable of these is his charge against the Minister of 
War, which is absolutely ignored. 

In Germany matters are more quiet, perhaps be- 
cause the Emperor has nothing new to propose. His 
naval bill is assured, he has succeeded in keeping 
Chancellor von Hohenlohe in power and quieting the 
talk about a change of Ministries, and is apparently 
waiting to see the results of his China move. That 
that was his alone is becoming very evident. It is 
also clearer that it was not only commercial interests 
that actuated him. One of the sources of French 
strength in Asia and elsewhere has been the fact that 
France was universally considered the special pro- 
tector of Roman Catholic Missions. That gave her 
prestige with the Pope and a considerable influence 
in the various countries. For some time the Em- 
peror has been courting the favor of the Vatican and 
has been bestowing special favors on the Prussian 
clergy. The fact that the two missionaries who were 
attacked were Roman Catholics was seized upon as 
a special opportunity, and will undoubtedly be used, 
so far as possible, to strengthen German as against 
French influence. The approaching dissolution of 
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the Reichstag with the necessary election and the 
possible increase in the power of the Socialists 
arouses comparatively little interest, perhaps because 
the body has really so little power. With the laws 
of /ése-majesté in their present form it is nearly im- 
possible for any one to offer a criticism on the Gov- 
ernment. During the first eight years of the present 
Emperor’s reign, to the end of 1896, there were very 
nearly 5,000 persons imprisoned on various charges 
under this law. A conception of the absurdities 
involved is gained from the fact that, in 1894, 49 
persons under 21 years of age were punished, while 
between 1890 and 1895 7 children under 15, 48 be- 
tween 15 and 18 and 183 between 18 and 21 received 
sentence. It is regarded as significant that while 
at first the number of sentences coincided very close- 
ly with the number of persons sentenced, of late 
there have been many who have been sentenced sev- 
eral times, showing that an increasing number are 
bound to say what they choose regardless of conse- 
quences. 


THERE was some hope in Austria that with the 
close of the Reichsrath the bitterness of the race 
conflict would be somewhat mitigated. It was known 
that the provincial diets were to meet, and that at 
Prague was regarded as a very possible opportunity 
for further agitation. This, however, it was thought 
might be averted if only the moderate Germans 
could secure the lead. Asa matter of fact that has 
not been the case; and Herr Wolff, the radical Na- 
tionalist, has come to the front and announces a 
program of determined opposition to the language 
law. The result has been turbulence in the Diet and 
race troubles throughout the city. A German stu- 
dent, wearing the badge of a German student order, 
was assaulted in the street by some Czechs, and im- 
mediately Wolff called on the Governor to resign be- 
cause of his inability to preserve the peace. This 
was followed by an order prohibiting the wearing of 
party badges and club uniforms under a heavy pen- 
alty, and that in turn aroused the bitterest attacks 
from the Germans, who telegraphed to Premier 
Gautsch demanding the rescinding of the order, and 
also attacked the Governor so that the Czech mem- 
bers had to surround him when he left the Diet in 
order to keep him from serious injury. In Lower 
Austria (Vienna) the Diet has passed a law establish- 
ing German as the exclusive language for schools; 
against this the Czechs protest vehemently, and the 
Social Democrats, German as well as Czech, unite 
in the protest on the ground that the law isa blow at 
civilization and justice. The outlook for any peace- 
ful outcome is not bright. 


In the special interest aroused by the events in 
China and the contest for the upper Nile, the Levant 
has been somewhat overlooked. Crete is yet with- 
outa Governor. Following on the Swiss and Ger- 
man candidates, a Montenegrin, a cousin of Prince 
Nicholas was nominated; but that met with objec- 
tion, nominally from his own people. He was with- 
drawn, and now the only name before the Concert of 
Europe is that of Prince George, of Greece, and his 
sponsor is, or appears to be, the Czar. To this Ger- 
many and Austriaare understood to be strongly op- 
posed, France 1s favorable, while England and Italy 
give assent. In Greece, and especially in Crete, there 


is general hesitancy to accept anything that Rus-- 


sia may propose. The indemnity question is not yet 
settled; the Turkish troops are still in Thessaly, al- 
tho their officers are said to be anxious, for sanitary 
as well as financial reasons, to get them out. There 
are reports of disturbances and arrests in Van and 
the Huntchagists made themselves heard in a 
threat to demolish the Russian Embassy; but the 
threat was not carried out, and the Armenian Patri- 
arch is doing his best to $ecure what he can for his 
countrymen. Bulgaria has secured the berats for 
the bishops by managing some private consecrations 
and then calling upon the Porte to accept a fazt ac- 
compiz, Ex-King Milan is strengthening himself as 
General-in-Chief of the Servian Army, while his son- 
king is said to be manifesting considerable despond- 
ency. Macedonia is quiet but for occasional grum- 
blings, which give political prophets ground to think 
that when spring opens there may bea renewal of dis- 
turbance. At this time, too, appears a pamphlet on 
behalf of the Greek Revolutionary party, Ethnike 
Hetairia, claiming that they had the cordial indorse- 
ment, even support, of the Delyannis Government, 
but were concerned solely in the freeing of the Mace- 
donian Greeks from Turkish rule, 
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GENERAL KITCHENER has telegraphed that there 
is no necessity of hastening troops to the front, as 
the Dervish advance seems to have been given up. 
For some time the low water has impeded action,and 
it now seems probable that no further move toward 
Khartfiim will be made until the next high water, 
about May. There have been reports from French 
Congo reaffirming those as to the massacre of the 
Marchand expedition. The arrival of the expedition 
at Fashoda, however, seems to be too well authenti- 
cated to admit of daqubt. Russia’s interest in Abys- 
sinia is being manifested in another Embassy which 
has started from Odessa with a large supply of valu- 
able presents forthe Negaus Menelek. M. Leontieff 
has also secured the sending to Abyssinia of a large 
cargo of Russian manufactured goods, and the Rus- 
sian Church is to be represented by the distribution of 
ten thousand smali crosses of orthodox form for dis- 
tribution among the Abyssinians. 





THE thirteenth India National Congress drew about 
seven hundred delegates from various parts of India 
to Amraoti, in Central India, the last week in Decem- 
ber. Asreported in the English papers the Con- 
gress was thoroughly loyal to the English Govern- 
ment, but did not hesitate to express its mind 
strongly on a few points. Among these were the 
retention under arrest, without trial, of the editors 
arraigned for seditious utterances in connection with 
the plague measures last fall; the frontier policy and 
especially the compelling India to meet all the cost 
of what is an Imperial rather than a national move- 
ment; more direct representation of the people of 
India in the Vice-Regal Legislative Council; a more 
thorough investigation into the causes of the famine 
with a view to the prevention of similar disasters in 
the future; the increasing of the power of magistrates 
totry and decide charges of sedition; the uniting of 
judicial and executive functions in the same official, 
etc. Special emphasis was laid on the arrest of the 
editors and what was held to be unnecessary and 
unwise pressure upon the press, which it was claimed 
had no desire to be seditious or to weaken in any 
degree the authority of the Government, but simply 
to call attention to abuses which might easily be 
remedied. A larger number of visitors, especially 
foreigners, seem to have been present than on former 
occasions. The political situation throughout the 
country seems to be peaceful. The border troubles 
do not appear to have affected the general Moham- 
medan population, which is effusive in its expres- 
sions of loyalty to the Queen-Empress. In other 
respects, however, to there appears to be ground for 
anxiety. The plague ravages continue, and there is 
evident a disposition to avenge private wrongs by 
public expense. There have beena number of at- 
tempts to cause railway disaster by men who have 
some grievance against the Government or railway 
officials. 


THE week opened with a definite announcement by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the English Government was deter- 
mined, even at the cost of war, that the door of Chi- 
nese Commerce should not be shut to Great Britain, 
and closed with the announcement that Germany had 
decided to open. Kiao-chau as a free port for the 
world’s commerce. Whether there is close connec- 
tion between the two is not stated; but it is evident 
that England’s firm stand in regard to China has had 
a very appreciable effect on the situation. Russia is 
said to have made vigorous protest against the estab- 
lishment of Ta-lien-wan as an open port, and has 
intimated to China that if it is allowed her promises 
of support will be withdrawn. France also objects 
to English supremacy along the Yang-tse and the 
West River, as implied in the arrangements for the 
loan. To these no reply has as yet been made. The 
negotiations for the loan aré dragging along, and it 
seems to be considered doubtful whether they will 
succeed. There has been some alarm occasioned by 
a dispatch from Yokohama that a fleet of nine Japan- 
ese war-ships was to leave that port for Wei-hai-wei 
this week. This fleet is strong enough to overbear 
the whole Russian and German fleet in those waters; 
and even England has not a single battle-ship equal 
to three of the Japanese vessels. It has been thought 
that Japan would be obliged to wait for the comple- 
tion of her new ships; but if the report that comes 
from Brazil is correct, that she has bought three of 
the best ships of that country, she may be in better 
trim for a contest than has beensupposed. The war 
feeling in Japan is high, and there is a general deter- 
mination to insist on the status guo, 
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A Vicarious Conscience. 


Our own faults and failures would supply, one 
would think, sufficient pangs of penitence to occupy 
that part of conscience which is devoted to lament 
over shortcomings. Few of us have reached that 
happy state of perfection in which we can give over 
repentance. We have to watch our own conduct, 
guard against temptation, and, when overcome, con- 
iess our sins to our Heavenly Father with heartfelt 
sorrow. Conscience holds a rod to check us when 
e1ring and to drive us in the right way, should the 
kindly impulse of duty fail to allure us; and when 
we reject the rod, conscience becomes a scourge to 
punish us with remorse for our disobedience. This 
is task enough for conscience. 

But there are those who find this not enough. Hav- 
ing sufficiently, perhaps, deplored their own offenses, 
they expend a large residuum of conscience in de- 
ploring the offenses of their neighbors. Their con- 
science withdraws from its primary function of guard- 
ing its possessor, and expends itself on the short- 
comings of others. This is what we mean by hav- 
ing a vicarious conscience. 

A vicarious conscience is a perverted conscience 
in its triple function. A legitimate conscience has 
three functions. The first is purely intellectual. 
It decides what is right and wrong according to the 
best, often imperfect or even erroneous, standards 
known tothe person. It may decide that self-mur- 
der is a duty, or the murder of an infant. The second 
is imperative; it commands its possessor to do what 
has been intellectually decided to be right, or not to 
do what has been decided to be wrong. The third is 
judicial; it approves its possessor for having done 
what was commanded, or disapproves him for not hav- 
ing doneit. In all this the action of conscience is pure- 
ly subjective; it has to do, in its first intellectual deci- 
sion, in its second imperative command, and in its 
third approval or disapproval, solely with the person 
whose conscience is acting. He decides for himself, 
commands himself, approves himself. 

Now the vicarious conscience perverts each one of 
these functions. What should be concerned with 
one’s self is concerned’ with other people. The vica- 
rious conscience makes constant and positive deci- 
sions as to what other people ought to do; it puts an 
imperative upon them and insists that they shall do 
what it requires; and then, when they do not obey, 
it reproves and condemns them. Conscience should 
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look inward, not outward; but the vicarious con- 
science looks outward rather than inward. It is 
benevolence that should do that, not conscience. 

Of course the vicarious conscience makes blun- 
ders. It is itself a blunder and cannot help blun- 
dering. It cannot fully understand other people’s 
convictions, and cannot always tell what they ought 
todo. Besides, when it can tell, it may blunder in 
uttering itscommands. It isgenerally well to assume 
that other people, unless we as parents or guardians 
are responsible for them, know their own duty and 
will try to doit; and when we are under obligation to 
meddle with the duty of those whom we may help, it 
can usually be better done in delicate ways, by sug- 
gestion, or indirectly through others, and not with 
that brutal frankness with which one’s own con- 
science can speak to himself. A conscience which 
positively commands others is apt-to be impertinent 
and offensive. Such a conscience also blunders in 
its approvals, andespecially itsdisapprovals, It de- 
lights in nagging reproof as much as in nagging in- 
sistence. 

No doubt we have duties to set the world right. 
No doubt we must put down, even by law, evils and 
evil-doers. But this has to do, chiefly, with ac- 
knowledged sins. Not parents and teachers alone 
are obliged to be the keepers and the inspirers of 
their children’s or their pupils’ consciences; but we 
are each in a way, a gentle and gracious way, our 
brother’s keeper. Weare not our brother’s jailer or 
watch-dog. ‘‘To his own Master,’’ says the world’s 
Teacher, ‘‘ he standeth or falleth”; and ‘‘why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye?’’ 
It was the vicarious conscience which our Lord had 
in mind when he said: ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’’ Let conscience, like charity, begin at 
home; and, unlike charity, let it be careful how it 
goes a-visiting. 





The Hawaiian Treaty. 


TuatT the Hawaiian Islands will be annexed to the 
United States somehow, either by treaty or by a con- 
current resolution, and that, too, by the present Con- 
gress, wecannot doubt. It is to be desired that it be 
done by treaty, altho both methods have had their 
turn in the past. The present Senate is so over- 
whelmingly in favor of annexation that only two or 
three votes are in question to make up the needed 
two-thirds. . z 

The arguisents for annexation are so patent and 
simple that we need not dwell onthem. Hawaii is 
the world’s garden and the world’s wonder. Its cli- 
mate is perfection, and its volcanoes are the grandest 
in existence. Its territory is as large as that of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut combined, with a 
thousand square miles to spare. It is far enough off 
in the ocean to be the necessary stopping-place of all 
trans-Pacific steamships, and yet nearer to the 
United States than to any other country. Its civili- 
zation and Christianity came from us, and three thou- 
sand of its people, those who mainly control its gov- 
ernment and its business, are American citizens or of 
American descent. It is too feeble to stand alone, 
and it asks us to take it. It is settled that we must 
either make it part of our territory or protect it from 
being taken by Japanor England. For its advantage 
and ours the offer should be accepted. 

But there are objections, and these should be se- 
riously weighed before a decision is reached. We 

are not a jingo nation; indeed we are almost fanat- 
ically anti-jingo, and the Senate may be depended on 
to consider the matter carefully, 

The objections cannot be put more clearly than 
they were in our columns two weeks ago by an 
editor of the journal which more earnestly than any 
other is opposing annexation. They sum themselves 
up in one grand objection, that we cannot afford to 
consider what would be for the advantage of Hawaii, 
because we have more than we can do at home; be- 
cause our own system of Government is breaking 
down. Says Mr. Clark bluntly: 

‘«The first duty of the nation is to itself. The most 
important consideration against the scheme to annex 
Hawaii is that we cannot afford todo it. We already 
have our hands full at home. We are perplexed how 
to deal with the relations of North and South, East 
and West, with the position of the immigrant at the 
North and of the Negro at the South; with the rela- 
tions of capital and labor; with the growth of cor- 
porations and of their influence over the Government; 
with the increasing power of the boss and the machine 
in our politics. In short, whichever way we turn, we 
find ourselves puzzled to discern how the great experi- 
ment of democracy in the United States is to be made 
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a success under conditions so different from those 
which accompanied its establishment. To add tothese 
difficulties the many grave complications which the 
annexation of Hawaii must involve would seem like 
madness.” 

It is impossible to convince one who takes such a 
view of the imminent breakdown of American insti- 
tutions. If all thisistrue, if we are going to the dogs, 
if we have no young surplus energy, if free institutions 
are proving a failure and not a success, then certainly 
let us not extend our institutions; let us brace our- 
selves for an almost hopeless fight, or let us flee 
across the Atiantic and crouch under the strong pro- 
tection of Wilhelm II. But the picture is not true, 
We are not trembling before an ominous future. The 
‘‘experiment of democracy’’ is a success beyond all 
question; and the world knows it. We are proving 
ourselves able to grapple with every question that 
arises. Our people are too wide-sighted to fail to 
see the proofs of progress. We have largely solved 
the question of Negro illiteracy. We have learned 
that we can make enthusiastic Americans out of 
Irishmen or Germans. We have not a bit of fear 
that ‘‘the boss and the machine” can win more than 
temporary and local victories over intelligence and 
patriotism. We mean to give all its rights to labor, 
and the fullest opportunities for the enterprise of 
capital; and the eternal conflict does not frighten us. 
The perplexities here are not so agonizing and critical 
that we need to be worried lest our institutions shall 
be toppled over by the pressure of a new population 
no greater than that of Indianapolis or Albany. This 
‘*most important consideration’’ against annexation 
is the argument of incorrigible pessimism. 

All other arguments merge inthis. Weare told 
that we still need to knit our own population togeth- 
er; that perhaps we might by and by be tempted to 
make Hawaii a State; that we would not know how 
to govern it, as if it could not continue to govern 
itself somehow; that we could not protect it, as if 
we were not now pledged to protect it, and were not 
doing so with the mere show of two gunboats; and, 
chiefly, that the population is miscellaneous and 
incongruous. The population of New Orleans 
is twice as great, equally miscellaneous, and with 
no beiter privilege of suffrage. A large part of 
the Chinese and Japanese are contract laborers, 
who will return to their native land, and their 
places be taken by those of other races. Under 
annexation Americans will come by the thousands 
to the islands for business, for health or for pleas- 
ure. American influence now controls, has given a 
stable and honest government, has created a con- 
stitutional system like our own, based on general 
suffrage of intelligence and industry, and excluding 
only the Mongvlian races; and that Government, speak- 
ing through regular elections, offers to this country 
the gift of these fertile, beautiful, sublime islands, 
the gate of Pacific commerce, which we must control 
and protect, ard which we can protect more safely 
and easily it we possess them. To refuse the gift 
would be incredible folly. : 

And who are they who forswear faith in our free 
institutions, and in the mission of our country to 
illustrate and in all peaceful and Christian ways to ex- 
tend our institutions, or such as ours, over all the 
world? Not, we trust, the Senate of the United 
States! 





Methodist Federation. 


THE basis has been laid for another Church feder- 
ation between two of the largest denominations in 
the United States—the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Methodist Episcopal, South. These bodies have long 
been separate bodies. The question of connection of 
the episcopacy with slavery rent the Church in twain 
as long ago as 1844, with a branch in the Northern 
and a branch in the Southern States, The mother 
Church was much the larger, and has still almost 
twice as many members as the Southern; but ihe lat- 
ter has been increasing very rapidly in recent years, 
and has been growing in other ways. The proposi- 
tion for federation comes not from the mother 
Church, but from the Church South. In response to 
a request of the latter body, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the General Conference at Cleveland in 
1896 to meet a similar commission from the South, 
At the recent meeting of the two commissions in 
Washington the Southern representatives presented 
a paper, in which their views of the relations of the 
two Churches were succinctly stated. This was 
passed over to the Northern commissioners, and was 
by them likewise adopted. On the basis of this the 
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commission has jointly agreed upon certain recom- 
mendations, which remain to be carried out by the 
two General Conferences. 

This is not a movement for union. While federa- 
tion, as illustrated in the political constitution of the 
United States, is a close, compact union of States, 
ecclesiastical federation is simply an approach to such 
union. Kindred denominations are wary in approach- 
ing one another, and seem to regard organic union as 
agraver step than division; for they divide often with 
little preparation or ceremony. They seem to grow 
easily and quickly apart; but they grow together 
slowly and with much hesitation. Federation is, after 
all, little more than a system of close fraternity be- 
tween denominations having the same faith, the same 
polity and the same general usages. 

The establishment of fraternity between Northern 
and Southern bodies, estranged by the War and em- 
bittered toa degree corresponding to the previous 
closeness of their relations, wasa great step forward. 
It ended the sharp unbrotherly conflict which raged 
after the War. These differences, which were not 


- fundamental, had to be dropped by mutual agree- 


ment; and when this was done it was possible to have 
a real fraternity. 

Federation is really but littleadvance upon fraternity. 
It is the application of the principle of comity which 
ought toexist between all Evangelica] denominations, 
and might exist without raising the question of federa- 
tion atall. According to the basis proposed for the 
two Methodist Churches they will have, if their two 
General Conferences take favorable action, (1) a com- 
mon catechism, hymn-book and order of public wor- 
ship; (2) ecclesiastical recognition and regulation of 
the present biennial international conferences of the 
Epworth League; (3) a joint administration of publish- 
ing interests in China and Japan; (4) a law that new 
work shall not organized in places where the other 
Church is well established, without the consent of 
the bishop of that Church having jurisdiction; (5) co- 
operation in making more efficient and satisfactory 
the higher institutions of learning. including the 
American University at Washington. The question 
of co-operative administration in foreign fields was 
referred, without recommendation, to the General 
Conferences. 

There is nothing radical in these proposals. Per- 
haps they would not stand a chance of adoption, if 
there were. They commend themselves to the Chris- 
tian common sense of these two great religious com- 
munities. They ought, of course, to be adopted. 
If they were, it would induce a better common under- 
standing, and remove most of the present causes for 
friction. It is impossible for the Southern Church to 
feel that the Northern body has an equally valid 
call with itself to establish churches in the South. 
No doubt in many instances it has planted white 
churches where there was really no need for 
them; where the field was already well occupied 
by Methodist churches of the episcopal order; where 
the new churches could not become self-supporting, 
and must be maintained by missionary and other 
funds raised in the North. In establishing colored 
churches the parent body has not come into competi- 
tion with the Southern Church, which many years 
ago set off its colored churches into an organization 
by themselves. Since the color-line has been drawn 
by the Northern Church, there has been even less call 
for Northern white churches in the South. While 
federation, if adopted, will not necessarily remove 
these, it may operate to prevent any substantial in- 
crease of their number. 

What we would like to see is the organic union of 
these bodies. There are some differences between 
them in matters of government and usage; but these 
are slight and unimportant and might be easily ad- 
justed. The two would form a united body of more 
than four anda quarter million communicants, which 
in itself would be an object-lesson of strength and 
unity to our much divided Protestantism. This, 
doubtless, is the ultimate end to which they are 
tending; but they may have to travel a long road be- 
fore reaching it. The greatest hindrance does not 
lie in the differences which we have mentioned, but 
is social rather than doctrinal or ecclesiastical. If 
the Northern Church would agree to set apart its 
colored constituency into a separate colored organi- 
zation, or allow it to be united with some one of 
the colored bodies, the greatest barrier to organic 
union would be removed. This prejudice looks with 
horror at the possibility of having a Negro bishop 
preside over a white conference. S>™“e Northern 
Methodists have the same prejudi~e. 
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The Northern and Southern bodies are really 
closer in sympathy and feeling than they have been 
at any time in their separate history; and it is to be 
hoped that this proposition for federation which 
comes from the Southern Church and has been ap- 
proved by representatives of the Northern, will be 
carried out by the legislative bodies of these two de- 
nominations. 


Reform of the Party Primaries. 

THE Australian system of secret voting has 
brought us pure elections in nearly every State in the 
Union. Before this system was generally adopted by 
the States close elections were beset with temptation 
to commit fraud on the ballot-box, and great uncer- 
tainty existed sometimes as to whether the announced 
result was not due to gross violation of the laws. 
Bribery was perfectly easy and comparatively safe. 
Public confidence in the fairness of elections was im- 
paired, and grave dangers to our institutions were 
threatening. 

Who wasactually elected President in 1876—Hayes 
or Tilden? Was the narrow majority by which New 
York was counted for Cleveland in 1884 a perfectly 
honest one? These questions were raised, and men 
were divided on them generally according to party 
feeling and party sympathy. Since then States have 
gone one way or the other by narrow majorities or 
pluralities, without raising any question of fraud. Se- 
crecy of voting secures freedom from restraint, re- 
moves temptation to bribery, and makes honest elec- 
tions and honest results as nearly sure as human laws 
can provide. The barest plurality is now accepted 
with a degree of confidence which only overwhelming 
majorities could formerly assure. Isthat not a great 
gain? Great party conflicts are now ended on elec- 
tion day. Everybody is perfectly willing to acquiesce 
in honest results. 

The Australian ballot system was really an inva- 
sion of party privileges. It took, for example, from 
the party the preparation and printing and the giving 
out of the baliot. The State took upon itself these 
functions and thrust the party representatives at the 
polls out of the path and presence ofthe voter. It is 
now discovered that there is need for the State to go 
further back in the process of ticket-making and ap- 
ply the principle of the secret ballot to the party pri- 
mary or caucus. It is not enough that the tickets as 
nominated by the parties should be printed and given 
out by the State on electionday, under circumstances 
securing to the voter absolute secrecy of voting; for 
party bosses run party machines, and party machines 
rob the individual of his rights, manipulate results, 
and put the primary system, intended to be perfectly 
free, under the control of an oligarchy of politicians. 
The fountain of party action is the caucus; and sound 
Republican government requires that the will of the 
majority should be protected at that point as well as 
later at the ballot-box. 

The party primary inthe hands of a boss is simply 
an instrument to work his will. By means of a 
fraudulent enrollment it is quite possible for skilful 
manipulators to secure the election of delegates who 
will do exactly what the machine wants them to do. 
There is no individual liberty of choice. In the Reg- 
ular Republican Convention, which nominated Gen- 
eral Tracy for Mayor of New York last fall, there 
was no discussion and no apparent difference of opin- 
ion, What was planned beforehand was carried out 
without difficulty or delay. The chairman of the 
Manhattan delegation, on an important question, 
cast the entire vote of the county, without the for- 
mality of a poll, and without a protest. This is the 
way machines are run in both parties, and bosses ob- 
tain and maintain their tyrannical power. 

The dangers which threaten our institutions from 
bossism need not be set forth in order. They are 
before every man’s eyes. To avert them we must 
restore to the people the control of the primaries. 
The large and influential national conference held in 
this city last week shows that the attention of honest 
men ofall parties has bzen called to the evil, and 
that they are agreed as tothe remedy. Several of 
the States already have laws for the orderly and 
honest conduct of primary meetings. The State 
itself, under these statutes, controls the registry of 
voters according to their party relation, provides 
ballots, supervises the balloting as at public elections 
and declares the result. Opportunities for fraudu- 
lent enrolment are removed, and every party voter 
may express his wishes with as great secrecy as the 
Australian system secures at the polls. 

The prospect of securing an efficient primary law 
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in this State is excellent. The Governor has inti- 
mated his desire for a short, simple, workable law; 
and the Legislature, having the fear of a veto before 
its eyes, will doubtless try to satisfy his requirements. 
State control of primaries will be an important aid to 
municipal reform, which is a problem of the first im- 
portance, not only in New York where Tammany 
has again got control of the first city in the country, 
but in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and all our 
large cities. 





Factories and Machinery. 


IF the hope of gaining markets for manufactures, 
or the fear of losing them, is threatening war in the 
East, the actual state of war between manufacturers 
and operatives must bring the great and very difficult 
economical questions involved into active discussion. 
The meetings this week in this city of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, attended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, might well find very weighty 
questions to discuss. The securing of foreign mar- 
kets is the question now agitating the European 
Cabinets, We have a similar question, how we can 
develop our own foreign commerce; but the greater 
question is, how wecan have peace between the men 
who build and own the mills and the men who han- 
dle the machinery. The insistence of this problem is 
seen in the engineers’ strike in Great Britain, just 
concluded by the defeat of the strikers, and in the 
strike of the operatives in the New England cotton 
mills; but the solution of this problem is more diffi- 
cult than most people imagine. 

The difficulty is in the new conditions which the 
use of improved machinery has created. When new 
machinery is first introduced it gives in:mense ad- 
vantage to the company or the country which adopts 
it. There follows a period of great prosperity and 
great profits with high wages. Then other compa- 
nies and other countries begin to compete for those 
profits. Before long equally good machinery is used 
everywhere; and this machinery will create more 
cloth or more iron than the world wants. Hand 
labor would not do this; machinery will. Goods 
are produced much faster than they can be sold. 
Then, in the race to sell their products at a profit, it 
becomes necessary to reduce expenses, and the chief 
reduction must be in the itemof wages. The opera- 
tives do not believe the reduction necessary, and they 
refuse to work. They strike, and very likely, as in 
the case of the present cotton-mill strikers, the man- 
ufacturers are very glad of the strike; it gives them 
a chance to close their mills and dispose of their 
surplus. The fact is that there are more mills built 
and run and more cotton goods made than people re- 
quire, and the goods must be sold at a loss if sold at 
all; and neither the cutting down of wages by the 
manufacturers, nor the strikes of the operatives touch 
the real cause of the evil. 

The only visible way to limit the production and 
keep up the prices, is some agreement among the 
manufacturers, whether by reducing the hours of 
work, or closing some of the mills, or limiting their 
product. But that is a trust; and our people have 
come to be greatly afraid of a trust. Nevertheless, 
something of the nature of a trust, at least great 
combinations of capital which can control the output 
for the whole country, is the only way to secure 
steady conditions, whether of employment or wages. 
It is true that great combinations covering the nation 
and controlling national production, are the next 
thing to control by the nation, and so are an ap- 
proach to Socialism; and that approach is being 
made in all countries, and something of the sort may 
be the final outcome. 

But this is no real solution, for trade is interna- 
tional, and no one country can have the monopoly of 
manufacture. If by agreement or law the factory 
hours in this country were to be limited to eight, we 
could not compete in the markets of the world with 
another country in which the hours were ten or 
eleven, if that country had equal machinery and 
equal or smaller wages. That is a difficulty which a 
policy of protection by tariff may meet so far as our 
own local markets are concerned; only extraor- 
dinary compensating advantages would allow us 
to compete with other nations in foreign markets, 
andso our producing power would be limited. We 
are only now learning how to combine at home for 
the benefit of the manufacturing and the producing 
classes; and we have not even begun to learn how 
the nations of the earth can combine to equalize 
hours of work or to limit production to the real 
needs of consumption. These are problems that 
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cannot yet be solved. They mustawait slow solution 
by the antagonistic forces that create financial chaos 
and ruin, such as have just now, in England, caused 
the loss of many millions sterling through the un- 
fortunate strike of the engineers, under the sense of 
mutual rights and obligations. 


The Chinese Situation. 


TRADE is the key to the situation in the Far East; 
and very critical the situation is. 

All the greater Powers but Great Britain want to 
possess the whole or a part of China. They want it, 
except it be Russia, for theirtrade. Russia wants it 
in part for pride of greatness. Whenever any one 
of the three, Russia, Germany or France, gets pos- 
session or control of new territory, the first thing 
done is to close its ports to foreign commerce. 
French commerce is free in French Africa, Ger- 
man in German Africa; but the commerce of 
other nations is excluded by high duties. This 
fosters their own manufactures and their own ship- 
ping at the expense of all others. But Great Britain 
does no such thing. When she takes possession of 
India, she opens every port equally to all nations. 
Canada or South Africa or Australia, as soon as they 
have parliaments of their own, put their tariffs on 
British as freely as on French imports. Great 
Britain believes in free commerce, asks no favors, but 
trusts solely to the enterprise of her people to create 
and preserve markets. She has succeeded better 
than any other nation. She has three-fourths of the 
commerce with the Far East, and she wishes to 
keep it. 

In order to preserve an equal right with other 
Powers in Chinese markets—and China, with her 
immense population, is expected to be the great mar- 
ket of the world for European manufactures—Great 
Britain has her treaties with China granting her 
privileges equal to those of the most favored nation. 
Those treaties would lapse if portions of China should 
be alienated to other Powers. They would not 
properly lapse under terms of a lease, such as that by 
which Germany has taken the magnificent port of 
Kiao-chau; and Germany under English pressure 
yields the point. Great Britain has now declared 
that her trade in China shall not thus be excluded. 
Great Britain lives on her trade, and she can protect 
it. She has publicly declared, with the direct threat 
of war, that she will not allow Russia to close any 
Chinese ports. What she asks for is more open 
treaty ports where all commerce shall be equally free 
to enter, subject only to the equal tariff which China 
puts on all commerce. She offers a great and needed 
loan to China, but on this condition, among others, 
that three new open ports shall be created, one of 
them Talienwan, which is in Northern China, which 
Russia proposes to secure for herself. To this Russia 
strenuously objects, because she wishes to be able, 
before long, to control its commerce for herself. 
Great Britain has the fleet; she has Japan behind 
her; she has behind her the moral support of the 
United States. Al] these Powers wish free commerce 
with China; and Great Britain and Japan have a fleet 
in the Chinese waters big enough to allow them to do 
what they please. It looks like a show of force. 
The European Powers have imagined that Great 
Britain was such a lover of peace that she would 
submit to anything. But the British Government 
has spoken, and behind it is the total sentiment of 
the Empire, and with it is Japan; and it seems prob- 
able that Russia and her allies, Germany and France, 
must yield. 

Besides the combined navy of Great Britain and 
Japan, with its overwhelming superiority, Japan can 
put a well-equipped army in the field, much superior 
to anything that Russia can supply. Japan has not 
forgotten how, under the threats of these three com- 
bined Powers, she was compelled to evacuate China, 
holding only Wei-hai-wei until the indemnity should 
be paid. Since then she has enlarged her navy; a 
determined Cabinet is in power; and the chance may 
have come, which seemed to be hers at the close 
of her war with China, when China and Japan will 
unite against foreign aggression, and with Great Brit- 
ain to help them... It is true that still China is but 
an eggshell that can be-cracked by the slightest blow; 
but this may not longbe so. The regeneration that 
has come to Japan may yet come to China; and it 
may come rapidly if the pressure of foreign aggres- 
sion throws China into the arms of Japan and Great 
Britain. The impending partition of China seems just 

now tobe delayed by the act of Great Britain, who 
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declares that she will fight rather than allow other Pow- 
ers to shut her out of the Chinese trade to which she 
has, and to which she will insist on having, equal 
rights. This is the key of the situation. A few 
weeks will show whether Russia will back down—or 
whether we shall have war. We prophesy peace; for 
Russia is not ready to fight in Chinese waters. 





THE matter of the resignation of Dr. John Hall as 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in this 
city, has taken a very satisfactory and agreeable turn. 
It will be remembered that the session had accepted the 
resignation and that a meeting of the church was called 
to ratify their action and appoint commissioners to 
represent them before the Presbytery. The church 
meeting was to be held in the lecture-room; but it was 
so crowded that they were compelled to move into the 
body of the church, the seats of which were filled. In 
anticipation of the meeting some of the women of the 
church had taken matters into their own hands and or- 
ganized an opposition to the acceptance of Dr. Hall’s 
resignation; and then one organization after another 
in the church followed suit, and the unanimity of feel- 
ing amongthe young people as well as the old was so 
strong that when the motion was made to decline to 
accept the resignation or to send commissioners to the 
Presbytery no one raised his voice against it. With 
absolute unanimity the recommendation of the session 
was voted down. The session apparently discovered 
that they would have no backing in the congregation, 
and were silent. It seems clear that Dr. Hall did not 
hand in his resignation simply because he felt enfee- 
bled by age, but because he felt that he did not have 
the support of some of the influential men in the church. 
The Warszawiak discussion probably had something 
to do with the neglect to carry out plans-for the cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Hall’s pas- 
torate. The last two years have been sad ones for him, 
owing to the death of his son in California, the dan- 
gerous sickness of his brilliant son, Dr. Thomas C. 
Hall, who has had to withdraw from his Chicago pas- 
torate, and the death of a beloved grandchild. The 
ovation given to Dr. Hall after the church meeting, 
when the whole congregation went to his house and 
passed through the parlors expressing to him their af- 
fection and loyalty, was a remarkable one and brought 
tears tohis eyes. On Sunday he announced the with- 
drawal of his resignation, and he will remain as pastor 
at least a full year longer until he shall have rounded 
out seventy years of life; and he will accept an assist- 
ant. Such a man isan honor to the Churchand to the 
Christian ministry. 





Tue Princeton Alumni dinner in this city, last week, 
was anovation to Professor Shields. What was his 
merit? Simply that he had signed a petition for the 
license of the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Prince- 
ton Inn, and when he was criticised for it in presby- 
teries and synods he resigned from the Presbyterian 
ministry. We see nothing grand or creditable in that. 
It was also an ovation for President Patton; and he 
raised the cheers by declaring that Princeton Univer- 
sity would hold itself independent of all ecclesias- 
tical dictation, and that ‘‘ prohibition will not stop 
drinking in Princeton,” but ‘‘will only increase the 
trade in corkscrews.’’ That is hardly a pretty way to 
talk toa crowd of young men over their champagne. 
If prohibition is so injurious why does the University 
renew its prohibition? We have had great respect for 
President Patton’s ability and for his general wisdom 
since he became connected with Princeton; but this last 
speech of his will not help good morals. President 
Patton intimated that the pronouncement of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on signing petitions for liquor license 
‘‘has no binding authority’? and might be diso- 
beyed. Very true, and so the pronouncements of the 
synods on the signatures of the Princeton professors 
were not authoritative and need not be resented. In 
each case the right of expressing an opinion was in- 
dulged, and a good right that is. We are as little 
pleased with the incident when two representatives 
from an Amherst alumni dinner the same evening bore 
in a bottle of wine garlanded with Amherst colors. In 
so doing they represented Amherst alumni generally as 
little as the Princeton diners represented the Prince- 
ton alumni. 





WE believe in giving the rich men their due. We 
lately read an authorized verbatim report of a so-called 
sermon delivered to perhaps the largest congregation 
in Chicago, in which it was stated that the late million- 
aire, George M. Pullman, ought in the hard times to 
have spent his accumulaced wealth in providing work 
for his employés without any profit to himself. The 
language used was calculated to inflame the passions of 
the ignorant, and appeared to us false and slanderous. 
We wrote to his brother, the Rev. Royal H. Pullman, 
D.D., of Baltimore, asking him what the facts are in the 
case; and he replied as follows: 

Prior to the so-called Pullman strike, when the hard 
times were affecting the railroads of the country so 
seriously and reducing the demand for new cars, I 
know of several large contracts that were made at a 
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financial loss that the workmen might be keptjin work. It 
was always an anxious question with my brother to pro- 
vide work for his men. We were very intimate, especially 
on the great questions of the industrial situation. He built 
the town of Pullman with a sincere desire to better the 
home life of those in his employ. In this he was actuated 
by as true a Christian spirit as ever moved a minister to 
preach Christianity. I said to him on one occasion: ‘‘ You 
will preach a powerful sermon in brick and mortar to be 
understood by all thinking men.”’ He was a practical Chris- 
tian without denominational bias. The spirit of the life of 
our Lord had strong hold upon him, and was the supreme 
power that held sway over all his business enterprises. 





....There is new ground for hope that France may 
be converted from its atheism. The Bishop of Orleans 
has visited the Popein behalf of the beatification of 
the Venerable Joan of Arc. The Bishop is convinced 
that the miracles are all genuine which are claimed in 
her behalf, and he begged the Pope that her cause 
might have precedence of the two hundred and seventy- 
one causes which are on the list of the Congregation of 
Rites. Even granting that two-thirds of these would 
be rejected, her case would be delayed over a quarter 
of a century. It was of the greatest importance, said 
the Bishop, that her case should be immediately con- 
sidered and decided, inasmuch as France was suffering 
from an attack of atheism, which could not be relieved 
by recourse to metaphysics. What France wanted 
was to be shown a person who had loved and worked 
for it, and behind whose love and work God necessarily 
appeared. The country, he declared, would rise again 
from belief in such a person to belief in God. The ap- 
peal was successful, and the Holy Father replied that 
the Maid of Orleans should have precedence over all 
others. But it is extraordinary strabismus which can 
see in the canonization of a popular heroine a cure for 
atheism. 


....We do not know why Prof. W. L. Bulkley and 
the other colored teachers in Claflin University, S. C., 
in making their protest to the Legislature of South Car- 
olina against the Jim Crow car bill, now introduced for 
the seventh time into the Legislature, should depreca- 
tingly speak of the ‘‘feeble arguments ’’ which it con- 
tains. We call the arguments strong and the entire 
protestimpressive. Inthe Revolutionary War Marion's 
first company consisted of twenty men and boys, white 
and black: and his ragged regiment of both colors in- 
creased till it became a terror to the enemy. The new 
bill has now been approved by the Railroad Commission 
of the State, and there is really a danger of its passing 
this time. It is simply an abomination to condemn de- 
cent, cultured, self-respecting, cleanly colored men and 
women to ride where they will be’subject to insult and 
befouled with dirt. A distinction between the first 
class and the second class, which will naturally put the 
rough and rowdy of whatever color where they belong, 
is all that is needed. 


....Prof. Jesse B. Thomas is greatly mistaken if he 
thinks that he answers THE INDEPENDENT’S editorials, 
‘*The Passing of Close Communion,’ and ‘‘ The Un- 
knowing Dead,” by saying, in The Examiner, that the 
same argument would show the “‘ passing ’’ of Congre- 
gationalism. Weare not set for the defense of Con- 
gregationalism or any other ism; all we are interested 
in is the coming of the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
through the Christian Church, including its denomina- 
tions and rebuking their sectarianisms. If Dexter or 
Ross taught error, let the error be corrected. Baptists, 
says the best Baptist authority through our columns, 
are giving up formal invitations to the Lord’s Supper, 
and it works for comity; Congregationalists are in- 
viting all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, and it works 
forcomity. That is well. 


....The speedy trial in London of the man who 
killed William Terriss, the actor, which resulted in a 
verdict that he was mentally irresponsible and a sen- 
tence to confinement in an asylum at the pleasure of 
the Crown, serves to remind us that in England a find- 
ing that a criminal is insane is not the short cut to free- 
dom which it too often proves to be inthis country. In 
Great Britain, offenders who escape capital punishment 
on the plea of insanity are likely to pass the remainder 
of their lives under such restraints as will safeguard 
the public; and that is as it should be. 


....We sympathize with the converted Jew who has 
been told that he must eat pork as a testimony that he 
is a real Christian, and who publishes his protest in the 
leading poem of a Jewish-Christian magazine. It be- 

ins: 
© “Oh, must we eat the flesh of swine, 
Because, Lord Jesus, we are thine?’’ 


It is not at all necessary. 


....Germany has a bit of a quarrel with Haiti; she 
sends a war-vessel and threatens to blow up the capital 
if her demands for reparation are not granted in twelve 
hours. The United States has a worse grievance with 
Siam; she makes a claim, and instead of seizing a port, 
she accepts arbitration, and wins her case. Ours is not 
a Jingo country. . 


....The eclipse last Saturday was most successfully 
observed, but absolutely no facts have come yet by ca- 
ble as to what new discoveries or what confirmations of 
old discoveries have been made. Our readers, however, 
will be informed as soon as the photographs have been 
properly studied and compared. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Church Attendance in Boston. 


BY THE REV, ISAAC O. RANKIN. 


Art the annual meeting of the Boston City Mission- 
ary Society on Monday last, an interesting study of 
church attendance was presented by the Secretary, the 
Rev. D. W. Waldron. Acareful canvass was made un- 
der his direction of actual attendance at all the services 
held in the city of Boston on the last Sunday of Novem- 
ber, 1897. In summing up the results, the Jews, who 
have no Sunday services, and the Roman Catholics, 
were left out of the account, and must be considered as 
excluded in the summary which follows. 

Leaving Jewsand Roman Catholics out ofthe account, 
there were 265 places of worship of all names in the city, 
having an average seating capacity of 625, or 165,625 
sittingsaltogether. This is the present provision for 
church attendance in the whole city. The population 
of Boston at the end of last November was approxi- 
mately 530,000. Of this number, by the estimate of the 
best judges, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
30,000 are from Jewish, 260.000 from Roman Catholic 
and 240,000 from non-Jewish and non-Roman Catholic 
families; 240,000, therefore, is the total number for 
whom this church capacity of 165,625 must provide; or 
a total apparent falling short of 74,375. 

This lack, however, is only apparent, and there isa 
real excess of capacity over need. Of the 240,000 peo- 
ple considered in the report only a certain proportion 
can be present in church at any given time. The sick 
and those who attend on them, mothers and young 
children, the aged and infirm, those who have neces- 
sary work and those who are away from home, must 
all be excluded from the list of possible churchgoers. 
In order to afford a basis of ascertained fact for the 
statement of this proportion, Mr. Waldron had acareful 
canvass made of 1,200 families consisting of 4,728 indi- 
viduals. Of these, 1,900, or approximately two-fifths, 
were unable to go to church at the time of the inquiry, 
leaving three-fifths as the proportion of those who 
might have goneif they-had chosen. Mr. Moody,ina 
letter to Mr. Waldron, makes the proportion of those 
necessarily detained more than one-half from personal 
study of the neighborhood of his home in Northfield, 
but two-fifths is the proportion used in the report. 

Of 240,000 individuals, therefore, two-fifths may be 
supposed to have been necessarily absent, while three- 
fifths, or 144,000, might have attended church on that 
day if they had been inclined. On this showing fhere 
is an excess of church capacity, for the city as a whole, 
of 11,625. 

The Sunday chosen was one of good weather with no 
unusual hindrance to churchgoing, and of the 265 
places of meeting, full reports were received from 234. 
There were present at the morning service in these 234 
meeting places, 36,931 persons, in the evening 34,567, 
in the afternoon 14,781, at Young People’s meetings 
6,865, at Junior meetings 975, and at various other serv- 
ices, mostly prayer-meetings, 1,526. Of 228 Sunday- 
schools, 200 reported an attendance of 29,588. 

Estimating the attendance for the missing 31 places 
at twice the average number of those present at the 
places reported, 46,716 were present at the morning 
service. Add the number at the principal service 
in those places where no morning service was held, and 
55,589 is the number gathered at the principal service 
of the day. Additions must be made to this number 
for those attending Sunday-school or afternocn or 
evening service for the first time; but Mr. Waldron 
does not believe that even with these additions the 
whole number of individuals attending church on that 
day exceeded 72,000, or half the number of those who 
were well and old enough to go tochurch and were 
otherwise not necessarily hindered. If these 72,000 
individuals who chose to go to church on that particu- 
lar Sunday had all been seized with the desire to attend 
at one and the same hour, there would still have been 
room in the existing places of worship for 93,625 peo- 
ple besides themselves. If the other 72,000 who might 
have gone and preferred to stay away had chosen the 
same hour in which to attend, there would still have 
been 11,625 empty seats in the pews. 

The situation in Boston is, no doubt, peculiar; not, 
perhaps inthe proportion of church neglect but in the 
ample or oversupply of church accommodation; but the 
lesson of empty churches with an increased amount of 
church neglectis the same everywhere. Whatever local 
needs may exist for church building, the need of a bet- 
ter and more economical use of the plant of the exist- 
ing churches is the urgent need of the time. 


PeexskiLL, N. Y. 





PRESIDENT EATON, of Beloit College, takes the place 
of Mr. Shapleigh in the American Board Deputation to 
China. The party sails from San Francisco January 
31st. The traveling expenses are met mainly by private 
funds. 


....The Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church has issued an earnest appeal for increased 
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donations. Since October the receipts have fallen off 
very much, especially in the Eastern Synods. A spe- 
cial home mission week is called for from February 
2oth to 27th. 


....The Rev. Michael J. Cramer, D.D., a brother-in- 
law of Gen. U. S. Grant, died on Sunday last, at Car- 
lisle, Penn. He was a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and was for a time United States Minis- 
ter to Denmark. 


....The question of the size of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church is to come before the 
next Assembly in the form of an overture from Penn- 
sylvania in favor of a synodical instead of a presby- 
terial representation. At present its full membership 
would be 672. It is claimed that such a body is prac- 
tically a popular convention, and is altogether too un- 
wieldy to give careful judicial attention to the numer- 
ous delicate and intricate questions that come before it. 
The expense, too, is a serious matter. The mileage, en- 
tertainment and contingent funds last spring amount- 
ed to $53,575; and it is claimed that a proper re- 
duction of the size of the body would save annually 
about $30,000. The change from presbyterial to syn- 
odical representation, it is argued, will be fully in accord 
with the Presbyterian idea, and will increase the value 
and the importance of the synods, which of late have 
been somewhat effaced. 


....The closing services in the old Church of the 
Strangers on Mercer Street, in this city, were held last 
Sunday. There were special exercises, including a ser- 
mon by Dr.Geo. Alexander and addresses by other pas- 
tors, and by Chauncey M. Depew, who sketched the 
early history of the church, and especially Dr. Deems’s 
relations with Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. Dr. 
Deems came tothis city from the South just at the 
close of the War, and started in in a modest way, build- 
ing up an increasingly strong church, until, through 
acquaintance with Mr. Vanderbilt, he secured the site 
on Mercer Street. The land belongs to the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, and the trustees, on the renewal of the 
lease, required a heavier rental than the church could 
pay, and as the Central Congregational Church on 
West Fifty-seventh Street, was about to disband, ar- 
rangements were made to purchase the property. The 
congregation moves into its new quarters next Sunday. 


....A gentleman who has been recently traveling in 
the Caucasus has had an opportunity of seeing some of 
the banished Stundist families, scattered throughout 
that province. He states that it would seem as if fiend- 
ish skill were shown in settling these unfortunate 
brethren in districts where they are absolutely deprived 
of Christian fellowship with their neighbors, and 
where it is impossible to obtain a living of any sort. 
At a post station in an outlying district, this gentlemen 
was shown an emaciated man, who had a family of five 
children and a wife, and whose monthly earnings did 
not exceed $4. He had been a well-to-do farmer in the 
Province of Kieff, but, accused of disloyalty to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, he had two weeks given him to 
clear out of the district. In this short period he had to 
sell his stock, grain and other worldly possessions. Of 
course this was done at enormous loss. He is now, 
with his wife and children, literally starving, and four 
years more of his term of exile havetorun. At an- 
other station a poor wretch was attending onthe Tartar 
post drivers, doing their dirty work, and glad of what- 
ever they bestowed on him in the way of clothes and 
provisions. This man had been a respectable carpen- 
ter, in a good way of business, but had. been banished 
to the Caucasus for five years, accused of being a Stun- 
dist. Several similar cases were seen by the traveler, 
who describes the patient heroism of these brethren, 
who, altho their lives have been utterly broken, never 
fail to pray for their oppressors, and for the coming of 
the time when the light will be spread throughout Rus- 
sia. 


...-One of the significant signs of the times in Prot- 
estant Germany is the great joy that is everywhere ex- 
pressed in the conservative circles of thecountry at the 
call of Professor Schlatter, of the University of Berlin, 
to the newly founded sixth chair in the theological fac- 
ulty of the University of Tiibingen. Wiirtemberg, of 
which Tiibingen is the university, formerly the head- 
quarters of a positive, even if not strictly confessional 
orthodoxy, has in recent years entirely fallen into the 
hands of the liberal element. Infact, since the death 
of Kiibel there was not an orthodox man left in the fac- 
ulty, while the neological teachings of some of the 
members, notably of the veteran Weizsicker, and the 
recently called Gottschick, aroused the deepest antago- 
nism throughout the Kingdom, the Protestantism of 
which is marked by a deeply pious, even pietistic and 
Bible-loving Christianity. The official synod, confer- 
ences, papers of various kinds, and other organs of 
Christian thought in the country, complained so loudly 
and long that the Government finally agreed to the 
establishment of a sixth theological professorship, to be 
filled by a man who would be acceptable to the conserv- 
ativeschool, Fortunately, the authorities managed to 
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secure one of the very best men of this school, Schlat- 
ter, only a few years in Berlin and originally a Greifs- 
wald man. His call to Tiibingen is something of a par- 
allel to that of Tholuck to Halle in the days of Gese- 
nius and other rationalists at that famous school. 
Schlatter has been most warmly welcomed to his new 
post, especially by the Wiirtembergers, who hope that 
he will raise up again at that old seat of positive theo- 
logical teachings the standards once so prominently 
planted by Beck, Palmer and other men of earlier days. 


....-The Princeton Inn question came up in very 
definite form at the Princeton Alumni dinner in this 
city last week. Among the speakers was President 
Patton. Referring to the action taken by certain Pres- 
byterian ecclesiastical bodies, he said: 

“‘Itis not strange, then, that aninstitution with so great 
a function should be separate, independent and governed 
by laws of its own making. It should be free from political 
complications, and it should be free from ecclesiastical en- 
tanglements. I do not know of any university that has a 
greater right than Princeton has to assert its autonomy. I 
do not undervalue the moral bond that subsists between 
Princeton and the Presbyterian Church. When I consider 
how Princeton was founded, when I think of the men who 
have endowed her and the men who have administered her 
affairs, I do not hesitate to say that we should be faithless 
to a most sacred trust if ever through any act of ours that 
bond were broken. And yet I am also bound to recognize 
the fact that the charter of Princeton University is abso- 
lutely unhampered by any sectarian considerations. I am 
loyal to my Church. I know the law and the constitution of 
my Church, and I know that much of what has lately been 
quoted as the law of that Churchis not law and has no 
binding authority. But whether it has or not, I cannot 
consent to have the law of that Church as such imposed on 
Princeton University. The interests of Princeton are in- 
trusted to the sacred keeping of twenty-seven men. They 
and their successors must make and administer their own 
laws,and I, while I hold my place as the head of your 
alna mater, willdo what in me liesto keep the hand of 
ecclesiasticism from resting on Princeton University.”’ 
Touching on the topic of the relation of the College 
to the students, he said: 

“‘The task of governing a large body of men, many ot 
whom are of age, and fully half of whom are approaching 
majority, is not easy; and we succeed best when we induce 
them to govern themselves. We do not forget that aside 
altogether from popular clamor we owe a duty to our stu- 
dents and to the parents who have committed them to our 
care. Weare discharging that duty with such wisdom as 
we have; and I think it may be safely said that where the 
faculty of Princeton University fails no other body of men 
in similar circumstances is likely to succeed. I know that 
there are temptations in Princeton; I know that some men 
are given to excesses; but I also know that there has been 
a manifest improvement in the morals of our students in 
recent years, and that Princeton never had so clean a rec- 
ord as in the year that closed with the commencement of 
1897. I shall not indulge in harsh language, tho I am 
tempted to be indignant when I think how good men have 
been maligned and pure motives have been impugned. I 
wish to turn to good account the criticisms that we have 
received, ill-advised as many of them have been. The 
friends who give us advice do not know our difficulties, and 
I cannot stop toexplain them. But one thing is sure, pro- 
hibition will not stop drinking in Princeton; it will only in- 
crease the trade incorkscrews.”’ 


....Those who think that the secretaries of Mission 
Boards are not kept busy may be interested to know 
the varicus departments divided among the four secre- 
taries of the Presbyterian Foreign Board. On the for- 
eign field there are 25 missions, with I0g stations to be 
looked after; and while the missions are to an increas- 
ing degree self-directing, it is no small task to keep 
thoroughly posted as to the conditions of the different 
sections. Then there are 705 missionaries, with whom 
acertain amount of correspondence must be kept up. 
These missionaries have friendsin this country who 
have more or less of relation with them through the 
Board, and the secretary in charge is expected to keep 
himself generally posted in regard to the personal work 
and circumstances of each. Then there is the Home 
Department, with its Church at Homeand Abroad and 
Assembly Herald, the foreign mission departments of 
both being prepared by the secretaries; the corre- 
spondence and general care of candidates, an ever in- 
creasing and most difficult as well as most important 
work; correspondence with the synodical and presby- 
terial committees, something over 200 in number; the 
Sabbath-schools and Young Péople’s societies, and the 
various individual pastors and churches throughout the 
country. There is also the preparation of leaflets, 
notes for the religious press,and the superintendence of 
the various special agencies as the field secretary and 
just now the representative of the Forward Movement, 
designed to secure. the special interest of individuals 
and churches in the support of individual missionaries, 
while one item, not the least, is that of keeping accu- 
rate record of the proceedings of the Board, and the 
generalcare of thedocuments. All this, apart from the 
treasury department with its care of the accounts, re- 
ceipts and expenditures of every conceivable kind. 
Some people have claimed that a larger force of sten- 
ographers might do away with the necessity of so 
many secretaries. Tothis the reply is made that peo- 
ple who have correspondence with the Board always 
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want to go to persons in charge and would seldom be 
satisfied with any one else. Over and above ail this 
office work is that of addressing audiences, attending 
ecclesiastical meetings, etc. A lady tried one day to 
secure one of the secretaries to address a meeting and 
found that every possible date for some weeks was 
already engaged. 


Missions. 





How the Plague Spreads. 
BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


WHEN the plague was at the hight of its ravages in 
Bombay and Poona, the authorities at Satara were able, 
by vigorous quarantine measures, to prevent its enter- 
ing and establishing itself in our city. One or two im- 
ported cases were discovered; but they were quickly 
removed and preventive measures taken. Not all the 
towns and villages were fortunate enough to have such 
efficient officers. Karad isa city of from twelve to 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, situated thirty-two miles 
south from Satara. When people were fleeing from 
Poona and Bombay on account of the plague-scare, 
Karad took no measures to protect itself, and the in- 
fected people were allowed free entrance there. Thus 
the plague was brought there during the hot season, and 
in the latter part of May there were plague-cases in the 
city, and in one at least of the neighboring villages. 
But the frightened people employed every means to 
conceal the matter from the Government, ‘‘ lest the sol- 
diers should come and search their houses, as was done 
at Poona,’’ and lest they should be put to the incon- 
venience and expense of disinfection. 

On the tenth of June I went to Karad to look after 

my mission work. My Christian preacher, Rowji, who 
was living there with his family, told me of numerous 
cases of plague that he had known, and pointed out 
houses where from one tothree persons had died of 
the disease. ‘‘ And yet,’’ said he, ‘‘the city authorities 
were taking no notice of it. All the deaths were re- 
ported as having been caused by common fever.’’ I 
told him that I thought I ought to write to the Collector 
of Satara and inform lttim of the condition of affairs. 
He said that he had already written, but had received 
no reply. We went immediately to the Mamlutdar’s 
office, and I talked the matter over freely with him. 
Rowji’s letter had just returned to him from the Collect- 
or with the order to investigate and report immedi- 
ately. He told me that he could get no evidence of the 
existence of plague—that the municipal officers and his 
own subordinates all denied it. The result was that 
after investigation he returned answer to the Collector, 
‘‘No plague.’”’ From the Mamlutdar’s office I went to 
the Civil Hospital and asked the native doctor about it. 
He also denied that there was any plague in Karad. I 
asked him how he could account for so many sudden 
deaths inthe city, and he said they were caused by 
common fever. ‘‘ But how about the swellings under 
the cheeks?” ‘‘They may have been caused by 
mumps.’’ It did not occur to him that the mumps 
caused the swelling of the whole side of cheek and 
threat, while the plague swelling was a small hard ball 
and intensely painful. But he said: ‘‘ Not oneofthose 
cases has been brought to the hospital.’’ Further 
effort was useless at the time, and I returned home. I 
was actually afraid that my preacher Rowji would 
be taken up and punished according to law for 
making a false report. He, however, kept me in- 
formed of case after case,and I reported them to the 
Deputy Collector at Satara. The deputy would write 
to the Mamlutdar, and would invariably receive the 
reply, ‘‘ No plague.’’ Thus matters went on until the 
middle of July. For six weeks or more the dread dis- 
ease was allowed to work its way in the city, un- 
checked, until every part of the city was permeated 
with the fatal poison. At last it became so prevalent 
that the local officers could no longer deny it,and it 
then came officially to the knowledge of the Collector. 
Vigorous measures were then instituted to ‘‘stamp it 
out’’; but it had become so wide-spread as to seem a 
losing battle. The people, thoroughly frightened, left 
the city in such numbers that it was said that the pop- 
ulation was reduced to 2,000; and yet in this small 
number thirty cases of plague were reported daily. Had 
any such ratio prevailed in Bombay with its 800,000 
population it would have meant a daily rate of no less 
than 12,000cases. The city was desolated; and even if 
the plague could be driven out at once it would be long 
before it could recover its former prosperity. 

It is difficult to understand how these people can be 
so negligent in affairs so vitally connected with their 
own welfare. I suppose-it is owing partly to religious 
prejudice, which deprecates the intrusion of strangers 
in their houses for purposes of disinfection as well as 


for searching for the sick and dead; partly to their 
Stvical belief in fate, and partly to their want of energy 
toenter upon the vigorous campaign which would be 
necessary to remove the insidious foe. But whatever 
the cause, the people of Karad paid very dearly for 
their indifference when the plague first appeared in 
their midst. 


Satara, Inpia, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Being Born Again. 


BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


An Appress AT CARNEGIE Hai, New York City, Frinay, JANUARY 
14TH, 1898. 
Iam glad the story of the Good Samaritan, just read, is 


bearing up people. (This remark has reference to the collec- 
tion just taken up.) A millionaire told me the other day that 


he had plenty of money and had never had any trouble in . 


making money; but he said he did not know how to dis- 
pose ofit. He said, if I could convince him that he could 
do more good than harm in giving his money away, he 
would gladly do it, as he did not care to keep it himself; 
and I do not know that I could make him understand how 
todo more good than harm with his money; but I ama 
Yankee and can makea guess. I would like to have him 
go down in the slums of New York, in the tenement-house 
district, and there see, as he easily could, a man and his 
wife and as many as seven children, in some instances, all 
occupying one room, and Jet him stay there for a week, and 
I think he would then know how he could do more good than 
harm with his money. After that week’s stay I think he 
could see that he could buy a block, put up new tenement- 
houses, comfortable buildings, and have a park in the mid- 
dle, with plenty of green grass where the children could go 
and play, and where he could get two and one-half to three 
per cent. on his money, and have some funds, a sinking 
fund, to keep the building in repair—just as George Pea- 
body is doing in London. 

I do not believe we are going to uplift New York. One- 
half the people of New York do not know how the other 
half lives,and under these circumstances the work of up- 
lifting is impossible. The city missionaries who go down 
there can tell you how it isto bedone. I do not think you 
can bring upa family of males and females in the same 
room and bring them up pure. It may be possible; but I 
do not see how it can be done. 

I was in Mr. John Garrett’s house in Baltimore, in his 
dining-room; and he told me what took place at one time 
in that room. He said he had tried to get Mr. Hopkins to 
make out his will and do something for Baltimore; and 
when Mr. George Peabody, a lifelong friend of his, came 
back from Europe, he entertained him in that room, and 
Mr. Garrett said to Mr. Peabody: ‘‘I wish you would talk 
to Mr. Hopkins about doing something for Baltimore ’’; and 
Mr. Peabody said: ‘‘ No; I do not like to tell other people 
what to do with their money ”’; and he said: ‘‘I do not like 
anybody to tell me what to do with my money. I made it. 
and I do not know that I want anybody to come and tell 
me how to spend it.’’ But Mr. Garrett said he was going 
to get Mr. Hopkins to do something, and he asked him to 
dinner at his house with Mr. Peabody; and after the serv- 
ants had brought in the platter of roast beef he made a 
motion for them to withdraw from the room; and when 
there was no one left but the three men, Mr. Garrett, Mr. 
Peabody and Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Garrett said: ‘‘ Which do 
you enjoy most, giving away money or making it?’ He 
said Mr. Hopkins at once became interested, and he looked 
toward Mr. Peabody to see what his answer was; and for 
some time Mr. Peabody seemed to be in deep thought, and 
finally he said: ‘‘ There is a great fascination in making 
money. Money gives a man power, money gives a man 
influence,and money gives a man control over other men; 
but,”’ he said, “a few years ago I got looking around me,and 
I found that I could not take anvthing awav with me;and I 
have seen many people get into trouble from what was left 
them; and I thought that if I ieft my relatives $100,000 apiece 
that would be sufficient for them.’’ And finally he said: “I 
do not think it is best to give ovt money, as I think it is de- 
grading to give money outright to a man; and I thought 
of the poor people in the East End of London whom I could 
help ; and soI got some men whom I knew and whomI 
had trust in, and I put up that building in London; and I 
never had anything that hurt me so much as that—I had 
not trained myself to give money out without interest. 
But they built up a building with the money, and when 
it wascompleted and occupied I went downthere. There 
wasa green plot of grass in the center of the block, and I 
went into some of the rooms. Everything was neat 
and tidy; everything was in good order and seemed 
to convey the impression of comfort; birds were in 
cages here and there and plants were growing; 
and when I saw this there was a new feeling in my heart 
that I never had before; and I think Ican say from my 
heart that from that day I have enjoyed giving money.”’ 
He gave much money away, and I do not think there was 
any lawsuit over Mr. Peabody’sestate. If you have brains 
enough to make money, why should you leave it toa few 
sons to gamble it away on races, or in stocks, or to have 
lawyers take it up in fees? I think there are a good many 
ways where you can do more good with your money than 
harm. If you really want to know, I think these reporters 
could tell you. They can,in their papers, show you where 
you can spend your money and do more good than harm. 
If you want to uplift this city it can be done; but as we are 
now going I do not think it will be done. 

Did you ever notice there is hardly a single command- 
ment that is not broken by the’ sin of covetousness? 
Did you ever notice that sin? Very oftena man is put 
into office as atreasurer for nothing else than because he 
has the sin of covetousness, and those who put him in 
office think he will be a good officer because of his covet- 
ousness. 

Why was it Naboth was put to death? Because of the 
covetousness of Ahab. Why are these bank cashiers going 
off to the penetentiary? Because they covet. It is an 
awful sin; and vou will find God putting his seal, and a 
deep seal, against the sin of covetousness. It is a good 
long road for one to get away from himself, and it cannot 
be accomplished by one’s individual efforts ; it must be by 
the help of God. 

Now, I have a note here from some one, saying: ‘‘ You 
spoke about the love of God coming into your soul. Would 
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you tell us how you got that? and put it so plain a poor 
man can understand it.’’ I will tell him, and tell it so plain 
that any one can understand it ; and if I do not put it plain 
to you, you speak out and say ‘ Plainer.’’ I want to get 
down to the earth, and not soar in the heavens. 

How many people in this Carnegie Hall this morning 
really believe in the truth of Christ’s sayings? | am going 
to ask all of you. How many in this audience really believe 
that when the Son of God was on earth he taught the truth ? 
Do you believe that when Jesus Christ was down on the 
earth hetaught the truth? I am going to put it to a vote, 
and I will ask you to raise your right hand—those who be- 
lieve it. I see one man rutting his hand in his pocket. I 
suppose he is getting ready to say No. If you believe that 
Jesus Christ taught the truth, raise your right hand. I 
see one man that does not raise his hand. Well, we will 
start out with that statement, that Jesus Christ taught the 
truth. Now, listen! ‘‘ Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.”” There are three ways in 
which the Holy Ghost puts it: Born again, born of the 
Spirit, and born from above. 

Now, will you turn that thought in upon yourself, each 
one personally,and ask yourselves this question: ‘‘ Have 
I been born again?’ Now,I am not asking if you area 
church-member, mind you; I am not asking you if you 
have subscribed to some creed; but I am asking you this 
question: Have you, personally, been born of the Spirit, 
born from above, bornagain? Now, you know I am one 
of those who firmly believe that the Christ-blessing in or- 
der to come toany man or woman this side of Heaven, 
has to be born of the Spirit. For sixty years there have 
been showered on my head these blessings. 

I heard a man saying on the street: ‘‘ Moody is making a 
good thing out of this.’ That is quite right. Ithink it is 
about the best thing to be made inthis world. I have had 
forty years of solid peace; that is a prettv good thing to 
have, isn’t it? I have had forty years of fighting sin; that 
also is a pretty good thing. I have had forty years unin- 
terrupted communion with God; that is a pretty good 
thing. 

Whom did Christ say this to? He didn’t say it to the 
disreputable woman he met at Jacob's well. He didn’t say 
it to some poor drunkard, or gambler, or thief, but to one 
who held as high a position as there was in the religious 
world, with one or two exceptions. He was a noble mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin,a teacher of the law of Moses; and 
there is not one thing in the Word of God said against him. 
And he said to this teacher that, except he be born again 
he could not even see, much less inherit, the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I am glad he said it to Nicodemus, and not to 
that poor woman; otherwise people would say: ‘I have 
not fallen as that woman; I am naturally so good, natu- 
rally so amiable.”’ 

I remember one place I went intoin New England and 
they said: ‘‘Why should Mr. Moody come here into this 
New England town? Why doesn’t he go into the slums of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and other large cities?” 
Have you ever heard of any place where man has not 
fallen? And do vou think there is a place in New England 
orin the State of New York where people are so naturally 
good and so naturally amiable that they do not need to be 
born again of the Spirit? 

A lady some time ago wanted to get a daughter of hers 
into a seminary with which I am connected and she said to 
me that she did did not want to get her in under false pre- 
tense; and she said she did not believe in my theology. I 
said: ‘‘ What do you think is my theology?’ I found she 
did not know much of it, nor do I myself; and I told her 
so. Then she said: “I don’t believe in your kind of 
preaching.’’ She said: ‘‘ Your abuse of that elder brother, 
referred to in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, is about as 
abominable as anything that I ever heard.”’ I asked her 
to state his model traits; and she said: ‘‘ He stayed at home 
and supported his father, and his younger brother went 
away from home.” I told her that I still held my former 
viewsand that the last I heard of that elder brother he was 
outside of his father’s house ina fit trying to get in. A 
man that cannot rejoice over the return of a wanderer, and 
that wanderer his own brother, I think he is the meanest 
character in history. That is my opinion of it. You take 
that elder brother and run him through the beatitudes 
and he is abominable in everything. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit’; was he poor in spirit? He stood so erect, so 
faultless, that it isa wonder he did not tumble backward. 

‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit.’’ He never had trans- 
gressed any law of his father. If any of you women have 
such a husband I pity you. I pity any one with sucha 
husband, because if there is a thing wrong you did it; he is 
so constituted that he could not do wrong. Did you ever 
meet that character? I have met such. Here is a man 
who never transgressed his father’s law once. What a 
wonderful creature! 

‘Blessed are the poor in heart.’’ He said his father had 
not given him any kids—bless you, his father had been doing 
nothing else but giving him kids all his life. 

“‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness.’’ He was as full of it, as full of righteousness, as 
the sun is of light; but it was human righteousness, and 
human righteousness we might well sweep it out of exist- 
ence. We want divine righteousness. 

“‘Blessed are the merciful.’ He was merciful! he did 
not want his father to receive the prodigal. That son 
would not have come home if he had thought of the recep- 
tion which the elder brother sought to provide. Think of 
a man whocould not rejoice over his own brother return- 
ing home! The Bible states that on the return of a wan- 
derer there is a thrill through Heaven; and there was 
such a thrill when this prodigal came home. 

We do not want the spirit of that elder brother among 
us; and let us pray that the spirit of the Pharisee may be 
taken from us. He was one of those touchy men of whom 
you have to be so careful lest you wound their feelings. 
When he has climbed up to Heaven if he should see the 
sinner there whom Christ pardoned while on the cross, he 
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would say to him: ‘Who were you on earth?’’ And if he 
was told by the other that he was the thief who died on a 
cross with Jesus, he would turn and say to him: ‘‘ You are 
a thief. Don't you ever speak to me up here, sir. I never 
associated with such people down on earth, and I do not 
want to do soin Heaven.”’ 

To the first woman he met in Heaven he would say: 
‘“*Who were you on earth ?”’ And if she answered: ‘‘ I was 
Mary Magdalen”’; he would say: ‘“‘ What! that woman 
that had seven devils in her? Don’t you ever speak to me 
up here.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in heart.’’ That is the 
A BC of God’s alphabet. 

These doctrines people have so much trouble with! If 
you go into the third chapter of John and come out of it all 
right, you will have no trouble with any other chapter of 
the Bible. 

I was as full of skepticism and infidelity at one time as 
any man ever was. In getting the breath of Christ into 
the heart you have to tear down many times a good deal of 
the scaffolding around you. I would like to tell you what 
this new breath is not. Now, yesterday I was misunder- 
stood. Some Christian woman wrote me: “Shall I go to 
work before I receive the gift of the Holy Spirit?” Some 
one misunderstood me to say to Christians that their re-. 
ligion consisted in work. It does not. It.consists in faith. 
It is not salvation by works, but ‘‘to him that believeth.” 
What does that mean, you say, where it says ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear andtrembling’’? You have 
got to get it first. You take it as a gift, and then you work 
out of gratitude because you are saved. So don’t think 
you can get salvation by your works and tears and prayers. 
Take it as you would every other gift. God offers it; you 
don’t have to ask for it. 

It is not going to church, either. A great many people 
think they are all right because they go to church. That 
does not make a mana Christian. I suppose some of the 
worst characters on this earth go to church. They go to 
cloak their iniquities. Some go because it is a society mat- 
ter; because they are trained to it. I don’t suppose any 
one in New York goes to church as much as Satan does. 
It is not a sin to stay away from church; and a man is not 
a Christian simply because he goes tochurch. The Bible 
does not say, ‘‘ Except ye join the church ye shall not see 
the Kingdom of God.”’ To be born again in the Spirit is a 
new breath in itself, and is an act of God. It is something 
outside of ourselves. God is the author of life, and it 
comes direct fromGod. It is not in its nature the turning 
over of a new leaf and the forming of a new resolution. How 
many in this congregation at the first of the year said they 
were going to turn over a new leaf, said this at the begin- 
ning ofthis year, this new year. But you didn’t keep the 
resolution you took for three days. A friend of mine told 
me that he had made certain resolutions, and after three 
days he was right back into the old leaf which he thought 
he had turned. I will venture to say if all the good reso- 
lutions, intentions and resolves made at the first of the 
year and already broken were written on parchment, it 
would take a good many horses todraw them all. You 
did not keep them. We have not power to keep them our- 
selves. That power does not come of our own wish. It is 
not coming here, and having your feelings wrought up or 
going to a funeral and having your feelings wrought upon 
by the burial service held over a dear friend, and promising 
the minister that you are going to live a different life. How 
many ministers can tell you of resolutions and promises of 
this kind made at the funeral services of some lost friend, 
and who knows that within three or four months they are 
back to their old life. 

Perhaps you say, ‘“‘ What isit? And howcan you prove 
I need this new life.’”” How many times have you promised 
yourself and your friends you would never do certain 
things, and then gone out and done them. 

“He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he who 
taketh acity.”’ It’s a great thing to get seif-control, but 


I do not think there is any self-control coming out of our-. 


selves. 

Now, listen to this, in the seventh chapter of Mark, 21st 
verse: 

“ For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all 
these things come from within and defile the man.”’ 

My dear friends, don’t you see that you have a bad 
‘stream if you have a bad fountain? Christ’s own illustra- 
tion is: Make the tree good and the fruit willbe good. If I 
have anapple-tree that does not bear good apples, and I 
prune and dig around it, I have bad apples when I pick 
them off. Fhat tree needs to be cut off, anda new life, or 
graft, putin. It has to have the God life, the divine life, 
putin. This is taught to Nicodemus: “That which 
is born in the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit, is spirit’; and when I was born of my parents I got 
a fleshy nature trom them,and when I was born in the 
Spirit I got another nature from God. The Bible puts it 
“‘The old Adam” and ‘‘ The new Adam.”’ In Galatians 
you will find the fruits of the flesh and the fruits of the 
Spirit. How vile those of the flesh are! 

My friends, pray anoint your eyes with eye salve so 
that you may see. I have often had wives come tome 
and say, ‘‘ Mr. Moody, please pray for my husband. He 
is all right at heart; he has a_ good _heart.”’ 
I pity them; and I tell them that I pity him, and 
will pray for him. But the trouble is with the heart. 
There is the trouble. All the trouble is there. Let the 
heart be right, and the eye will be right, the hand and the 
arm and the lips and our lives will be right. Let the heart 

be right, and you will have self-control, you can then con- 
trol your temper, because God will give you control of your 
temper. 

You want to get control of your lusts and appetites; and 
Christ gives that power. The reason so many have lost the 
victory is because they are fighting the battle with their 
powers and nothing else. 

Now, if you really want it above everything else, listen : 
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‘He came unto his own,” that is, unto the Jewish nation, 

‘and his own received him not; but as many as received 

him, to them gave he the power to become the sons of God, 

even to them that believe on his name.”’ ‘ Born of God.”’ 

Now,the old remedy for sin in this world is to be born again, 
and I do not believe man has ever found any other way. If 
Christ will come into his heart and dwell there and become 
his Savior and his Redeemer, he will give him power over 
sin; and I do not believe the reign of sin will be broken 
until Christ comes into the heart of man and takes posses- 
sion. This is not, mark you, a dogma orcreed. It is ‘“‘As 
many as receive him.”’ As Paul said, ‘“‘ when it pleased 
God to reveal his Sonin me.’’ Yousay it is a mystery. Of 
course itis a mystery. There is amystery about the Bible 
to this day. You see a tree running upinto its branches 
and leaves, and there alsois amystery. Wherever there is 
life there is mystery. I am not talking fiction, but fact. 
You can become an heir of glory by partaking of this life. 

Listen again: ‘“‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, he that 
heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me hath”’ 
—it does not say ‘‘ he shall have,”’ but ‘‘hath”’; may God 
burn that into your soul—* hath everlasting life and shall 
not go into condemnation, but shall pass from death into 
Ife.” Death had his hand on Christ once, but never will 
again; andif I have the Christ life, I have the life which 
is as everlasting as God. 

Listen: ‘‘The words I speak unto you are spirit and 
life.” There is life in his word. Let me quote that again, 
that verse: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that hear- 
eth my word "’—you have heard it, handled it and read it— 
“he that heareth my word and believeth on him that sent 
me hath everlasting life and shall not come into condemna- 
tion ’’—which means judgment—“ but shall pass from death 
unto life.”’ 

It says in one place that, as Jesus spake these words 
many believed on him there. You do it now—this morn- 
ing. Right here in Carnegie Hall. Do it now. 
the door of your heart and bolt and bar it, and say you will 
not let the Son of God in. Throw it open and say: ‘‘ Wel- 
come, thrice welcome, Son of God; come in.’’ I don’t care 
if you have been a drunkard, or anything else. Just give 
your appetites over into Christ’s keeping. He will receive 
it. Say, ‘‘I cannot keep it;” say, ‘“‘ Lord, keep it; I cannot 
keep it.” 

I remember when I was down here in the Hippodrome 
of a man who said that he could not keep his appetite for 
drink under control, and it occurred to him that God could 
keep it for him. And he went out from the service at noon 

—we had scrip in those days, the days of the War—and he 
had some scrip, a ten-cent scrip note, and he said: ‘‘ Now, 
Lord, if you allow me to keep that money for twenty-four 
hours I will take it as a token that you have answered my 
prayer.’’ The next day he came there and he brought the 
scrip with him, and he seemed so happy on account of it 
that tears of gratitude ran down his cheeks. He was never 
troubled after that with his appetite for drink. And I tell 
you that this is a remedy for sin; and if man would let 
Christ into his heart there comes into his life spiritual life, 
spiritual power. 

Listen again: Peter says, speaking of the incorruptible 
seed—it is the incorruptible seed—you get that seed into 
your heart, take it into your heart now, plant it and watch 
it, because the germ of life is there. If I plant this watch 
in the soil and watch and water and tend it, I would not 
get a number of other watches from it, because the germ 
of life is not there. But, let me take a bushel of wheat 
next May and plant it and I will get fruit, because there is 
life there, the germ of life. 

Peter puts it again, and I like this way better: ‘‘ We be- 
come partakers of the divine nature.’’ Then he has the 
nature. Then you begin to cultivate this new nature. 

Nowadays you hear so much about culture. If you get 
the new naturein and then culture, all right. But, get the 
seed in. Suppose I plow a piece of ground lengthwise and 
crosswise, and then lengthwise and crosswise again, and 
then I harrow it, and then after harrowing it I putina 
cultivator, and then a brush add use the brush, and my 
friend Van Rensselaer came along and said, ‘‘ Moody, what 
are you doing?’’ And I would say: “I am cultivating this 
land.’’ He would say, ‘‘ What are you going to put in?”’ 
I would say: ‘Il am not going to put anything in.’’ Well, 
in that case I would be the same as the man who starts to 
culture without putting anything in. Theculture is all 
right after you get the seed in. Get the seed in and then 

culture. The more culture then the better. But, the idea 
of a man trying to cultivate an old crab-apple tree without 
grafting anything on! Cease that work; get the seed of 
the Spirit in and then cultivate it, and it will be like the 
little seed which brings forth a mighty oak. Don’t rest in 
your church-membership; don't rest in any creed, or in 
any resolution; but get your feet fair and square on the 
Rock, and then let the waves roll against you, and then 
you will stand. You cannot help it. 


BisHoPp Joyce, who has been spending two years 
visiting the missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in China, Japan and Korea, will shortly return 
to the United States. He has twice presided over the 
mission conferences in these countries, traveling over 
twenty-one thousand miles. He has visited every mis- 
sion station in Japan, and been in eleven of the eigh- 
teen provinces of China. During the period of his stay 
in Eastern Asia he has ordained eighty-one ministers. 
He states that the past year has been a good one among 
the conferences and missions. The net increase in 
Central China alone was 1,030. Hethinks the Korean 
field is ripe and ready for the best work of the Church, 
and that now is the golden opportunity. On his way 
back he will pass through India and meet Bishop Foss 
and Thoburn and Dr. Goucher, who are officially visit- 
ing the missions in that country. 


Don’t lock, 
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Literature. 


The Life of Philip Schaff.* 


‘<I aM a Swiss by birth, a German by education, 
an American by choice,’’ was the brief account which 
Dr Schaff was accustomed to give of himself. It re- 
minds us of another great Swiss by birth and Ameri- 
can by choice to whom science is as much indebted 
in this country as theology is to Philip Schaff; one 
was the son of a Swiss pastor at Neuchatel, and the 
other born of a carpenter in the canton of Graubiind- 
en, near Chur, or Coire as the French spelling is, 
baptized and trained in the Reformed Church, to 
whose faith and profession he adhered substantially 
to the end. 

His father died when Philip was a year old. His 
mother, who was born the year of the French Revo- 
lution, 1789, belonged to a large family of farmers at 
Zigers, near Chur, and had the much coveted von to 
her name. She married a second time but remained 
greatly attached to Philip, her only child, who con- 
tributed to her comfort, returned to visit her as 
often as he could, placed her ina pleasant home at 
Glarus where she died in 1876, venerable in years 
and personal dignity. At their last meeting the 
mother and son celebrated together the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper. The account written down by 
Dr. Schaff's own hand is one of the most touching 
passages in the volume. 

Philip Schaff’s Swiss nativity had much to do with 
his facile adaptation of himself later to American 
life, tho its first effect was to carry him to Germany 
for his education. As a boy he spoke Italian and 
German in the streets at Chur. Herealso he became 
familiar with Romansch, a dialect peculiar to the 
canton, which with its strange survivals and mixtures 
must have been comically recalled to him later, when 
he was introduced to the Pennsylvania German at 
Mercersburg, with such expressions in it as den 
mind aufzumachen, travellen, breakfasten, schmoken, 
stoppen, and so on. 

The account of young Schaff’s student days is full 
of interest from its beginning in a pietistic, semi- 
Moravian school at Kornthal in Wiirtémberg on 
through his university days. Poor as he was, noth- 
ing that was essential to a good training seems to 
have escaped him. Inthe Gymnasium at Stuttgart 
began his lifelong friendships with William Julius 
Mann and the two sons of Schwab the poet. Mann 
and Gustav Schwab came, as he did, to this country, 
and while the former rose to the highest positions in 
the German Lutheran Church, the latter has made 
for himself an honored name anda great place among 
the merchants of the metropolis. These are but 
early examples of a trait which was always conspicu- 
ous in Dr. Schaff, his natural gravitation to the best 
men. Heheld onto his early friends through life, 
and as they died one after another he still kept up 
the connection by renewing the relation in the next 
generation. 

The religious impressions that were made on him 
at Stuttgart never left him. The old Wiirtemberg 
pietism had much to do with the fervor and simplic- 
ity of his Christian character to the end. It un- 
doubtedly became a shield against the influence of 
Frederick Christian Bauer and Strauss, who were 
then at the hight of their power, and opened his 
heart and mind to such men as Tholuck, Julius Miil- 
ler and Neander. 

Germany was at this time divided between the ra- 
tionalism of Bauer and the evangelicalism of Schmid. 
Dr. Schaff describes in these 
pages his relations with these men and with the other 
great men who, at this time, made the Universities 
at Berlin, Halle, Tiibingen and Géttingen the centers 
of the intellectual power and ferment of the world. 
Orthodox, truly evangelical and spiritual in the best 
sense as he ever was, it gave an added merit to his 
mind that he was always able to appreciate, justly 
and at their full value, the strong points of a heretic. 

Among his early friends was Mrs. Meta Heusser- 
Schweizer, daughter of a Swiss pastor, a lady o 
genius and piety, and the only Swiss poetess of any 
considerable renown. The friendship continued un- 
broken to her death in 1876. Under her influence 
the young student developed some indications of po- 
etic talent, and for a time seems to have been fully 
convinced that he was a child of the Muses. A few 


with his own hand 





*Tue Lire or Puivip Scuarr. In Part AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. By 
Davi S. Scuarr, D.D., Professor of Church History in Lane Thes- 
logical Seminary. With Portraits. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pr. 
xv, 526, with Index, $3.00. 
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of the compositions of this period are extant, but the 
better and more sober conviction triumphed at last. 
One permanent survival of this phase of his experi- 
ence was his interest in Christian hymnology; an- 
other was a memory stored with the great poems, 
from the Iliad down, and his constant and enthusi- 
astic counsel to his young friends to seize the time for 
filling their memories with the great masterpieces. 

From Tiibingen we follow the young student to 
Halle and Berlin. The story is a vivid and delight- 
ful representation of the student life in Germany at 
this time, full of the romance and inspiration of a 
kind of intellectual knight-errantry in which a young 
candidate for fame while working hard himself, is at 
every step rubbing against some of the champions of 
the schools, and being carried forward and higher 
by the generous touch of their inspiration. 

At Berlin the good fortune came to him which was 
the turning-point of his life and raised him at once 
above anything like want. NHengstenberg offered 

~ hima place in the family of the Baroness von Kréck- 
er astutor of her only son. He was fully equal to 
the situation and able to contribute as much ashe re- 
ceived. His buoyant spirits, bright eye, attractive 
person, his generous temper and brilliant conversa- 
tion at once captured the noble and brilliant circle to 
which he was thus introduced. Hesaw muchat this 
time of the country life of the Prussian nobility as 
well as of the court life in Berlin. 

It waswith Mrs. von Krécker and her son, Hein- 
rich, that the young tutor made his journey into 
Italy,and Sicily, 2 reminiscence of which survives in 
his delightful monograph on the Holy Week at 
Rome. The distinguished company he was in opened 
all doors, and he was able, on his own account, to 
find a place in the good graces of all the celebrities. 
His meeting with Gregory XVI was amusing (p. 53): 

‘* We found ourselves in the beautiful but plain sit- 
ting-roem of His Holiness, who was clad in white. The 
nostrils of his capacious nose were soiled with snuff. 
It was hard for me to kiss his red slipper. He looked 
kindly out of his gray eyes at me as he asked about my 
birthplace and my profession. He drew himself back 
a little when I told him I was a Protestant, and said, 
* ma convertito’ (but converted). My friend, the priest, 
said‘ No.’ The Pope replied, ‘ sara convertito’ (surely 
he will be converted), and related two cases of conver- 


sion. 

The whole chapter is brilliant and delightful, light- 
ed with the splendor of shining youth and warmed 
with the enthusiasm of a genial and appreciative ob- 
server. 


In the fall of 1842 Dr. Schaff began his lectures at 
Berlin as a frivatdocent. There, too, in his ac- 
quaintance with Professor Park, of Andover, began 
one of his first relations with America, tho his ac- 
quaintance with Henry B. Smith may have been ear- 
lier. His record contains this amusing anecdote of 
the distinguished Andover theologian, which is char- 
acteristic enough to carry conviction: 

** Tintroduced him [Park] with no better result to my 
friend, Kahnis, who was so worried by his many Yan- 
kee questions, that he exclaimed in despair, ‘God for- 
give Christopher Columbus for having discovered Amer- 
tea.” *” t 
The call to Mercersburg came in 1843, and from 
this time on Dr. Schaff has been by far the most im- 
portant gift Germany has made to American theolo- 
gy. His reception here had in it one note which at 
the time did not promise well for the future. His 
inaugural was hardly pronounced, certainly the 
printer’s ink was not dry on the published edition, 
before certain ominous rumblings indicated that the 
young professor had misread his audience, or his 
audience had misheard him. 

The trial for heresy which ensued is one of the 
most curious episodes of American Church history. 
It served Dr. Schaff a good turn in the end, for it 
had no one foot to stand on, and only drew friends 
closer around him and advertised the great ability, 
fine feeling and Christian spirit of the new professor 
at Mercersberg. 

In 1864 Dr. Schaff came to New York, and in 
1870 his connection witn Union Theological Semi- 
nary began. From these dates on he was too much 
in the eye of the world and too much of a figure in 
himself to require further notice of his Zzfe from us. 

His activity was unbounded and in many directions. 
His mind was fertile in new projects. Some of the 
most important were conceived and carried through 
in the last ten years of his life. It is doubtful whether 
any other man could have made the American edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Lange” the success it was. His connection 
with biblical revision, with Sunday observance, with 
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the Library of the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
and other similar enterprises is fully explained in his 
son’s memoir. 

His name will be most permanently and most 
brilliantly associated with his ‘‘History of the 
Christian Church,’’ which is at least so nearly the 
best in our language that many competent scholars 
and critics have not hesitated to assign it that rank. 

His piety never lost the Christlike simplicity, 
warmth and devotion of his Wiirtemberg days. His 
mind was not one of creative or speculative origi- 
nality, but he had large stores of knowledge and a 
singular power of arranging it on natural lines and 
presenting it in the true organic and vital relations. 

He was a wonderfully open-minded man, ready and 
able to learn to the last, and full of sympathy with 
young students and the young life of the world. He 
kept his hand on the world’s pulse and felt in it the 
movement, not of a merely human force, but of a 
divine ordering. Hopeful of the future, he was 
catholic and charitable in his judgment. 

The Life is the noble record of one of the most 
fruitful theological workers we have had in our coun- 
try. It iscrowded with the facts, the plans and the 
results of an extraordinarily full life. 

Dr. Schaff was also a great teacher, who kept al- 
ways on good terms and in good relations with his 
classes, and inspired them to do good work by the 
helpfulnessand enthusiasm of hisleadership. Beyond 
this, he was everone of those men whose function 
it is to lead, by his printed works, by his voice and by 
his superabounding influence, in that wider disci- 
pline which is always going on in the Church and the 
world. More than this need not be said of the man, 
and of the volume before us more need not be said 
than that it adequately presents him inthis light. 


History OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Sy Dr. Gustav Kriiger, Profess- 
or of Theology at Giessen. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles R. Gillett, A.M., Librarian of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. With Corrections 
and Additions by the Author. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Ltd. 1897. Pp. xxiii+409; and Chrono- 
logical Conspectus. Cloth, $2.00.) 

One of the most useful and welcome contributions to 
the series of manuals of theological science was Krii- 
ger’s History of Early Christian Literature. Fora stu- 
dent or teacher of early Christian literature it has 
proved to be invaluable. What it offers is in most in- 
stances reliable, precise and expressed in briefest lan- 
guage, and yet never obscure. It was just the book to 
translate into English, and Mr. Gillett has placed Eng- 
lish-speaking students under obligations by doing so. 

The main subject of the book istreated in three parts. 
1. Primitive Christian Literature, pp. 11-67, compri- 
sing four, chapters; Epistles, Apocalypses, Historical 
Books, Doctrinal Writings. 2. Gnostic Literature, pp. 
68-96, in two chapters: (a) Literature in favor and 
against Gnosticism and (b), Gnostic acts of the Apos- 
tles. 3. The Literature of the Church, pp. 97-392. In 
the first part Kriiger incidentally discussed the New 
Testament writings, showing greater skepticism than 
Jiilicher in his well-known ‘‘Introduction.” Kriiger was 
severely criticised by some reviewers for giving merely 
hints without detailed proofs; and he therefore pub- 
lished in 1896 a pamphlet on the origin of the New Tes- 
tament (26 pages),in which he stated his views at 
length. Mention of this pamphlet shouid certainly 
have been made by the translators, especially as the 
author has revised and corrected the text. The Second 
Part is a syncretistic Literature,whose common aim was 
the mixture of Christianity with foreign elements, Jew- 
ish or pagan. The Third Part, by far the most impor- 
tant and the best of the book, treats of the literature of 
the Old Catholic Church in her development toward 
independence from all Greek and Roman literature in 
style and contents. The selection of modern critical 
literature prefixed to each part, chapter and paragraph, 
was very carefully done in the German edition of 1894 
and quite complete. 

As for the translation itself we can heartily recom- 
mend the book. The corrections, however, should 
have been much more thorough} and of additions there 
should have been more uniformity, especially as the 
author himself has supervised the corrections and ad- 
ditions. 

It is a praiseworthy spirit in a translator to cling to 
the original, where it is correct; but why also retain 
errors pointed out by reviewers of the German of 1894? 
In the list of Journals, pp. xxi-xxiii, the errors of the 
German edition have been reproduced in this English 
translation; page 3, last line, Trithemius is again 
spelled without 4; page 7, last line, a mistake of the 
German edition, L. v. Miiller, is made still worse, and 
we read L. v. Muller; altho every student knows that 
the famous Iwan von Miiller is meant; but he is no 
longer editor of the /Jahresberichte. Months (1896) be- 
fore this English edition was published he was relieved 
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by Seyffert and Wendland. Sections 8 and 9 should 
have been transposed, as has been said time and again 
since 1894; one greatly misses in this translation the § 
mark at the top of the page. Page 62, line 11, still re- 
tains Paul/i, and oh, what does Kriiger say of de repap- 
tismo! (Ibid., footnote 2.) 

Reference to many English and American articles 
and books is sadly missed in this English translation, 
an omission pardonable, perhaps, in the German origi- 
nal. Of more recent works we mention Hort’s ‘‘ Six 
Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers’’ (1895), and 
Gwatkin’s ‘‘Selections from Early Christian Works’”’ 
(1893); both Macmillan publications. To §6(Literature) 
should be added Backhouse’s article in London Acad- 
emy, 1887, 11, tof. Professor Gildersleeve’s ‘‘ The Apol- 
ogies of Justin Martyr and the Epistle to Diognetus,”’ 
should certainly have been mentioned in this transla- 
tion. Yet there is no mention at all of the Douglas 
Series, of which American students need not be 
ashamed. To§13, add Purves’s article on ‘* The Oracles 
ascribed to Matthew by Papias,”’ etc., Presb. and Ref. 
Rev. VII, 716-9; §16, 7, F. C. Conybeare, ‘‘ Acta Pilati’ 
in Studia Biblica et Ecclestastica, IV (1896), 59-133; 
§36, Purves’s ‘‘ Justin Martyr,’’ certainly deserved 
mention; §28, 2, ‘‘The Pistis Sophia,’ etc., with in- 
troduction by G. R. S. Mead, London, 1896; §86, Ben- 
son’s splendid work on Cyprian, and G. W. Watson’s 
‘Style and Language of St. Cyprian,’’ Studia Bibl. et 
Eccles.,1V,189-324. This list could be enlarged ten times. 
If additions are made, let them be selected above all 
from our American and English literature. Much 
valuable foreign literature, especially of recent date, is 
missed, notwithstanding the additions by the author; 
so that the book can hardly be called ‘ta second edi- 
tion,’”’ as some would have it. Thus p. 3, under catene: 
Lagardeand Zahnshould have been mentioned. Among 
more recent histories of literature Bardenhewer’s 
‘‘Patrologie’’ (Freiburg, 1895), is especially missed. 
Schanz’s ‘‘Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur bis Justin- 
ian,’’ especially Pt. III, is much more important for read- 
ers of this book than Teuffel or Ebert. Why no men- 
tion of the new series of the ‘‘ Zexte und Untersuchun- 
gen’’(p. 7), nor of the beginning of the third edition 
of Herzog-Plitt’s *‘ Realencyclopedie.’’ Wattenbach’s 
‘‘Paleographie”’ appeared, 1895, in a third edition. 
Why are not afew English authors mentioned in the 
list of ‘‘aids to study ’’; e.g., E. M. Thompson and F. G. 
Kenyon; or it only Germans are worth mentioning, 
why not the excellent and more concise treatise of F. 
Blass on Palecgraphy in Iwan von Miiller’s ‘‘ Hand- 
buch,’ 2 A., Bd. 1 (1892)? Blass’s excellent ‘‘ New Tes- 
tament Grammar,’”’ Burton’s ‘‘ Moods and Tenses,”’ and 
Viteau’s *‘ Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament,” 
would not have been out of place by the side of Winer- 
Schmiede!. Among Ignatian literature one misses A. 
Harnack’s article in Sitzd. Berl. Akad., 18y6, February 
6th; Kriiger’s ‘‘ Justin Martyr,” should certainly have 
heen cited in its revised second edition (1896), and 
Wehofer’s edition would not have disfigured the ap- 
pearance of the page. In §16, in addition to Benson’s 
‘‘Cyprian,’’ we should like to have seen mention of 
Gitz’s ‘‘ Das Christentum Cyprians,” etc. (1896); Huf- 


mayr’s ‘‘ Die Pseudo-Cyprian. Schrift de pascha com- 
putus.’’ 1896. These are only a few missing additions to 
the literature out of the great many. There are, to be 
sure, many additions to the literature as given in the 
German original of 1894; even a number of 1897 publi- 
cations are mentioned. We are thankful for these. 
But why such lack of uniformity? Either reproduce 
faithfully the German book of 1894, or have the litera- 
ture uniformly brought down to date. P. xxii, line 5, 
read Wetzer (not Wetzler); 1, line 8: cf. §2, 7¢.; 17, last 
but one line read Tiibingen, not Wien, as place of pub- 
lication of Vetter’s ‘* Der Korintherbrief.” 


THE SILENCE OF Gop. By Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D., 
Assistant Commissioner of the London Police. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75.) 


This is a very thoughtful, appreciative and fair- 


minded discussion of the dark things of nature, life 
and Providence. ‘The author has felt deeply the pain 
and pathos of the silent heavens, and enters on his dis- 
cussion with enough sympathy for the skeptical as- 
sumption to enable him to measure its strength and to 
know how little comfort there is in many of the replies 
that are made to its inquiries. He comes back, how- 
ever, from all his excursions and explorations with 
faith confirmed, and confirmed without that sublima- 


tion and refinement away of its strong points, which 
have marked a good deal of what we should call the 
neo-orthodoxy of the Church. Forexample. he quotes 
(p. 32) from Bishop Van Mildert’s ‘* Boyle Lectures”’ 
with approval: 

“‘ The Scripture miracles stand on a solid basis which no 
reasoning can overthrow. Their fossidility cannot be de- 
nied without denying the very nature of God as an all- 
powerful Being; their prodadility cannot be questioned 
without questioning his mora/ perfections; and their cer- 
tainty as matters of tact can only be invalidated by de- 
stroying the very foundations of all human testimony.”’ 


The volume is intended to carry on an argument which 
is not complete untilthe last chapter. It is a pity that 
no note of its course or development is given in a table 
of contents exhibiting the orderly progress of thought 
to the end. It is a book to be read slowly and thought- 
fully, tho our readers must not infer from this that it is 
written in a blind, cold, heavy or difficult style; on the 
contrary the style is remarkably direct, simple and at- 
tractive to the thoughtful reader, 
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A Loney LITTLELADY. Sy Dolf Wyl- 
larde. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) A 
book for children, and an attractive one 
itis, with its lively story and its fifty 
drawings. THE Lost GOLD OF THE 
MontTezuMas. By W. O. Stoddard. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) This is a 
story of the Alamo, fullof stirring scenes 
and picturesque incidents. The sort of 
romance to captivate boys. It is hand- 
somely illustrated. UNTOLD TALES 
OF THE Past. By Beatrice Harraden. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co $1.50.) This will be 
a delightful book for young readers. 
The stories are all engagingly told and 
finely pictured. HILDEGARDE’S HAR- 
vest, 4y Laura E. Richards (Estes & 
Lauriat), is another book for the young; 
a story brightly told by a writer who has 
won a large audience. Girls will be de- 
lighted with it. 











THe MAN oF LAst Resort. By Mel- 
ville Davisson Post. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Whatever may be said 
about the good or bad effect of books 
like this and ‘‘ The Strange Schemes of 
Randolph Mason,” Mr. Post’s other 
story, it is unquestionable that their in- 
terest does not flag. It may be that a 
few rogues reading of Mason's cunning 
shifts may be tempted to try them; but we 
do not imaginethat they willsucceed. A 
fraud carefully worked out on paper and 
one perpetrated with impunity in actual 
practice are apt to differ at the outcome. 
But these books are not profitable reading 
for anybody, save students of criminol- 
ogy, and probably not worth while even 
to them. 


A Book oF TRUE Lovers. Sy Octave 
Thanet. (Way & Williams. $1.25.) It is 
always comforting to take up a book by 
an author whose genius is stedfast and 
reliable. Such an author is Octave 
Thanet; she always writes well, always 
tells a good story. If she is not a won- 
der-worker, and she really is not, she 
never fails to touch the chord of genuine 
interest. We have in this book seven 
short stories of distinct quality, told with 
admirable cleverness. ‘‘ The Strike at 
Glasseok’s,’’ without being mere ‘‘dia- 
lect,’’ gives an autographic sketch of 
crudely picturesque life which is curious- 
ly entertaining. All of the stories are 
exceptionally good. 

THE DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane 
Findlater. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
This is truly a dark story with a bright 
ending—a storm with a burst of sun-glory 


after. It is well-written, and its load of 
‘moral purpose’ does not make it 
falter. The life of England nearly two 


hundred years ago is rather strongly 
sketched, and the story has the attract- 
iveness of 
‘*Old, unhappy, far off things 
And battles long ago.”’ 


Hania. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) Ten stories by the author of 
‘*Quo Vadis” are included in this vol- 
ume. We have also from the same 
translator and publishers Sienkiewicz's 
Let Us Follow Him, in a small separate 
volume. We have also from R.F. Fenno 
& Co. Let Us FoLtow Him, AND OTHER 
SToRIES, translated by Vlatslaf A. Hlas- 
ko and Thomas H. Bullock, a beautiful 
book. 





A DAUGHTER OF Two NATIONS. By 
Ella Gale McClelland. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25.) A pretty story of the great 
period when our country was winning 
and making permanent its national inde- 
pendence. It is fittingly dedicated to the 
National Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution. The publishers 
have given it a pleasing dress, and the il- 
lustrations are many and good. Both 
boys and girls will find it a charming bit 
of reading. 


From W. L. Allison Company we have 
four volumes of their ‘‘ Bound to Win’”’ 
series. Poor BUT PLUCKY, dy Arthur 
M. Winfield; YOUNG AUCTIONEERS, dy 
Edward Stratemeyer; THE RIVAL Bicy- 
CLISTS, by Captain Ralph Bonehill, and 
THE YOUNG OARSMEN OF LAKEVIEW, dy 
Captain Ralph Boncehill, are the titles sug- 
gesting pretty clearly what the stories 
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stand for. They are good reading for 
boys who like outdoor life, sports and 
adventures. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S Lives. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) The 
series of stories in this volume have a 


string of connection—a rosary of ro - 


mances we might call the book. Ad- 
mirgrs of this author’s fiction will find 
the seven sketches here linked together 
quite up to their expectations. 


Mrs. KNOLLYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By F. J. Stimson. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Most of these delightful 
stories we have read inthe magazines; 
but they are well worth their present 
permanent setting. Mr. Stimson is a 
maker of good literature, a conscien- 
tious and carefulcraftsman, whose tales 
and sketches areas good. 
as his novels. 


in their way, 





Literary Notes. 


‘*Roor and BRANCH,” a new serial 
story by Gilbert Parker, appears in 
Good Words, this year, beginning with 
this month’s issue. 


..-The Lippincotts will bring out im- 
mediately ‘‘ A Desert Drama,” the scene 
of which is laid in the region of Nubia 
and the Nile, by A. Conan Doyle. 


-The next publication of The Cax- 
ton Club, Chicago, will be ‘‘Some Let- 
ters of Edgar Allan Poe to J. B. Patter- 
son, of Oquawka, IIl., with Commer ts 
by Eugene Field.”’ 


.“‘The Storage Battery,” by Au- 
gustus Treadwell, Jr., containing a com- 
plete history of the development of the 
storage battery and its uses down to the 
present day, will soon be issued by the 
Macmilian Company. 


-Messrs. Roberts Bros. will publish 
this month “ Christina Rossetti,’’ a bio- 
graphical and critical study by Macken- 
zie Bell, being practically the authorized 
life of the poet, including many of her 


* letters and six portraits, one of them be- 


ing a photograph of Miss Rossetti with 
her mother, taken in 1863 by the late Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (‘* Lewis 
Carroll’’), The same house will issue 
‘Recollections of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti,’” by T. Hall Caine, and ‘‘ The 
Grand Tactics of Chess,” by Franklin K. 
Young. 

.In awarding its prizes of one hun- 
dred guineas and fifty guineas tor the 
best books of 1897, Zhe Academy found 
the opinions of men of letters so hope- 
lessly diverse that it settled the choice 
itself and selected Stephen Phillips’s vol- 
ume of poems for the first and W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘Essay on Burns’’ for the 
second prize. We are told that Mr. 
Phillips’s rivals in the final choice were 
Francis Thompson, William Watson and 
H. Newbolt. Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Hugh Chisholm, Ed‘tor of St. James’s Ga- 
zette and Mr. W. Davenport Adams all 
named Mr. Henry Newbolt’s ‘‘ Admirals 
All” as a book of signal merit worthy of 
an award. Our leading poem this week, 
by Mr. Newbolt, fully justifies the high 
commendation his work is receiving from 
English critics. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon be- 
gin the publication of a series of four 
volumes, prepared by Moses Coit Tyler, 
which will bear the general title, ‘‘A 
Century of American Statesmen,” and 
will consist of a survey of American pol- 
itics from the inauguration of Jefferson 
to that of McKinley. Professor Tyler 
has also in preparation the ‘‘ Literary 
History of the American Republic dur- 
ing the First Half Century of its Inde- 
pendence, 1783-1833.’’ Other historical 
books included in the spring announce- 
ments of the Putnams are, ‘‘ The Build- 
ing of the British Empire, 1558-1895,’’ by 
Alfred Thomas Story (two vols.), the sec- 
ond and concluding volume of ‘‘ The 
Historical Development of Modern Eu- 
rope,” from 1850 to the present time, by 
Charles M. Andrews; ‘The Life of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 1737- 
1832,” with his correspondence and pub- 
lic papers, by Kate Mason Rowland (two 











vols.); ‘‘The Story of Modern France. 
1789-1895,’" by André Le Bon; and 
‘* Thirty Years of American Finance,” a 
financial history of the Government and 
people of the United States since the 
Civil War, by Alexander Dana Noyes. 


- The Atheneum, in its issue of Jan- 
uary Ist, reviewed its seventy years of 
sound literary work in four pages of very 
just self-laudation over the unity and 
continuity of tradition which distin- 
guishes The Atheneum as a literary jour- 
nal. Its first comment on Tennyson, 
which appeared in 1829, it quotes as fol- 
lows’ 

‘We have never before seen a prize poem 
which indicated really first-rate poetical 
genius, and which would have done honor 
to any man that ever wrote. Such, we do 
not hesitate to affirm, is the little work be- 
fore us.” 

Among the writers who have made The 


Athenaum’s fame are numbered such 


names as ‘‘Charles Lamb, Landor, 
Thomas Hood, Maurice, Stirling, Car- 
lyle, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Douglas 


Jerrold, Mrs. Browning, Barry Cornwall, 
Mary Brotherton, Miss Strickland, Syd- 
ney Dobell, Archbishop Whately, West- 
land Marston, Faraday, Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Sir Charles Lyell, and the rest,”’ 
and it adds: 


‘““We remember the rise and fall of smart 
journal after smart journal, whose audacity 
or whose insolence or whose fireworks were 
to illuminate the course and eclipse all 
those old-fashioned drivers with the dull 
motto of ‘honesty and fair play.’ We look 
back and we remember these things, and the 
future seems full of hope.” 


Books of the Week. 


The Corruptions of ne zoe romans. y H. 
L. Hastings. Fs blag 94. Scriptural Tract 
Hoposltiry: Pap 
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Columbus Series of School Readers. Firat Rosé 
ing Book. By William T. Viymen, Ph.D. 5x73. 
Dp 160. New York: Catholic School Book 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Puritanism 


Papers by Lyman ABBoTtT, Amory H. BRADFORD, 
CHARLES A. BERRY, GEO. A. GORDON, WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, Wm. J. TucKER; with an Introduction by 
RossttER W. RayMonpD. Extra Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $1.25. 

Delivered during the Semi.Centennial Jubilee of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, these addresses discuss the 
great changes in religious thought during the past 
half-century, with reconstrutive hints and forelook- 
ings. 


*,* Of all Booksellers,or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 





of Children and Their School Train- 
The sa 


47 E. 10th St., New York. 








PROBLEMS OF TAXATION 
Will be discussed in THE INDEPENDENT for February 3d 


(next issue), by the 


Ln) 


. American System of Taxation 
operation ; (2) in theory. 
University. 

Is an Ideal System Possible ? 
Itself and Averages its Effect 

3. 


of Columbia University. 
4. Evils of Administration. 
R. Bemis, Kansas State College. 
5. The Ohio Inquisitor Tax Law. 
Tax Commission. 
The California Mortgage Tax. 
California. 
A Problem of State Taxation. 


6. 


7. 


By 


Essential Evils of Present System. 
Remedied. Visible Property, etc. 


Illustrations. 


following writers : 


—Alternate Systems: (1) in actual 


Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard 


How an Imperfect System Adapts 
s. By D. Macgregor Means, 


Illustrations. How to be 
By Prof. Edwin R. Seligman, 


How Remedied. By E. 
By the Hon. E. A. Angell, of Ohio 
By Prof. C. C. Plehn, University of 


By Hon. James O. Roserts, Comp- 


troller of the State of New York. 





Subscription $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of a Year.. 
Single Copies 10 Cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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; The Ebening Dost ° 


Saturday, January 29, will con- 
tain a very interesting story con- 
cerning 


"LONGSHOREMEN, 


their work, how they live, and {€ 
how they spend their leisure 
hours. C 


VOABA 


The Evening Post devotes a large amount 
if space to Religious news and matters of 
interest to women. 
esi NOACAS ASABABA SB ACAC? 


OAS 


The aenasaaiiie 


remains to do two things: first to 
SAVE $7.00, and, second, to secure 
The Independent, The Century 
Magazine, each for one year, and 
the Century Gallery of 1oo Por: 
traits. 

We have 





received hundreds of 
orders for this Comb:nation, and in 
no single instance has any dissatis- 
faction been expressed. The regu- 
lar price of the three is as follows: 


The Independent, : = = $3.00 
Century Magazine, = = = 4,00 
Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, - 7.50 


$14.50 


which we offer to any one, either 
new or old subscriber of The Inde- 
pendent and The Century Maga- 
zine, for $7.50, all delivered free. 
Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 





Making a Total of - = 





~ MUSIC. 
A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itselt 
There is not much “ wear-out”’ to JARDINE 
ORGANS. Let us mail you our catalogue. 
showing a record of 61 years successful work 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥ 


- THE LEADER!! 
Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey, McGrasahan and Stebbins. 
325,000 Sold since Nov. 9. ’°96. 
Used by Mr. MOODY 
in all his Meetings. 


$25 per 100, by Express; 30 cts. each, if by Mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago. New York. 

















a; CHURCH c 0. Music Publishers, Cincinnaii,O. 





i _ PICTURES, _ STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 





‘USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free Westfield Mass 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Crane Bros.. 











EDUCATION. — 
"UNION TESLOGAL SEMINARY. 
The Inauguration of the Re A s 


CHARLE 
CUTHBERT HALL, D. D. pid “Skinner and Me- 
Alpin vrofessor of Pastoral Theology, Church Polity 
and Mission Work, and as President of the Faculty, 
will be held in the Adams —- No. 700 Park Avenue, 
Tuesday, February 8th, at 8 
E. M. RINGSLEY, Secretary. 
New YorK, January, 1898 





SPECIMEN COPIES 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal-card, the name and address tc 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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F inancial, 


Concentrated Efforts on Cur- 
rency Reform Needed. 


A NEW contest over the silver ques- 


tion has certainly arisen. The aggres- 


siveness of the Free Silver element in 
the United States Senate was shown 
last week in the revival of the Teller 
resolution declaring that the bonds of 
the United States are payable at the 
option of the Government in either 


gold or silver. In 1878 a similar reso- 


lution—knownas the Stanley Matthews 
resolution—passed Congress by a big 


vote. It has been a dead letter ever 


since, and there is no reasonable pros- 
pect that any Administration at Wash- 
ington will ever take a step toward the 
repudiation of the country’s obligations, 
which would be the practical result of 
an attempt to pay them off in any form 
of money except that which is recog- 
nized by all civilized nations. 

The agitation in the Senate, how- 
ever, is a distinct warning that the 
friends of sound money must bestir 
theiaselves. At no time has there ex- 
isted any danger that a declaration of 
the character of the Teller resolution 
would pass the House of Representa- 
tives or receive the approval of the 
President. The Law of 1893, by which 
the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of notes against the purchases 
were stopped, left unrepealed the pro- 
vision of the Act of 1890, which pledged 
the Government to the maintenance of 
the two metals on a parity. That 
alone would furnish a practical protec- 
tion of the currency or the credit of the 
nation against the evil effect of any 
legislative declaration in favor of the 
payment of bonds or the interest on 
them in any kind of money except gold. 
But it would be highly desirable if the 
House more closely related to the peo- 
ple wereto offset the silver demonstra- 
tions in the upper body by action which 
would reaffirm the confidence of the 
community in the path of integrity in 
currency or other financial matters, to 
which the election of 1896 committed 
the Administration. This requirement 
would be amply met were the House of 
Representatives to pass a bill tending 
to the reformation of our currency sys- 
tem. Possibly the personnel of the 
present Senate may prove a block to 
allsteps in this reform. But this does 
not excuse the members of the House 
from responsibility; and if they should 
move in theright direction, even if their 
action were futile for the moment, the 
influence would be decided in helping 
along the gratifying revival in material 
prosperity now under way. 

To permit such a demonstration by 
the popular branch of the Federal Leg- 
islature it may be possible that some 
plans of comprehensive currency re- 
form must be given up. Secretary Gage 
has presented a scheme so elaborate 
that it has produce more or less criti- 
cism of some of its features. The un- 
official Monetary Commission, seeking 
to secure practical results, has prepared 
a bill which, in the opinion of many 
qualified authorities, has a fatal defect 
in that it doesnot hold the banks which 
would be operated under its system 
to a direct redemption of their notes in 
gold. The pressure of necessity will, 
at some future time, compel the coun- 
try to revise its banking system. But 
the first vital measure must be to pro- 
tect the Treasury against the danger of 
a depletion of its gold supplies for re- 





demption purposes, in case adverse 


trade conditions should lead up to the 
state of distrust existing from 1893 to 
1896. Is this not to be found in 
a simple measure like that suggest- 
ed in President McKinley’s message 
to Congress? Give the Government 
power to retain its notes, after they 
shall have once been redeemed in gold, 
until they can command gold upon any 
reissue. It would be better if every 
redeemed note were canceled; but if 
this is not practical to secure, even at 
the hands of the House, let us prevent, 
in some manner, the possibility of using 
the ‘‘endless chain” of note redemption 
for the future possible embarrassment 
of the Treasury. If by the concentra- 
tion of effort and the abandonment of 
attempts to accomplish currency re- 
form at one complete stroke, one body 
of Congress may be brought to action 
which would indicate a determination 
to protect the gold standard, the free 
silver demonstrations in the Senate 
would be robbed of any harmful effect 
upon business and financial interests. 
The Free Silver element in the United 
States Senate represents neither the 
popular vote nor the majority in the 
Electoral College. For thatreason it can 
only exist as an obstruction to reform, 
not as an affirmative power forevil. The 
course of grain, iron and other com- 
modities has, in the last year or more, 
furnished an object-lesson adverse to 
the theory that price movements are 
linked with the movement of the com- 
mercial value of silver. Senator Wol- 
cott, the chairman of the International 
Bimetallic Commission, which recent- 
ly visited France and England, has 
formally confessed that nothing is 
now possible in the line of se- 
curing the assent of Great Brit- 
ain to any measure which might 
make the experiment worth trying of * 
reopening the mints of France and the 
United States, to the free coinage of 
silver, even tho the ratio of 16to1 were 
abandoned for one more nearly ap- 
proaching the commercial ratio of about 
30to1. A further practical blow to 
an unscientific system of international 
bimetallism has been given by the rise 
in the Indian rupee to the exchange 
par fixed upon by the British Govern 
ment when it closed the Indian mints 
to free coinage. It has now become 
practicable to discuss the possibility of 
India coming over to the gold standard. 
Itisno time for the United States to 
attempt foolisn independent financial 
experiments; but the time is ripe for it 


to do something to preserve and 
strengthen its credit at home and 
abroad. 





Financial Items. - 


*~PERRY BELMONT, Seth M. Milliken 
and Daniel O'Day have been elected 
trustees of the Colonial Trust Company 
of this city. 


.... The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of this city gives notice that here- 
after the rate of interest to be charged 
by them on real-estate mortgages held 
by the Bank, on which the interest and 
taxes are promptly paid, and on all fu- 
ture loans, will be at the rate of 4% per 
annum. 


.. Very many people are owners of 
miscellaneous securities ‘that are not 
quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and are sometimes at a loss to 
know how to dispose of them in case 
they wish todo so. Messrs. C. I. Hud- 
son & Co., of 36 Wall St., are extensive 
dealers in such securities as well as in 
everything of a regular quoted char- 
acter, and are a house of established 
reputation. 


....» Probably the busiest city in the 
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United States to-day is Seattle, Wash. 
This has come to pass on account 
of the Alaskan-Klondike fever. The 
shipping has increased largely, several 
new lines having been put into opera- 
tion. The papers are filled with ad- 
vertisements of Klondike outfitters; and 
there is an excitement pervading the 
city almost equal to that of a frontier 
town when the announcement has first 
been made of a rich find. 


.. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$48,000 Mt. Morris Elec. Light Co. 1st 
Mins cade ones ships ¥eeees nah ones go@golz 
$1,500 Newark GasCo. Ist 6%.........06 +131 
420 shares Goodyear Shoe Mach. Co........ 
$39, 62% per share 

232 shares Cons. Gas Co........ 0.0004 18234 
25 shares Nassau Trust Co............... 157 
$500 Metropol. Gas Light Co. 6%.......... 105 


100 Shares N. W. Ohio Nat. Gas Co..$45 p. s. 
$17,000 Williamsburgh Gas Light Co. 6%..104 


$200 Colonial Club of N. Y. 2d 5%.......... 85 
5 shares N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co..... 1227 

20 shares U.S. Mort. & Trust Co....... 27534 

10 Shares Central Trust Co............ 140214 
10 Shares Lawyers’ Surety Co.......... 109% 
$4,000 Staten Island Elec. Rd. 1st 5%...... 92 
6 shares Title Guar. & Trust Co........ 290% 
25 shares Atlantic Trust Co......... .... 136 
40 shares People’s Trust Co. of B’kiyn...251 
40 shares Lincoln Safe Deposit Co........ 206 
5 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co........ 241 


20 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co.... 


.. Walter S. Johnston was last week 
elected President of the American 
Surety Company of this city. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Philadelphia in 
1843, and was graduated from Girard 
College in 1859. He entered the army 
as a private in 1861, and afcer four years 
of service in the Rebellion came out as 
a captain. He became a lawyer in Mis- 
souri, and caine from St. Luuis to New 
York in 1884, the year in which the 
American Surety Company was incor- 
, porated, when he became a director of 
the company. Several years ago he 
was made chairman of the law commit- 
tee. He isalso a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Trust Com- 
pany. Henry D. Lyman continues as 
Vice-President. Mr. Lyman was nine 
years in the Post-Office Department, 
and became Second Assistant Post- 
master-General under President Arthur. 
He next entered the service of the Bell 
Telephone Company in Boston. He 
was for a short time Secretary, and 
then became Vice-President of the 
American Surety Company. The other 
officers are David B. Sickels, Second 
Vice-President; Wm. E. Keyes, Secreta- 
ry, and Heth Lorton, Treasurer. Among 
the trustees of the company are such 
well-known men as Wm. A. Wheelock, 
C. N. Bliss, Edward N. Gibbs, Elihu 
Root, Geo. S. Edgell, Chauncey M. 
Depew, F. W. Vanderbilt, Marcellus 
Hartley, John A. McCall and John 
Sloane. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $2,500,000, the surplus and un- 
divided profits are $1,781,826.19, and 
the total resources are $5,201,995.50. 


BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending January 22d, were: 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 





If you think of locating Seath, send for our tllus- 
trated pamphlet, 


“A CGEORCIA FARM.” 


We have bargains to offer. 
The Georgia Loan & Trust Co., Macon, Ga. 
Reference : Chemical National Bank, New York. 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Boaght and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Boody, McLellan & Co., 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








We offer and recommend as safe investment a 
first mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. 
Special circular seat on application. 

for 


VIRCINIA_FARMS _ qa. 


Large and small. Free Catalogue. 
R.B.CHAFFIN & iiceacaelna. Va. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers Street. 


New York, January 20, 1898. 


NOTICE TO MORTGAGEORS. 


Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
this Bank, held this day, the following resolution was 
adopted. 

RESOLVED: That from and after the 
first day of January, 1898, the rate of in- 
terest which shall be charged on all Real 
Estate Mortgages held by this Bank (on 
which the interest and taxes are promptly 
paid), and on all such loans made there- 
after by the Bank, shall be at the rate of 

FOUR (4) PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
UNTIL THE FURTHER URDER OF THIS 
BOARD. 

DAVID LEDWITH, 
Comptroler, 








JAMES McMAHON, 
President. 


N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, Ace M. HYATT, 
st Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

OSBORN W. — = VAN LOAN, 
Secre Asst. Secretary. 
essen 3 
Charlies S. Fairchild, John G. McCallough, 





Wiliam H. Appleton, wo rd Uh 
=, Li. Streng, Frederic kK. ce udert, 
oJ. Hill, B. Aymar Sands, 


WVittiai KF. Buckley, = w. Sterlini, 





Stuarc G. Nelson, ohn A. McCall 
Hudson How gland, H. Walter Webb, 
James Stillman, ames A. Blair, 
Edward N. Gibbs, Frank W. Stearns, 
M. C.D. Borden, Edmund D.kandolph. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trus- 
tee, Ad .u:nis.rator, Guardian, Agent, Recely er, Regis- 
trar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits snbject to sight drafts, allowing in- 
terest on daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVEST- 
MENT ALWAYS ON HAND. 


C. I. HUDSON & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
36 WALL STREET, 
DEAL IN 
Glucose Sugar Ref. Co. com. & pfd. 


Wool Exchange Stock, 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Private wire to 
Chicago. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 
° Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
3 largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 
Sih: +d for Tet Building Be E. STRAHORN 


United ales Trust COMpaLy, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wa. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Gnones F. Vietor, 














SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


E 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S8. SMITH, 


DANIEL LorD, 
Wa. RocKkEFELLER, 


Sa 8. aaa 








ALEXANDER E, ORR, D. O. MIL 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., LEwIs Cass ‘LEDYARD. 
DIVIDENDS. 





Farragut Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
No. 346 Broadway. 


NEw YorK, January IIth, 1898. 


Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $58,857.42 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semiannual dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF percent. pay- 
able on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 
THE PHENIX INSURANCE CO. 
BROOKLYN, January 17th, 1898. 
83D DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five ® per cent., payable on demand 
at their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, New York, 
to stockholders of record on = date. 

WM. A. WRIGHT, Secretary. | 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

NEw YORK, December 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors os this ¢ pera were this day 
declared a SEMIANN DIVIvD THREE 
PEK CENT. upon its Gapitat Seock, Sega at this 
ottice on Tuesday, the first day of February next, to the 
Stockholders of record at3 o’clock P. M., on Frida > 
the 3ist instant, at which time the Transfer Books will 
be closed to be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 
.lith day of January next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 














ELECTIONS. 


T HE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, in New York, at the annual meet- 
ing re-elected the old board of Directors and officers, 
Warner Van Norden, President, William F. Have 
meyer, Vice-President, Alvah Trowbridge, V ioe. 
President, Henry Chapin, Jr., Cashier, Heman Dowd, 
Assistant Cashier. 





Directors. 
Jobn H. aa. 


William Dowd, 

Henry H. Cook, — B. Hyde 

Elihu Root, William F. Havemeyer, 
Salem H. Wales, Henry F. Dim 


Warner Van Norden. 
David H. Houghtaling, Daniel A. Heald, 
Alvah Trowbridge. 


AMERICAN BXCH AFUE NATIONAL 


January 12th, 

At the annual election, held January ‘Litt, the "tollow- 
ing-named gentlemen were elected Directors of this 
bank for the ensuing year: 

Dumont Clarke, 


Mahlon D. T hatcher, 





J. ny om Maxwell, 
John Claflin 

William P. Dixon 

Christian T. Christensen, 


W. Ba ard Cutting, 
ty Henry W. Maxwell, 


John Terry, 





. C. Weir. 
JOHN 8. CARR, Assistant Cashier. 











_:SUCCESSFUL INVESTORS: | 


THE SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR is an inquiring investor. 


The man wh»? loses generally “ takes his 


chances” in sonething which appeals to his cupidity by promising too much, and “ investigates " after his money 


is lost. 


find the solid f 





Jation repr 


This reminds us to say that really GOOD INVESTMENTS and vague promises seldom go together. 


What can be and is sure to be is as much better than what may be, as gold is better than pewter. 
ted by the ownership of splendid business properties in the central dowa-town 


You will 


district of New York City, with an ample guaranty, behind the 


PREFERRED 6% GUARANTEED. 


Shares offered to conservative investors, in amounts of $100 up, by 


THE JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY, 
30 East 23d Street (near Madison Square), 


Branch Office, BENNETT BUILDING, 93 to 99 Nassau Street, J 


A Corporation which encourages investigation, because its plans, methods, and properties grow in favor as the 
result of scrutiny. Write or call for full information, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 





Trade Features. 


WE are becoming accustomed to rec- 
ord-breaking events. Our foreign 
commerce in 1897 not only surpassed 
all previous records but was noteworthy 
in several respects. The most con- 
spicuous feature was the heavy volume 
of merchandise exports, amounting to 
$1,099,000,000 for the twelve months, 
the largest in our history, and $93,250, 
ooo in excess of the previous year. Our 
imports of merchandise during the 
same period have been exceeded sever- 
al years, but they aggregated $742, 600,- 
ooo, and were $61,000,000 larger than 
in 1896. The net result of the year’s 
movement was the extraordinary trade 
balance of $356,500,000 in our favor, 
nearly the whole of which was gained in 
the last six months. A singular fact is 
that not a dollar of gold has come this 
way as a result of these conditions; on 
the contrary, the specie movement re- 
corded a loss of $256,000. The ex- 
planation for this was the relative 
dearness of money in Europe com- 
pared with the United States, which 
enabled the former to postpone pay- 
ments for heavy purchases of bread- 
stuffs, at the same time affording a 
profit to American bankers, who car- 
ried these obligations. Experts esti- 
mate that as a result of these operations 
we are practically lending Europe be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. 
If we look for the cause of these ab- 
normal conditions we find it in the 
enormous shipments of grain made 
imperative by the partial failure of Eu- 
ropean crops. Two-thirds of the ex- 
pansion in exports was in grain alone. 
This demand being altogether excep- 
tional and not likely to be repeated next 
year, it is probable that exports will 
be on a reduced scale when the foreign 
demand is satisfied. Certainly no fac- 
tor has contributed more to the re- 
vival of business in the United States, 
except the election of 1895, than the 
profitable prices of wheat and the large 
export demand for the same. This is 
particularly true in the West. In im- 
ports the increase was chiefly in wool 
brought over in anticipation of the new 
tariff. This movement, too, will not 
be repeated in 1897; but imports gen- 
erally show an increasing tendency as 
a result of business improvement, and 
there is a corresponding gain in cus- 
toms revenue, much to the delight of 
Treasury officials who have been dread- 
ing a deficit. If a few months hence 
these favorable trade balances diminish 
no concern need be felt, as the ten- 
dency here when trade is active is to 
check exports and stimulate atepacram 

Political affairs had little effect upon 
business. The Cuban situation is deli- 
cate, if not serious; and the introduc- 
tion of the Teller resolution in the 
Senate shows that the silver cause dies 
hard; but these difficulties had no ef- 
feet except to impose a_ well-timed 
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check upon stock speculation. Gen- 
eral trade is fairly active for the sea- 
son, tho colder weather is needed to 
stimulate some branches. Bank clear- 
ings last week were 33% larger thana 
year ago. That traffic is 
proved by sixty-six railroads reporting 
an increase of 16% in the two first weeks 
of January. Our Associated banks 
are doing the largest business in their 
history, both loaus and deposits being 
the heaviest Deposits 
stand at $714,400,000, loans at 
$623,400,000. This 
funds is due to the influx of currency 
from the interior. Thus far business 
in New York has been relatively less 
active than at other points; but New 
York merchants are 
money more freely than for some time 


increasing is 


on record. 
and 


accumulation of 


new borrowing 
past, indicating their expectancy of im- 
provement in business and higher dis- 
count rates. 


The industrial 
tory. Extensive strikes have taken 
place in the New England cotton indus- 
try against a reduction of wages; but 
the consequent curtailment of produc- 
tion is benefiting manufacturers, and 
there is little real anxiety over the fu- 
Other industries well em- 
ployed. The outlook the iron 
trade continues hopeful, and steel rail 
mills have already received orders for 


situation is satis fac- 


ture. are 


for 


I,200,000 tons, or considerably more 
than the whole output of 1896. The 
placing of orders was, however, stimu- 
lated by reports of a new ‘‘ gentleman’s 
agreement’’ toadvance prices. Wheat 
again passed tne dollar mark, touching 
$1.04, and exports present and prospect- 
ive are exceedingly heavy. Last week 
Over 4,000,000 bushels were shipped 
from American ports, compared with 
less than 1,009,000 bushels same week 
last year. 
in this country is.37,800,000 bushels 
against 52,400,000 bushels a year ago. 
Cotton is lowin price and weak, owing 
tothe large crop and unsatisfactory re- 
ports from manufacturing centers. 


The visible supply of wheat 





READING NOTICES. 


THE. FLORIDA LIMITED FOR ST. 
AUGUSTINE. 
Via the Southern Railway, F. C. and P. and 


Florida East Coast, will be operated daily except 
Sunday, between New york and St. Augustine. 
The Florida Limited is one of the most superbly 
furnished trains that ever left New York For par- 
ticulars regarding the routes to Florida and the 
South, callon or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT AND WASH- 
NGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour vIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue second of the present series of four-day 
tours to Old Point Comfort and Washingion under 
the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York Satur- 
day, January 29th. The party will travel by the 
Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where 
one day will be spent; thence by boat up the Po- 
tomac to Washington, spending two days at that 
point. Round trip rate, including transportation, 
meals ¢x route, transfers, hote) accommodations, 
berth on steamer, and al! necessary expenses, $22.00 
from New York; "$2r. oo from Trenton; $19.50 from 
Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from other 
points. Ata slight additional expense tourists can 
extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommo- 
dations at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one 
and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from Trenton, 
$14.00 from Philadelphia, and proportivnate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant-General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadeiphia.— 





Adv. 
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It is refreshing to decéht-minded people to be 
able to turn to a daily newspaper like the Evening 
Post of this city and to be able to place such a paper 
in their families with a perfect knowledge that they 
are safe in sodoing. The Post gives all news that is 
really news. It does not deal in slush. It is up- 
building in its aims, aid although we sometimes 
disagree with its editorials they are stated with 
vigor and intelligence and in good Fnglish. The 
Evening Post has somewhat recently added two de- 
partments which are of great interest to a ccnsider- 
able number of people; its column of insurance 
news and the Daily Digest. The latter particularly 
strongly appeals to lawyers, the aim of the Daily 
Digest being to give in as condensed a form as possi- 
ble the facts regarding decisions of the highest 
courts of the United States, generally of selected 
cases. Sometimes, also, notes are made regarding 
particular cases, rendering them of very great value 
and interest. 


Shen) 
Caiasbabile Koo. 


Cotton 
Wash 
Fabrics. 
Plaid and Check Zephyrs 


of the celebrated manufacture of 
David & John Anderson. 





SPRING, 
1898. 


French Piqué, White and 
Colored. 

Linon Batiste. 
Figured and Striped Swiss. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Satin Stripe Organdie 
and Africaine. 


Proadovay KH 19th Ss. 


NEW YORK. 








BLACK GOODS DEPARTIMENT. 


Second Floor. 


Black Grenadines. 


We are now prepared to show in both stores, 
the largest and most complete assortment of 
Plain and Fancy Black Grenadines ever ex- 
hibited by this House. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


“X-RAYS,” 
a Wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 





F. C. Clark, tourtst agent, of No. 111 Broadway, 
has finished arrangements for a cruise tothe Orient 
by the North German Lloyd steamship ‘“ Aller,’’ 
leaving New York, February sth. The places to be 
visited include Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, Malta, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantino- 
ple, Athens and Rome.—New York Tribune, De- 
cember 24th, 1897. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


OPENING 


Of Imported 
Wash Dress Fabrics 
AT 


“The Linen Store” 


THIN MATERIALS FOR WAISTS 
AND GOWNS 
Printed French Organdies, Gazes 
and Grenadines, Printed Pure Linen 
Lawns, Dimities and Fancy Fabrics, 
Embroidered Swisses, Linen Batistes, 
Corded Mulls, 


HEAVIER MATERIALS FOR 
WAISTS AND GOWNS 
Madras and Cheviot Shirtings, 
Percales, Printed and Woven Color 
Linen Shirtings, Shepherd and Tar- 
tan Plaid Ginghams, Silk Ginghams, 
Linen Ginghams, 


BICYCLE AND GOLF SKIRT AND 
SUIT MATERIALS 
Fancy Linen ‘“Tweeds,” “ Pop- 
lins,’’ Ducks and Crashes, Printed 
and Colored Piques, Galatea Cloths, 
Fancy Cotton Ducks, 


PLAIN AND WHITE [1ATERIALS, 
THIN AND HEAVY 


Linen Lawns, French Organdies, 
India Dimities, Persian Lawns, India 
Linons, Nainsooks, Madras and 
Cheviots, Piques and Ducks. 

This is the most extensive assort- 
ment of fine wash fabrics we have 
ever shown. Inspection invited. 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 




























When you do not use 


It excels all others in 


i . operation. 


You make a mistake 


if you have a Dairy or Creamery 


The Best Separator on the Market 


The Improved United States Separator 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 


THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION. 


The Improved U. S. skims closer than any machine I know of. 


The Improved U. S. is by far the smoothest-running separator I have ever seen 
As a skimmer it beats anything | have ever tested. 
W. Il. POWERS, Mgr. Speedwell Farms. 

I placed your Improved U.S. beside an ‘‘ American,” gave them an equal test, 
and decided the U.S. cheaper at $125 than the ‘‘ American” at $100. The 
‘*American” left twice as much fat in the skimemilk. F, A. COATZ. 

BARDWELL’S Ferry, Mass., Feb. 11, 1897. | 

The skim-milk from Improved U.S. shows only .015 of 1% of butter fat. _ It is 

operated by my two boys, aged 8 and 13 years. 


The Improved U. S. Midget runs full capacity and gets the last drop of fat. 


Catalogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


BetmonT, Mp., June 12, 1897. 


E. P. THOMAS. 
LynponviL_E, Vt., Nov. 26, 1897. 


Groton City, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1897. 


F, L. TOTMAN. 
LupLow, Vr., Nov. 13, 1897. 


W. H. H. CHAPMAN. 





Insurance. 


“Interstate Warfare” in Insur- 
ance. 





AT a Board of Trade meeting in 
Hartford during the past week, JamesG. 
Batterson, President of The Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, read a paper called 
‘Interstate Warfare,” in which he 
quite strongly advocated Federal super- 
vision of insurance. No company, he 
correctly said, can exist and thrive on 
business which can be drawn from any 
one State alone; there isnot enough, and 
the widest dispersion of risks is necessary 
to obtaining a full average. Since in- 
surance is national in character and 
practice, insurance, heargued, ‘* should 
be subject to national supervision and 
control, the same as National banks, 
the currency, the railway traffic, and 
all other great systems of daily and 
perpetual intercourse between the peo- 
ple of the various States.” 

We have so recently discussed this 
subject that we need not restate what 
appear to us the conclusive objections 
to it, none of which appear less so after 
carefully reading Mr. Batterson’s argu- 
ment. Coming to the subject fresh 
from an _ experimental knowledge, 
through the contest forced upon him 
by Mr. McNall, of the plague which 
supervision can become, it is not very 
strange that Mr. Batterson is ready to 
look for relief to what might be, at 
least, uniform and consistent. Withall 
he or any other reasonable man can say 
of the evils in the present practice we 
can agree in advance, for we have often 
spoken of them. But we dissent from 
his declaration that the Platt bill ‘* is 
notin conflict with any constitutional 
principle but is in harmony with all.’’ 
We concur with him that ‘‘whether a 
license from the Federal Government 
to a corporation created by a State 
government will correct the evil may 
be questioned.” Apparently he looks 
to a transfer of the companies 
from State to Federal authority, 
for he says that ‘‘if the State charter is 
surrendered anda reorganization effect- 
ed under and by virtue of a Federal act, 
then the Government license would be 
effectual in all States and Territories, 
without interference by State officials.” 
The ‘‘if’’ here must not be deprived of 
any of its importance by overlooking 
it. Such reorganization must be vol- 
untary. Mr. Batterson may think that 
his company would like to try the ex- 
periment, and if Congress is to under- 
take intervention at all, there can be 
probably no better way than to provide 
for such a permissive reorganization. If 
the National banks are to be cited as 
precedent and encouragement, we must 
remember that State banks still exist, 
and were not in terms assailed by the 
banking law; that law, by what must 
be admitted to have been a perverted use 
of the taxing power, attempted to co- 
erce them, and did in fact coerce 
them, to a change of system by laying 
a punitive tax of ten per cent, on cir- 
culation—a tax which produced nota 
dollar of revenue and was not expect- 
ed to produce any. Would Mr. Bat- 
terson have insurance companies per- 
suaded to a voluntary transfer by like 
means? And even by such a law ashe 
seems to suggest the difficulties are not 
wholly met. 


Taxing Life Insurance Premi- 
ums. 


A BILL has been offered offered in 
the Illinois Legislature imposing on all 
persons or corporations doing a life in- 
surance business in the State, wherever 
organized, an annual tax of three per 
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cent. of gross receipts, for general rev- 
enue purposes. Legislatures have 
sometimes shown a disposition to clutch 
at things beyond their reach, as very 
young children put out their hands ap- 
parently to touch a lighted candle at 
the other side of the room; still, we 
assume that only receipts obtained 
within I]linois are intended for this at- 
tack; we assume also, altho the words 
used in the dispatch are ‘‘gross’ re- 
ceipts,” that only premiums are meant. 
A considerable part of premiums, rep- 
resented by commissions and other costs 
of business, never come into a compa- 
ny’s possession atall, being included in 
receipts and income only constructively 
and for bookkeeping purposes; hence 
a tax upon this portion would be a tax 
upon money not received. However, 
we need not dwell upon that, nor need 
we discuss the bill in view of consider- 
ing the improbability that it can pass. 
Suffice it to say that on every position 
in political economy, expediency, good 
morals, or in justice and common sense 
(upon which every revenue measure 
ought to be founded) any such taxation 
is utterly indefensible. 

Of interest as related to this subject 
is the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the neighboring State of Indi- 
ana that life policies are not taxable. 
The question came up on the action of 
the tax officers, who inserted in the 
tax schedule under the head of ‘‘per- 
sonal property credits’’ questions call- 
ing for the ‘‘number of paid-up life 
insurance policies and their value’’ and 
‘‘number of non-forfeitable and partly 
paid-up life insurance policies and their 
value.’’ It is true that the decision is 
reported simply as being that life poli- 
cies are not taxable under existing tax 
laws, and presumably means only that 
they are not ‘‘ personal property cred- 
its’’ (or personal property) under the 
law as it now is; a decision thus based 
would not touch the power of a State 
to tax life policies, or—since the power 
must doubtless be assumed to exist— 
the wisdom of doing so. Yet the fact 
that an attempt to tax has been made 
and defeated is of interest. 





ALTHO the session of the New 
York State Legislature is barely two 
weeks old, a large number of bills 
affecting insurance interests have been 
introduced and it is supposed, that the 
same condition exists in many States. 
Insurance interests are always good sub- 
jects for ‘‘strikes’’ on the part of leg- 
islators. Many of the bills annually 
introduced antagonistic to insurance 
companies are for revenue only; that is, 
revenue for the introducers and their 
friends. They expect the insurance 
companies to buy them off either in 
cash or someotherway. They declaim 
of their anxiety that the rights of the 
‘«common people” should be protected 
from the ravages of millionaires and 
‘‘greedy corporations,’’ forgetting or 
not knowing that a life insurance com- 
pany is nothing more nor less than a 
great copartnership, composed in a 
large majority of the ‘‘common people’’ 
as policy-holders, and that in attacking 
the companies they are attacking the 
‘‘common people.’’ A few days since 
a Republican Assemblymen introduced 
at Albany a bill providing that foreign 
insurance companies should be taxed 
five per cent, of their gross premium 
receipts. A provision is made for taxing 
the State companies two and a-half per 
cent. ontheirnet profits. Tousitfssim- 
ply disgusting that in the great State of 
New Yorkin the year of our Lord eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight, a bill of 
this sort should be introduced in its Leg- 
islature, This country must of necessity 
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have friendly and cordial relations with 
the other nations of the world, and the 
day is rapidly approaching when the ab- 
solute necessity of this will be so ap- 
parent to the thickest-skinned, deepest- 
dved politician that he will take cogni- 
zance of the fact, and govern himself 
accordingly. England, which politi- 
cians of certain caliber are so prone to 
denounce as being everything hateful 
and of evil report, has given an object- 
lesson to the entire world in its deter- 
mination that certain Chinese ports 
shall be open to the trade not of Eng- 
land alone, but of the entire world. 
This is in such delightful contrast with 
some of the petty and malicious doings 
in our own country, that it is refreshing 
in the highest degree. 








Insurance Statements. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE fifty-second annual report of the 
Board of Directors of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company is a model of clearness 
and completeness of statement, which we 
commend to the directors of all life insur- 
ance companies. The State Mutual has had 
an exceptionally good business in 1897, hav- 
ing written about twenty per cent. more in- 


surance than in 1896, and its losses being 
only $595,468. The longest term any policy 
was in force was fifty years and eleven 
months; the shortest was two months. Dur- 
ing the year the company has very wisely 
charged to profit and loss the premiums 
upon investments which have matured and 
also the premiums paid upon investment 
securities purchased by it during the year, 
t.us placing them upon its books at par. 
It also charged off about $30,000 for various 
extra items incurred in finishing its new 
building, so that the reader will ob- 
serve that this statement 1s clean-cut, ac- 
curate and represents the exact status of 
the company on the first day of January, 
1898, at which time its assets stood at $12,- 
865,395.44, the net increase during the year 
being $1,192,081.92. Attention is again call- 
ed in the report to the fact that interest 
upon investment funds cannot be expected 
at much more than four per cent., and that 
on the part of the State Mutual a reserve 
on a three and one-half percent. basis would 
be asafe one for many years, and, further, 
that nochange of premium rates would be 
necessary if this standard were adopted. 
The company’s new building is almost 
wholly occupied with desirable tenants, and 
its rentals net as much as could be se- 
cured from investments in high-grade 
municipal bonds. The liabilities of the 
company are $12,156,897, and its surplus, by 
the Massachusetts standard, $1,298,793. 32. 
The State Mutual is a strong company; it 
grants the most favorable conditions with 
all of its policies compatible with safety 
and desirability, andis one of the very best 
life insurance companies with which to take 
a policy of life insurance. Colonel A. 
George Bullock is President, and Henry M. 
Witter is Secretary. 


GERMAN AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


Tue German American is one of the giant 
fire insurance companies of the country, 
and it has attained this position within the 
short period of twenty-five years—a very 


creditable record. Its assets are $7,834,- 
699.12. Its capital stock is $1,000,000, which 

* is invested in United States bonds, and its 
net surplus above all liabilities is $3,678,- 
999.38. The German American has, from 
the start, had excellent management. It 
has agencies at principal points throughout 
the country; its methods are liberal and 
progressive, and it is in every respect one 
of the valuable institutions of its kind in 
thecountry. Ernest L. Allenis President, 
and William N. Kremer is Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


OnE of the largest, strongest and ablest 
conducted fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies presents its annual report,and the atten- 
tion of our readers is particularly called toit. 
During the year the company has gained in 
assets $401,902.10, and in net surplus $465, 
469. This we believe to be by far the 
largest gain ever madein one year since the 
company was organized. It is an excep- 
tionally good company. V. Damon is 
President, Charles E. Galacar is Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Sanford J. Hall is Secretary. 














PHC@NIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


EVER since its organization, in 1854, the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., has furnished the best kind of fire 
insurance. Its affairs have been well and 
judiciously managed, and it has had the 
esteem to which these years of wel)-doing 
entitle it. The company, during the year, 
has made commendable progress, having 
increased its assets about $218,000, and its 
net surplus $302,000. Its capital is $2,000,- 
ooo, and its cash assets $5,538,379.50. The 
Phoenix is to be commended to our readers 
seeking fire insurance. D, W. C. Skilton is 
President, and Edw, Milligan, is Secretary, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

THE Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company occupies a very warm place 
in the estimation of a large number of peo- 
ple, not solely and particularly because of 

ersonal interest in the company as policy- 
polders, but trom the fact that it has been 
before the public for many years and that 
its affairs have been well managed, have 
alwzys been placed before the insuring pub- 
lic ina clear and concise manner, and that 


its treatment of the insured is just and lib- |. 


eral. The company had a good year in 
1897 and made increases in all the essential 
items. Its gross assets were increased 
$1,795,687.05; its surplus $416.629.28. Its as- 
sets are now $20.342,647.01, and its surplus 
$1,758.292.92. About 95 per cent. of the 
new business written by the company dur- 
ing the year was on life and term plans, 
and of the total insurance in force at the 
end of the year about go per cent. is on the 
same plans. The company issues a variety 
of forms of policies suitable for the needs 
and wishes of any would-be insurer. John 
A. Hall is President, Henry M. Phillips, 
Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE annual statement of the Liverpooland 
London and Globe Insurance Company, tor 
the year ending December 31st, 1897, which 
is the fiftieth anniversary of the company 
since its establishment in the United States, 
shows the total assets to be $9,681,864, of 
which $2,255,400are invested in Unite dStates 
4 per cent. bonds; $3,674,371 are represented 
by loans on bonds and mortgage; $677,632 
cash on hand and in banks, and $2,753,610 in 
real estate and in other admitted assets. 
The surplus of the Som ge | now amounts 
to $4,486,097.85. Henry W. Eaton is Resi- 
dent Manager, and George W. Hoyt, Deputy 
Manager. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE thirty-eighth annual statement of 
the Home Life will attract its usual atten- 
tion from the fact, well known to our read- 
ers, that it is one of the strongest and best 
life insurance companies in this country. 
The company shows for the year’s business a 
gain in assets, in surplus, in new business, in 
premium income and in insurance in force; 
all desirable features and a gratification to 
its friends. The company’s assets are now 
$9,958,216.86, and its net surplus, $1,108,- 
404,49. George E. Ide is President, Wm. M 
St. Jono is 








’ ice-President, and Ellis W. 
Gladwin is Secretary. 





THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE 
oe alas OF PHILADELPHIA, 


THE Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of ive gs se organized in 1829 under a 
perpetual charter, is one of the useful insti- 
tutions of the country in that it grants 
sound fire insurance which can be relied 
gee in case of pec assets are 

3, 115,695.34; its net surplus, $1,107,735.72. 

ames W. McAllister is Veeslhens, and Eire 

. Cresson is Secretary. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

THE United States, in common with other 

fire insurance companies, has had a guod 





cathy business, and it is reflected in the 


gures given in its statement published this 
week. The company has increased its 
assets $59,468, and its net surplus $52,297. 
Its assets now stand at $737,021.33. W. 
Wilson Underhill is President, and 
H. Griffen is Secretary. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE great marine insurance company of 
the country, the Atlantic Mutual, publishes 
its yearly statement, showing its assets to 
be $10,922,425.08. It hada successful year, 
and has declared the usual dividends and 
interest payments on its outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits. A. A. Raven is Presi- 
dent, and J. H. Chapman is Secretary. 


alter 
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87th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY tst, 1898. 


CASH CAPITAL, : i : : i : 
ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,538,379.50 


AS FOLLOWS: 


= $2,000 ,000.00 






ee Oe I NE OND I ooo oc ccincvccccccccspneccccdaseucbucesdcsscucdpevedsteccscse $747,147 73 
I gag 0c S4ck defn ecict ba alee aids 6am ciel dn'ceedepsuvaccecsesecdaccostoccscactos 29,250 00 
Hartford Bank Stocks.................e00+ 569,280 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks.................... 359,907 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds. . 2,774,416 00 
County, City, and Water Bonds............... 344.270 00 
_, . JS HSS ea aE 527,696 67 
Loans on Collateral................ 200 00 
ee ree ove 132,340 70 
Accumulated Interest and Rents......... ie 33,871 46 
ING as ic crue canes eptodecddccnuidnudebnasehon@eesoeths tavztente $5,538,379 50 

A 

$2,000,000 00 

375,470 73 

2,139,998 40 

evaas aint 1,022,915 37 





$5,538,379 50 
(SER name ee RM — 
$3,022,915 37 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$41,385,760.27 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President. 
EDW. MILLIGAN, Seeretary. 





J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
J. B. KNOX, Assistant Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 


The Liverpool 
and London 


and Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED 1836. 
50th Annual Statement 
United States Branch—Statement December 31, 1897. 
LIABILITIES. 


I AU Sarah dni Sav a ails nk wnouen ed us Uabterndayen Cldeutadewadeyes shag aobadigns da $1,745,000 00 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT 4 PER CENT. BONDS. ...........ccccc cece ccc cc cee ceeeeteeees 2,255.400 00 
a I I ou Hoc di oko tncne sve cnes soabidecaceidbacsedednddseeasccbscteceess 320,850 00 
ee ee re TE Me Ro o8 on ong ccc cccccccccacccescccvesccccccceeeseesece 3,674,371 14 
Ce Oe ee Be Be Dionne ccibinic cc icic cn cccsenccescsccccessescccsccsceccieccees 677.632 10 
DBs BS BE BGBIETD.......02. ccccccccecccccccccccscccccdcccccencsacccecvess 1,008,610 98 


I a aw du y aie Sb niehieghe habace «ee ances Whee $9,681,864 22 


LIABILITIES. 


WAITED TsDGBB. 0.000. .ccccccccccce scccccccsvccceccsevees $556,098 00 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS AND ALL OTHFR LIA- 





ENTERED U. S. 1848. 


UI ae Fae cca eve cskn cto dkihe SeeeFeddechosadenatese 4,639,669 17 $5,195,767 17 
pn OE Oe ret ee PRE LETT Pee EE TE ee $4,486,097 05 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
CAE TAs MUNN ioc 56 606 es ohn s ges ce as cabedescssesoseecencuseseiiencs Chairman. 
JOHN A. STEWART, J. B. PULSFORD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


HENRY H. EATON, Resident M’gr. GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy M’gr. 


JOHN J. MARTIN, Ageacy Superintendent. 














THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CEORCE E. IDE, President. 


NO. 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INCOME IN 1687. 


JANUARY Ist, 1898. 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897. 





PremGMR ics icp Snes ca sss Ses cs ++. $1,646,442 16 Total Payments to Policy-holders. $1,014,275 62 
Interest, Rents and other Receipts. 460,856 60 Other Disbursements.............. ___ 543,708 49° 

g 7: a ene IR AIC “$2,107,298 76 NE Ss 6 koe cee cca enaisih $1,557,984 It 
ASSETS admitted by the Insurance Department State of New York.........-.0. es eeeeeeeees $9,958,216 86 
[ieee 


LIABILITIES: Value of outstanding insurance.... ........ cece cece eect ee eeees 

= Value of Dividend Endowment Accumulations (deferred dividends) 
Other Liabilities 

SURPLUS on basis of Assets admitted by the New York Insurance Department............. 


$8,279,932 00 

424,549 00 

145.331 37 $8,849,812 37 
$1,108,404 49 


Ne AOC WE OI ii iss. s cen eon ck tn nsesned gabe tn sy ee sd $43,443,047 00 


GAIN IN ASSETS. 


GAIN IN SURPLUS. 
GAIN IN NEW BUSINESS. 


GAIN IN PREMIUM INCOME. 
GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


The present value of Deferred Dividends is treated as a Liability and amounts to $424,549 00, 


ELLIS-W. GLADWIN, Sécretary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice-President. 
W. A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 
WM.G, LOW Counsel, 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
PENN. 

A CONVINCING evidence of a fact already 
known, that last year was an exceptionally 
good year for fire insurance companies, is 
to be found in the annual statements of the 
different fire insurance companies as printed 
in our columns. The American Fire In- 
surance Company, of Philadelphia, is no 
exception to the general rule, anda year of 
greai prosperity has attended them They 
haveincreased their assets and their sur- 
plus, the assets now standing at $2,675 
520.22, and the surplus at $542,301.63. gal 
readers would consult their own interests 
by placing their insurance with the Ameri- 
can Fire. Thomas H. Montgemery is Pres- 
ident, Richard Maris, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 





~ INSURANCE. 





1851. 1898. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898......820,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES...... ........--- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, : 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
NO. 34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
At the annual election held on the 10th inst., the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen 
JIRECTORS : 
William L. Strong, 
Joseph T. Low, 
Andrew F. Derr, 
John A. Tweedy, 
Louis F. Dommerich, 








I. Remsen Lane, 
Paul Worth, 
Salem H. Wales, 
isaac T. Smith, 
John L. Riker, 


Albert Mathews, James Clark, 
David S. Egleston, Wx H. Smith, 
William D. Sloane, , P. Gray, 

Charles K. Wallace t larence D. Newell, 


And the follewing gentlemen were chosen inspectors 
of the next annual election: u 
Marquis C. Gasper, Theodore V. 
Richard Russell, 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, Mr. I. Remsen 
Lane was unanimously Se ed President and Mr. H. 
P. Gray re-elected Vice-Presiden 

CHA ARLES a. 

New York, January 20th, 1898. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


Boynton, 


ROE, Secretary. 


ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
ME wind kenabbincabeiueunosncneae 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums...................- __ $3,891,993 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1897, to 3ist December, 1897................ $2,658,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 
PE cécntcediess wetesctbus 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


$1,425,630 20 





The Company has the following Assets. 
viz. 

United Stase and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
SEE Sinan vdaphs<svercespossbaveseoes 


$7,330,895 00 
1,157,000 0) 


1,121,500 00 
1,026,605 97 
236,424 11 
$10,922,425 08 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in. 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary & reduced rate of interest on certificates. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 


February next, from which date all interest thereon 


will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 


of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 


8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT 


C ERIC a PARSONS, 
- CHAPMAN, GEORGE Ww. 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ber we re 1s — RD, 
Ww ILLIA M DEGROOT, 
pak BROS es DODGE, N DENTON S MIT 
LA WRENCE> att iN — 


EV FRAZAR, 

EDWARD FLOYD- JONES, PAU LL. TH 
HORACE GRAi, BR 
ANSON we HARD, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 


8 a 
WILLTAY 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, int ace 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


26TH 
ANNUAL 
STATEMENT. 


German American Insurance Company of 


New York. 


JANUARY st, 1898. 








PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 
$1,050,000 00 - United States Bonds. « . ... oi. .6:00.s0se00s0 sey veewe . $1,307,625 00 
1,102,784 00 New York City and Brooklyn City Bonds......... seeee 1,092,729 00 
200,000 00 St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore., and Boston, Mass., Bonds 211,000 00 
TBR 00 DO Tee. GROIIR,, 5. 556. + | ocd non ow shd va Nps s SK bee Fé behets 2,040,760 00 
210,000 00 New York City Street Railway Bonds and other Street 
Railway Bonds........... Ieee TE RES 9 Hs Noe N shes 223,000 00 
50,000 00 Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New York 
Bonds. ..4.+« Kb PEED Sp os Webs OE Sh URW SRA BEES Ae'O% 54,500 00 
101,000 00 Western Union Telegraph Company and various other 
SHEDS 5 G06 5555s bs vdsnEsd Cb wbsuce SEREEOE ES ohm eber 86,230 00 
SS5 FEO Kt TO NEON sg 5 5 soos 0 one oS ks 550824 oKe0d kobe ee — 1,236,640 00 
153,275 00 New York City Bank aie. esse ee bSee bees ba 271,619 00 
170,000 00 Consolidated Gas Co. and Mutual Gas Light Co. of 
N.Y. Stock aad other Stocks... ....6....0cc00006 seine 445,500 00 
$5,599,209 00 $6,969,603 00 
Cash in Banks and Office............ . . « .$286,133 96 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course 
of COMPCCHOR:, .. s.000055 Pr eS See a. 494,981 10 
Accrued Interest not included in Market 
Values. pS aceabnatceveeeeearees +. 10,981 06 
Real Rotate nbd by the Cenkeeas baie 15,000 00 
Loans secured by mortgages on N. Y. 
City. Real Batate, ...s00ececciscesss +». 58,000 00 865,096 12 
Total Assets , : : . $7,834,699 12 
CAPITAL STOCK (Invested in U. S. Bonds).............. RTs ae $1,000,000 00 
Reserve Fund for Unexpired Risks,........... bdbde SE seR eae he ey sa 2,601,689 81 
Reserve Fund for Unsettled Losses............. Lvsaken obeeees pk uwee 302,614 43 
Reserve Fund for all other Claims................ ES Ce AAAL ES Saneale Hn 251,395 50 
NET SURPLUS beyond all Liabilities..... orate SbcAKae bakes Ate bes 3,678,999 38 





$7,834,699 12 


ERNEST L. ALLEN, President. 
LOUIS F. DOMMERICH, Vice-Pres. | WILLIAM N. KREMER, Sec. 
ROBERT L. KLUM, EDWIN M. CRAGIN, Asst. Secretaries. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill, 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Mgr. EUGENE CARY, Mgr. ROGERS PORTER, Asst. Mgr. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1897. 














RECEIPTS IN 1897, 




















$3,816,150 07 
‘ 891,203 18 
$4,707,858 & 2% 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897, 
Death claims (less $13,227 re-insurance), 
Payments. on death es payable in installments 
Matured endowMents...........scesccecceescees 
Surplus returned wy poley. -holders in de 
Surrendered and cancelled policies. ..................4. 
I inn s5 be csogenake nick os codpssnasoodestoenkeosheowcacke y 
Commissions, salaries, taxes, licenses and _ fees, medical examinations, printing and advertis- saatckiashinls 
ing, postage and miscellaneous 874,629 01 
Taxes and — on real estate 17,354 71 
Re-insurance.............0.s00008 41,833 60 
Profit and loss, including $50,250.13 ties purchased. a5. rie 010 41 


PI vo evict ne bs 95500555 coy saree sisius potses cedescccascoos 


$3,111,880 11 
ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 



















Moragepe lopnn Om ren actabe, Reet MOR. 6 ...05c..csccccscccssccescaccsscccveccccccocccoccese 7, 

Loans secured by Collateral. .............ccccccccscsecceseess a= i 
Loans secured by assigument of Company’s policies. . 1 632,268 30 
Se Oe CIEEOUED, . oc wpicpiconsesscesns ehubgbsieencbess "430,222 OU 
United States bonds .......... 128,250 (0 
Massachusetts State bonds.. 100,000 00 
City, County, Township, and 1 656,699 Ou 
Railroad bonds . 3,897,403 75 
Gas and Water bonds.. "359,695 00 
Railroad and other stocks.. 1 099,555 0 
MMU can S555 <cpctaiy vst. scsck ised ” 66,339 50 
Real estate (including home ottice building). . 576,636 76 
Premium notes on policies in furce............. 716,730 87 
Cash on hand and in banks.............--.+-- ++. 1,080,287 88 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums...... "545,014 87 
EE SHINO WORPRON.. 5.50500 c0ncsesedeiscnsicninsies suettdihns Secteie, 267,461 86 





Total assets $20,342,647 01 


$18,584,354 09 
$1,758,292 yz 





944 00 


Number of policies in force December 31st, 1897, 44,060, insuring (including reversionary additions). Re oo 





Springfield, Mass., January 18th, 1898. 

The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 1897, as shown 

by the foregoing statemeat, have beea carefully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities 
and balances, as showa, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 


REDFIELD, 


H.S. H 
J.R. Auditors. 
N. C. NEWELL, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 





THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Organized March 23d, 1853. 
Forty-fifth Annual Statement, January Ist, 1898. 

















ASSETS. 

COIR RNR. oso cncenccssnnccnsibonsesececcs $81,684 40 
Cash in offices...............006 8,888 72 
Loans on bond and mortgage 250,900 00 
Real estate owned by Company............ 629,000 00 

Cash in care of agents and in course of 
IR ais oss cvcdscb isons ccecoes seipense 94,029 81 
Interest due and accrued.. 5,874 78 
Rents accrued. ............sccescccccscccccccs 5,349 49 
Stocks and bonds owned by the Company. . 729,245 00 
$1,799,472 20 

LIABILITIES. 

Cae Capltal. .....0c0c0.cccccdccscccescccceccece $250,000 00 
Reinsurance reserve.............eeeeeeeeee 582,524 54 
Losses unpaid........ 58,418 66 
Taxes accrued........... 5,078 39 
Commissions accrued... = 15,013 92 
Other liabilities................eeeeeee ale 1,307 22 
Total liabilities, including capital. “ $862,342 73 
BEET BU RPTUIB. ocr ccceciccececsvesons 937,129 47 


$1,799,472 20 
Book Value of Stock, Jan. Ist, 1898. , $474 85 . 


BROOKLYN, January 14th, 1898 
Eighty-Third Semiannual Dividend. 


A dividend of TEN PER CENT. has been this 
day declared, payable on demand. 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
H. F. WAY, Secretary. 


W. H. BROWN, 
B. W. LYON, 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


siknee anaes --813,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. senieduadays deohae? 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 





Ass’t Sec’s. 








ASSETS.. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








J. Mi. ALLEN, 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


President. . 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896.........ceeecsecccceee -$25,910,904 83 
TARR eI, 00 cccsccnspvevscvoscensnccceses 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


cash surrencer 
jurance a ns to which the insurea is 
encit ea byl Phe Massachusetts Statute. 
ts, rates and Values vad any age sent on appli - 
cation to the Company’s Uffic 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 





New York Office, 258 Broadway, Geo. J. Wight, Manager. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 














January 27, 1898 
1829 renrerua 1998 


Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital . . 

Insurance Reserve 

Unpaid Losses, Divi- 
dends, etc. 

Net Surplus : 


$400,000 00 
1,565,947 50 

42,012 12 
1,107,735 72 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1898, $3,115,695 34 








OFFICERS : 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
GEORGE F. REGER, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL K. REGER, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
James W. McAllister, John Sailer, 
George A. Heyl, George F. Reger, 
Geo.Fales Baker,M.D.Joseph Moore, Jr., 
Charles M. Swain, 
Charles W. Potts, 


Harry A. Berwind, 
Samuel Y. Heebner. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


ROBERT H. WASS, lanager. 
JOHN M. DREDGER, Secretary. 


North British 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 

OFFICE : 


Corner Pine and William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FARRAGUT. ree INSURANCE co. 


New vo GAP! TALS °9 290,000. aay, 


Branch Ofice, 60 Cedar Street. 





























ois 

DIRECTO 

W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS, 

E. ‘E. BA OBERT W. MORGAN, 

EVE err  SLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVEL 

GEORGE L. FOX HEODORE R. COOKE, 

THOMAS J.ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 

HENRY TUCK OHN 8. OLIVER, 
OBERT McCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD, 
ARTIN V. WOOD, WALTER L. TYLER, 

J..HN CASHOW, BALLARD McCALL, 

JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, President. 


SAMUEL ames > Vice Bett and Secretary. 
ONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Comes, © . = s aa iota 

- - = 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,095 


OFFICERS : 
F, C. MOORE, President. 


resident. 
G, Secretary. 


RD, Ass’t Secretaries. 





Waptenr, Te RSTREST, Rialto Building, 
J. ge General Manager. 

LI Reet Genera a ee 

B KLYN DEPART M NT, Continental Building, 

art and Mont gue Streets. C. H. Durcuer, Sec’y. 


_ Opies 
. E. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 











THE INDEPENDENT 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





Fifty-second Annual Financial Statement, 
January Ist, 1898. 


M87 Policies in force January 1st, 1097..... ...cccccccccscocccccccccccses cevessce sscccsce Amount at risk $62,040,794 
394 Policies issued since January 1st, 1897.. .--Amount at risk 9,023,058 

4 —— rp ed during 1997 .-Amount at risk aon 
dicks Dabdins pnavchnpycnd bey es 6osetiiggnintade pilbtheeges bbeatebe vin sevategaatiye was 

I Baia cede a edie 0 a wen 5 5 sane gh ce tntb eds eibncnisn cong ecadbabancedecenceédvcesvaccedtecceeteccenseoe $71,274,718 






DE aakse ence cinucugecanededcthidhevesccd sccncusteheseseuebapbechaded vinbesadehrrecoussescse Amount at risk 5,297,586 _ 
23,301 Policies in force January 18t, 1896.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsccscccoccccs Amount at risk $65,977,132 





Net assets somaaty EE omvanietbine cr aussion cobsscuepaeneptsebebbvepenspecnesagteesevetemeatesotensessce 
Premiums received since +n ist, 1897 
Interest received since January ist, 1897............ 


nts received since January ist, |S Ai Sp MEET SA PRERENDER 





Z $14,867,146 16 
Disbursements to Policy-Holders. 


Coot a endowments, additions and surrenders.............++ dekvadeiese he 7 St 


~ $1,876,687 37 


Other Expenditu res. 





‘Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, C pp Salaries, 
Agencies, Printing, Postage and all other OUBINIIOD. 0o. os sccvcese Kevcvcsce $598,407 45 
NE Be 6 wo on cer dei cncus bo cbs ccabe po oe ssheenshianedencastovecersctctcodsecence 26,705 90 
$625.11 
Total disbursements. ...........cccccccccccccccces $2,001,750 72 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets. ...........sceccccccessccscocces $12,865,395 44 











Interest and Rents accrued but not due........ 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost. . 
Uncollected povasame — policies in force. 

Deduct loading, 20 per 
Deduct loading on ecered premiums...... 





Reserve Massachusetts Standard.............ccccccceccceceeccsenscccceecceees $12,110,624 00 
Death claims in process Of adjustMent..............cccceeeeeeeccceeceeeeeeees 71,365 00 





Deduct net value of re-insured riskS..........cseseeececeeesceeeeeecees 
Total Liabilities... 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard................-+++ 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. ll. WITTER, Secretary. 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, St. Paul Building, New York. 


$12,181,989 00 
25,092 00 








EIGHTY-EICHTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


American Fire 


Insurance Co. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








January Ist, 1898. 
ASSETS. 


$305.850 40 
1,178,505 93 
822,415 00 
99,300 00 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued...... Rudseediliscdintnadande 


31,572 98 
I sia vinveeinckcrnncdnesieusshusccnsced vevedvanddurddesscencee 21.320 00 
Premiums in course of Collection.....................2..2..0e000+ 122,152 85 
Cash in Office and Banks....................000c0cccccecccecceccceees 94,403 06 





$2,675,520 22 
LIABILITIES. 








$120,141 60 





1,513,076 99 

633,218 59 

CRPEB Es BTM ooo cisccncccdscegeveticcnesiscssccgeeoccbabeassnandee 500,000 00 
WI rar sence nevarinre sn ngstavets’ns ie anspsecprepuntestssanquercouia 


__ 442,301 63 


$2,675,520 22 














THOMAS H.MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS,8 Secretary and Treas. 
CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-President. WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WILLIAM B. KELLY, General Agent. 





DIRECTORS: 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, EDWARD F. BEALE, 
P. 8, HUTCHINSON, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, JOHN 8.GERHARD. 
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It is Love Money. 

AMONG the many plausible sayings 
which so often are quoted to encourage 
the man who is ‘‘down on his luck,”’ 
but which generally are quoted to their 
abuse, and with an utter disregard for 
the meaning which they were originally 
meant to convey, none is more often 
misapplied than ‘‘The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” It is 
comforting to say and to hear it, andit 
speaks well for one’s religious feelings, 
but none the less it is true only when 
the so-called lamb has remembered that 
‘‘God helps them that help themselves.” 
If he has made no effort to prevent his 
being shorn out of season, if he does 
not heartily try to get under shelter 
when he has been shorn, then he has 
no right to expect that the elements 
are to be softened down on his reck- 
less, fleeceless account. 

Every lamb must use full precaution 
if he expects to enjoy protection from 
adverse winds. By acting with pru- 
dence and foresight he will not (as our 
elders used to say) ‘‘ be tempting Provi- 
dence’’; it wili be merely an indication 
that he possesses a proper idea of the 
division of labor that is necessary to 
the successful running of the world. 

From all of this it follows that it is no 
more than a Christian duty for a man to 
provide against the disturbance of death 
by procuring and maintaining good in- 
surance upon his life. It is safe to go 
further than this, and declare that such 
action has come to be held a recognized 
test of rightmindedness. 

To insure life is not to attempt any 
prevention of death, since nothing can 
prevent the termination of earthly life, 
it is but to provide for some ameliora- 
tion of the loss of pecuniary support 
which is too apt to result to survivors. 
Insurance money is not ‘‘ blood mon- 
ey,’’ as the misguided Dunkards call it. 
It may better be called ‘‘ Love money,’’ 
for more truly than any other part ofa 
man’s legacy does it point out the love 
that reaches out past death itself. 

This is not merely an answer to the 
recent attack that the Dunkards have 
made upon life insurance, for they have 
been answered by every paper in the 
land, it is not merely a general plea in 
favor of the system, for such 1s un- 
called for in this day, itis written toask 
you personally if you have made this 
wise provision for the future. If you 
have not you should to-day talk the 
matter over with the nearest agent of 
the Mutual Life of New York (the best 
of all companies) and from him learn 
how you may best help yourself and 
those you love by providing the love 
money that is to temper the winds of 
adversity to your shorn lambs. 





1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
O 4 ARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all cosh Rianne wheqgeae apie $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve......-.-.---+-« ’ $4 654 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. $13 »654 0. 
nicer vnevdsctapeccegesecse 1,386;419 33 
Total Assets....... be eeeeeeerecsceceees $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. _ 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Eighty- Eighth Annual Statement. 


CC ia gk tk ths bn. 00 0400 05n 05s snssenses $500,000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1, 513, 076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................... 542,301 63 


Total Aesets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2,675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 
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Old and Young. 


A Mother’s Recompense. 


BY BELLE W. COOKE, 





Ou, to have my little children back 
again, 

Would I suffer all the pain of all the 
years? 

Bear the bittertoil and shed the many 
tears, 


For the smiles they brought like sun- 
shine after rain? 


Would I carry little burdens up to bed, 
After all the weary day to climb the 
sinirs,.... 
Bending over, hear the griefs and halt- 
ing prayers, 
Just to see each darling’s sweetly-rest- 
ing head? 


Would I see my daily table, richly stored 
With the fruits of toil and oft-recur- 


ring cost, 
All to vanish like the flowers before the 
frost, 
For the sight of their dear faces round 
the board? 


Would I bear perplexing doubts andanx- 
ious tears 
Lest I might not guide their wayward 
steps aright 
(These the hardest hours to win of all 
the fight) 
For the sweetness of my hopes for fu- 
ture years? 


Could I even, in a dreary, darkened 
place, 
Hold two little empty shoes upon my 
knee, 
For alittle child in Heaven awaiting me, 
And the memory of a darling, death- 
kissed face? 


What is home without the children there 


to bless? 
All are scattered, some a continent 
apart. 
Vacant beds and lonely table! O my 
heart, 
Would’st thou bear again? A thou- 


sand answers, Yes! 


SeatTLe, WasuH. 


The Posing of Richard Barr. 
BY NATALIE L. RICE, 


Ir happened several years ago, the 
year that Hubbard and Clary were 
among the competitors for the Lonson 
prize. The ‘‘Lonson,”’ as we usually 
called it, meant for the fortunate stu- 
dent who won it not only a goodly 
purse of money but a few years of 
training at the great French school. 

Until Hubbard entered the life class, 
Clary had been the recognized leader 
of the studio—a merry, happy-go-lucky 
sort of genius, who had plenty of 
money and threw it right and left. But 
he was practically sure of going to 
Paris, some time, whether he won the 
Lonson or not; and therefore our sym- 
pathies might have been almost with 
his rival, Hubbard, if it had not been 
for our school pride. Hubbard was a 
new student, coming to us from one of 
the New York studios; and he was so 
painfully reticent, and so fiercely in- 
dustrious, that the rest of us hardly 
found a chance to speak with him. 
And here he was, talland awkward and 
shabby and still, working away as if his 
very life depended on every brush- 
mark, lunching on a dry sandwich and 
acup of water at noon, disappearing 
nobody knew where at the end of the 
day’s task, and slowly, surely, desper- 
ately bearing away the honors from our 
old friend and champion, Clary. 

One morning, while the model was 
taking his rest, 1 was discussing the 
Lonson prize with Hubbard, whose 
easel stood next to mine. I ventured 
my opinion that the race was between 
himself and Clary. He made a very 
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quiét ansWer. ‘‘ You must remember 
that Clary can handle color as I can’t 
begin to. Go overand look at that red 
cap that Clary’s painting on now— 
that’s clear, bright, fresh color for 
you! But mine here—it looks as if I’d 
been dragging a feather duster over my 
paint!” 

I shook my head and laughed. *‘ But 
Mr. Clary says you can draw all round 
him,” I retorted. And as I noticed 
the worried look on his face, I added, 
amiably, ‘‘I hope if you want the Lon- 
son you'll get it, Mr. Hubbard.”’ 

Hubbard flushed slowly. ‘+ Thank 
you,’”’ hesaid. ‘‘You are very kind. 
Ido want it. I need the money—more 
than I can say. I don’t speak of it 
often, but that’s the fact. Sometimes 
I think—you will understand what I 
mean—sometimes I think it means all 
the difference between success and 
Starvation to me—just this one chance 
to breathe free and go at it. But 
Clary’’— 

A laughing voice broke in at that 
minute. ‘‘Hullo there! Who's slan- 
dering me? Hub, you think you’ve got 
a dead sure thing, but you wait till I 
get a daisy little red-headed chap and 
paint hin., and then you look and see 
me walk off with the Lonson, double 
quick time! Say! D’you know Profess- 
or was in here before school? Looked 
at your canvas ten minutes by my 
watch; wouldn’t look at mine out of 
the corner of his eye. 

As he spoke Clary stepped up in 
front of Hubbard’s easel, tipped his 
head sidewise, squinted both eyes, 
stuck his thumbs into his pockets, and 
stood gazing at the portrait through 
half-closed lids. ‘‘Not bad,’’ he quoted, 
suddenly. ‘‘Not bad. Not half bad. 
Drawing good. A little muddy in 
color, but—that’s a secondary matter. 
Keep on, Mr. Hubbard—keep right on. 
Say—look here, Hub! that portrait of 
yours'll get out ’n’ walk. 

Just then the model, an old and vil- 
lainous-looking individual whom we 
referred to as the ‘‘pirate,’’ shuffled 
heavily to his place, pushed his 
red cap down over his wispy, gray 
hair, and resumed his pose. A busy 
hush fell upon the studio. Now and 
then, as we worked, I glanced at Hub- 
bard. His clear, keen eyes were fixed 
upon ‘the sly, strange face of the old 
model, and at each stroke of his flying 
brush some new, sharp trace of greed 
and cunning showed out upon his can- 
vas. The long, crafty face, the low 
forehead, the set, bead-like eyes, seemed 
to live under MHubbard’s nervous 
touches. Suddenly, as I looked, Hub- 
bard raised a brush, there was a dart of 
the brush against the fresh paint on 
the canvas, and the next instant a tiny, 
bright, evil glint—the glint of greed— 
gleamed in the center of each bead-like 
eye. I shivered, I could not help it. 
‘*Don’t touch it,’’ I said—*‘ don’t 
touch it again. You won't better it if 
you work a week. You've got the old 
thief down to the life—down to the 
life!’’ 

Hubbard nodded, and lowered his 
pallet. He was trembling from head to 
foot, and the brushes shook in his 
fingers. He dropped them upon his 
pallet with a little clatter, and turned 
toward the door of the studio. As he 
turned, he staggered slightly, and 
caught at an easel; but he steadied 
himself at once, murmured a ‘‘ Pardon 
me,”’ and hurried from the room. 

He did not return allthat day. At 
the end of the session Clary walked 
round in front of the deserted easel, 
and took a sober look at his rival’s 
work, He studied the narrow, meanly- 
shaped head, the dull red cap, the 
hunching shoulders, the sly, hard stare, 


the cold, evil glint in the small, un- 
changing eyes. Then he stepped back 
and drew a long breath. ‘‘ How the 
dickens,’’ he said, turning upon me, 
‘« how—the—dickens—did Hub get in 
that diabolical twinkle ?’’ 

The next morning came, and Hub- 
bard did not appear. Still another 
day passed, and there was no sign of 
Hubbard. His pallet and brushes lay 
upon his easel, still smeared with paint. 
The week went by, and then Clary, ina 
characteristically good-natured mood, 
gathered up his absent rival’s brushes, 
scrubbed them clean, and laid them 
safely away in the color-box. The sec- 
ond week went by, and the time for 
the closing of the Lonson competition 
drew near. An exhibition of students’ 
work was to be held in connection with 
this, and the state of excitement in 
which the life class lived was something 
distracting. There was a general feel- 
ing in our studio that with Hubbard 
disabled, Clary might yet rush through 
a piece of work that should secure him 
the Lonson. On the first morning of 
the last week before the exhibition, 
Clary dashed into the studio dragging 
a new model by the collar. ‘‘ Just my 
luck!’ he laughed out. ‘‘ Ever see such 
a head in your life? Richard Barr, his 
name is. Professor says we're to pose 
him at once.”’ 

The new model stood still and looked 
at the class coolly. He was a boy ot 
about twelve years, slender, straight 
and vigorous. His shining, golden-red 
hair lay in a heavy mat upon his head. 
It was short, thick hair, and did not 
seem to have been brushed that day. 
The boy’s face was plain, and his eyes 
were clear and keen. His whole man- 
ner was business-like. 

In five minutes more the small mod- 
el was perched up on the stand. Clary 
posed him so that the sunshine shone 
upon his brilliant hair, while his face, 
turned toward the dusky corner of the 
room, was almost inthe shade. It was 
Clary’s turn to have first choice of posi- 
tions, and he placed his easel in the 
very corner itself, so that he had the 
front view of the shadowy face, framed 
in the shock of gleaming hair. I drew 
the second choice, and I put my easel 
at Clary’s right. The model was told 
to fix his look upon Clary, and the day’s 
work began. 

An hour laterthe Professor came in, 
and went alertly from easel to easel, 
giving rapid, wordless criticisms with 
a turn of his head, a slight shrug, ora 
quick downward stroke of his thumb. 
At Hubbard’s easel he stopped short. 
‘« By the way, has any one kept track 
of Mr. Hubbard?” Then, noting our 
utter ignorance, he spoke out prompt- 
ly, his incisive voice striking through 
the intense hush of the great studio— 
‘«I say, for the benefit of this class, that 
you can’t afford to lose track of a stu- 
dent who does this sort of work.” He 
flipped his hand at Hubbard’s easel. 
‘*Look at that! I have been trying all 
this year to make you see the absolute 
importance of being absolutely true in 
your drawing. Some of you can sling 
color a littke—I know all about that. 
But look at work like this, hard, clean, 
honest, down-to-the-character drawing. 
The color is not clear, but that’s a trifle. 
Color will come. But for honest, ab- 
solutely and vitally sincere work, I tell 
you frankly this is the best thing that’s 
been done this year.’”’ 

He glanced toward the little model 
with a motion of his head. ‘‘ Does he 
pose well ?”’ 

‘¢ First-rate, sir,’’ said Clary. 

‘‘Is he steady? It’s the first time 
he’s posed.” 

‘Yes, sir, very steady.”’ 

‘Good! Well, keep at it—keep at 
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it.’ And with two steps the Professor 
was out of the studio, slamming the 
door behind him. 

“Whew! Got 
marked Clary. 

Five minutes later the model took his 
rest. He slid from his perch and 
walked gravely over to Hubbard’s 
easel, where he stood peering curiously 
at the canvas. 

‘‘What do you think of that: old 
man ?’’ Iaskedtheboy. ‘‘ Do youlike 
him ?”’ 

Richard Barr gave a grunt of con- 
tempt. ‘‘Naw! I don't like him, I 
think’s ugly; I don’t see what there is 
nice about that.”’ 

«It’s very well painted,” said I. 

‘* Aw, well, ¢hat/’’ said the model. 
‘«] wa’n’t talkin’ about the painting. 
1 was talkin’ about him. He’s a thief, 
he is—a mean ol’ thief. I tell you 
what it is, you just betcher life you 
wouldn’t want to meet that man some 
day if you had a bag of money—not 
much you wouldn’t. ’Nless you had 
one o’ them big six-shooters along ’ngo 
whzp! at him—that’s what I’d do.’’ 

He jerked his thumb in the direction 
of Clary, and spoke to me in an under- 
tone. ‘Say, he’s an awful smart one, 
ain’t he?’ Then, just noticing my 
nod of assent, he strolled over to the 
favorite of the studio and began an easy 
conversation. 

««Say! do I have to keep awful still 
up there ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sonny, horribly, awfully still,’’ 
said Clary. 

‘« Well, if I turned my head the least- 
est little teeney bit, would it rattle 
you ?”’ 

Clary laughed, and one of the other 
students broke in. ‘‘That’s a_ hard 
one on you, Clary! Seehere, Richard, 
I'll tell you a secret. Clary’s the 
easiest rattled man in this studio. He 
paints by fits and jerks, and if you rat- 
tle him just once you finish him up for 
the day. Thatso, Clay?’’ 

Clary laughed again, It was, in fact, 
one of the studio proverbs that Clary 
would never paint except when the 
mood was on him. 

‘‘No, but how still?” persisted the 
boy. ‘‘Can I sneeze ?’’ 

‘*Can you sneeze? Well, you can 
if it’s whatthe Professor calls ‘abso- 
lutely and vitally necessary.” As to 
rattling me, sonny, you’re posing very 
well; don’t let those fellows scare you. 
But I want to make a good thing out 
of this study of mine, just the same. 
So don’t you go back on me, Redtop.”’ 

Richard Barr shook his head vigor- 
ously. ‘‘I don't go back on anybody,’’ 
he said. 

From this time forward the boy was 
almost motionless in his posing. He 
seemed to share in the class admiration 
for Clary, and to take a certain profes- 
sional pride in adapting himself to 
Clary’s every mood. When Clary had 
a zeal for work, Richard Barr sat like a 
statue, gazing steadily into his face; 
and never until Clary’s brush began to 
drag lazily along the pallet did the 
small model seize the chance to rest 
himself by taking a long, deep breath, 
or by stealthily moving his fingers or 
his feet. This state of aftairs lasted 
three days. 

On the morning of the fourth day we 
found, when we entered the life-class 
studio, that preparations for the com- 
ing exhibition were already in progress. 
Along the walls on each side, dark, 
staring gaps showed where the more 
fortunate canvases had been wrested 
from their places, and a confusion of 
strings, wires and screws cluttered the 
floor. Hubbard’s easel stood empty in 
its place, and shrewd glances were ex- 
changed among us at the sight, 
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For the first hour or two the studio 
was even more quiet than usual. It 
was too near the end of the week for 
bantering. Clary worked almost fever- 
ishly. Already he had upon hiscanvas 
the manly pose of the boy’s head, the 
sturdy shoulders, the crown of shining 
hair. As he looked into the eyes of 
the small model, the grave, steady eyes 
of Richard Barr looked fairly back, with 
an unflinching directness of gaze. 

Clary’s brush flew toward the canvas. 
The next instant his hand dropped. 
Richard Barr had made up a face—a 
slow, saucy, deliberate face. 

Clary stared. Richard Barr stared 
back, calmly and gently. Then Clary 
spoke to him in a lowtone. ‘That 
doesn’t want to happen again.’ 

Ten minutes later, as Clary’s brush 
darted to the reds on his pallet, Rich- 
ard Barr again made upa face, a quick, 
monkeyish face, accompanied by a wag 
of both ears, and an uncanny wrinkling 
of the whole extent of his scalp. In 
spite of myself I laughed out loud. 
Richard Barr put on a sweet smile, and 
became motionless. Halfan hour after- 
ward, inthe midst of a profound still- 
ness, Richard Barr sneezed. He con- 
tinued to sneeze for the next three- 
quarters of an hour, intermittently, 
and as if he would shake off his entire 
head. He also rolled his eyes. He 
puckered his eyebrows. Four times 
during the morning he winked at the 
top of the door. He sniffed. And once 
more he made up a face. 

At the noon recess Clary snatched 
hold of the boy and gave him a ques- 
tioning: ‘‘What ails you, Richard? 
Are you sick—tired out? This sort of 
thing has got to stop.’’ 

The boy shook his head mutely, 
wriggling alittle in Clary’sgrasp. ‘‘Oh, 
let him alone, Clay,” sang out one of 
the other students. ‘* You can’t blame 
the kid for having a cold in his head. 
It’s a free country.’’ 

Richard Barr twisted his head sud- 
denly under Clary’s arm and lurched 
forward. ‘‘Lemmego!’’ Clary loosen. 
ed his hold, and the boy dodged away 
into his dressing-room. That alter- 
noon he was a wretched little figure; 
but he sat quietly enough until just be- 
fore the close of the session. Then, 
swiftly and with the utmost gravity, he 
opened his mouth and stuck out his 
wriggling, little tongue. The instant 
the bell rang he sprang from his perch 
and fled from the room. 

The next morning I was rather late 
about getting to the studio. It was the 
last day of work. As I passed the large 
exhibition room, on my way up-stairs, 
I saw the door ajar, and glanced in. 
At first I thought the hall empty. Then 
I caught sight of a small figure stand- 
ing close by the door, and knew it to be 
Richard Barr.- I saw his face distinct- 
ly. It was turned half toward me, but 
so keenly were the model's eyes fastened 
upon the picture above him that he paid 
no heed to my presence. AsI watched 
him, the boy slipped forward, lifted 
his strong, little, brown hand, and 
touched lightly the canvas of Hub- 
bard’s masterpiece. The next second 
his hand fell to his side, and he took a 
swift, backward step, his eyes darken- 
ing and widening as he gazed up at the 
living portrait of the crafty, strange, 
old man. Then, before I could speak, 
the boy gave himself a sudden shake, 
turned, and saw me, 

‘*Dick !" I cried; but he wheeled 
about, and ran headlong down the 
hall. 

By the time I reached the studio the 
model had taken his pose. AsI picked 
up my brushes 1 noticed the intent look 
that Richard Barr had fixed upon Clary 
—a peculiar, challenging gaze that 
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spurred Clary like a stimulant. For 
half an hour the boy sat like a statue. 
His eyes seemed to gleam from out the 
shadowy face, and the bright hair 
glowed like a flame about his head. 
Every moment the face on Clary’s can- 
vas grew more live and breathing and 
vivid. The other students tiptoed 
away from their easels and watched 
Clary’s work, and made signs to each 
other and nodded their heads. 

It was toward the middle of the 
morning that I -realized what a rich 
rose tint had been deepening on the 
small model’s face. A hot rush of 
color surged over it, all at once, and I 
motioned to Clary with my brush. He 
jumped to his feet. ‘It’s not natural 
—we ought to have seen that before! 
Redtop, get down now and take your 
rest.”’ 

The model answered, without moving 
his head: ‘It isn’t time for my rest.”’ 

‘*No,” said Clary; ‘*but you can 
take it now. You'retired out. Here, 
little boy, hop down.’’ 

Richard Barr raised his voice and 
spoke insistently; ‘‘/?’s all réght.”’ 

He sat motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, took his regular rest and posed 
again. The tired lines in his face 
showed sharply. His mouth twitched; 
he straightened up in his seat, and 
gripped the side of the chair with his 
finge1s. 

All at once Clary flung down his 
pallet. ‘Stop this! I tell you it’s 
cruelty to animals! The boy is sick. 
That’s all, Redtop; you’d better run 
home.”’ 

The little model turned his head 
slightly. His large eyes blazed as he 
looked at Clary. 

‘«Have you got it all painted, Mr. 
Clary ?”’ 

Clary went to the model-stand, and 
lifted the boy from his perch. Richard 
Barr’s strong little figure stiffened des- 
perately for a moment, and then re- 
laxed weakly, and the hot face drooped 
against Clary’sshoulder. The boy was 
crying. 

‘“«My tooth!” he gasped out; ‘it’s 
only my tooth. Please let me down— 
I can stand it—I want to stick out my 
time--my ¢zme.”’ 

Clary said not a word. He carried 
the boy into the corridor, catching up 
a piece of drapety as he went, and I 
followed silently, carrying a chair. 
Richard Barr was taken to the radiator, 
set down on the chair, and tucked 
around with the flowing red drapery. 
This done, Clary ran down to the jan- 
itor’s kitchen for further help.. 

*«« But I’m not goin’ to stay here,” the 
boy burst out. ‘‘I tell you I’ve got to 
go back. If I don’t go back that Clary 
fellow won't get the prize—I tell you 7 
know.”* 

‘Listen, Dickie,’’ I said to him. 
‘*You’re under orders to stay here. 
We never should have let you pose yes- 
terday if we’d known you had the tooth- 
ache. And for now, your face is so 
flushed that we couldn't paint you any- 
way, unless you posed for a nice, little, 
scarlet lobster’’— 

But I stopped short at sight of the 
boy’s face. ‘‘I didn’t!” he flashed out. 

‘* Didn’t what, Dick?”, 

‘«Didn’t have no toothache. No 
more toothache ’n you’ve got. So now 
—there!’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say you haven’t 
got a toothache now, with that cheek ?” 

‘‘No, I have got it now,’’ said the 
boy. ‘‘I told youl had it now. But 
I didn’t have it yesterday, and I tell you 
I didn’t.”’ 

‘«But what’’—I began. 

‘«D’you want to know what I did it 
for? I did it ’cause I was meaner’n 
dirt. Now will you lemme go back ?’’ 








‘‘No, I won’t, Dick. Be quiet, and 
tell me what you mean, real slow.” 

«‘T mean,’’ said the boy—‘*I mean— 
I didn’t want that Clary fellow to get 
the best picture, ’n’ I was afraid he 
would. ’Tisn’t that I don’t like that 
Clary,’ cause I do—I like him first-rate, 
’n’ I was gozn’ to like him; but it come 
on me so quick.” 

‘* What came on you so quick ?” 

‘«It did—the prize thing did. You 
wait, I'm tellin’ you—I am tellin’ you 
straight. That day, yesterday, that 
Professor ’n’ another man were in the 
studio before anybody got here, ’n’ 
they said how near it was to that prize 
business, ’n’ they told all about it, ’n’ 
one of ’em he said that Clary had the 
best thing he'd done yet, ’n’ then I just 
thought I’d got to rattle him for fear 
he’d get it, ‘cause ‘twasn’t fair—when 
anybody didn’t have any show so—’n’ 
you know yourself you can’t help it 
when you’re sick—an’ soI tried to rat- 
ile him—you know they said I could 
rattle him easy—an’ | did it, ’n’ was go- 
in’ to do it again—’n’ then—’n’ then— 
I went up to see Zeddy’s man—n’ I 
said he wasa mean one—'n’ then I 
thought I guessed I was ’most as mean 
as him, ’n’ I'd ought to stick to my 
job, ‘n’ not rattle anybody if they 
did ”’— 

I bent down and turned the boy’s face 
tothe light. The large, clear, keen 
blue eyes looked straight into mine. 
There was no need to ask more; I mar- 
veled that I had not seen it before. 

‘*Wait here just a minute, Dick!’’ I 
said. I ran down the stairs and hurried 
to the janitor’s kitchen, where I found 
Clary berating the trembling errand- 
boy, and threatening him with dire 
destructicn if he did not make all haste 
to the nearest drug-store. I interrupt- 
ed him without ceremony, and as we 
walked slowly back through the halls I 
told him the model’s story. We fad 
reached the second landing when a 
voice from above made both of us hesi- 
tate; it was a choking, boyish voice, 
speaking in a rush. 

‘*But Teddy—honest—honest—I was 
going to school just the same as ever— 
and then, when I got there, there 
wasn’t any school—there was scarlet- 
fever or something. An’ comin’ by 
here the janitor hollered at me, ’cause I 
was talkin’ to the pop-corn boy ’n’ he 
thought I was the model—the right 
model didn’t show up—'n’ I knew just 
exactly how to do it, Teddy, you know 
I did—’n’ he ast what was my name, 
‘n’ [told him Richard R. Hubbard, 
*n’ he didn’t get it straight—he’s kind 
of deaf, anly he doesn’t want you to 
know it. An’ it was such a lot of 
money, ’n’ all—’n’ your medicines, ’n’ 
the doctor ’n’ all—’n’ the medicines 
did cost enough for a farm, Teddy, you 
said they did—’n’ all—’n’ so—’n’ so— 
’n’ I didn’t think you’d be back sosoon 
—and oh, I don't’’— 

Clary sprang up the stairs three steps 
atatime. At the head of the stairway 
stood Richard Barr, and beside him, 
tall and thin and very white, towered 
Hubbard himself. Clary flung out his 
hand. ‘‘Hullo, Hub! Awfully glad 
to get you back! Don’t say a word. I 
know the whole story. But where have 
you been, old man ?” 

Hubbard backed awayslightly. ‘Is 
your study spoiled ?’’ he said, huskily. 
««T have only just heard—you must: be- 
lieve that I—I knew nothing. I have 
been—quite sick. I had no idea—of 
any—such '’— 

Clary cut the sentence short with a 
laugh. His face brightened, and he 
held out his hand again. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think I know that, yougoose? I know 
more about it than you do,I guess, 
This brother of yours has been posing 
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for thrée mortal hours with an ulcerated 


tooth in his head. It’s beginning to 
swell a little on the right side. You 
better take him to the dentist’s as 
quick as youcantravel. And as to my 
scooping in any prizes after that mas- 
terpiece of yours—I was out of it all 
along. And this brother of yours— 
well, I trust I know gritwhen | see it.”’ 

Then it was that Hubbard held out 
his hand. And as for me, I went on 
into the studio to get Dick Hubbard’s 
coat and cap. 

On the next morning the art school 
building was thronged with visitors. 
Hubbard’s ‘‘Old Thief” and Clary’s 
audacious little ‘‘Study in Red’’ hung 
side by side. All day long the critics 
came and went before those two can- 
vases. Richard ‘‘Barr’’ himself, a 
sturdy, energetic little figure, dodged 
here and there among the crowd and 
treasured up in his busy mind every bit 
of favorable comment that came to 
his ears. Toward the last of the day, 
as Hubbard and Clary and [ stood talk- 
ing together, the boy walked slowly up 
to us. 

««Mr. Clary,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t think 
that was very smart of me, sticking out 
my tongue. And I—I didn’t want you 
to think that I—thatI did think—it 
was. And they seem to talk out there 
just as if they couldn’t hardly tell 
which was the best; and Teddy said 
he’d rather lose the whole thing—the 
money an’ the going over there an’ all 
—than have me be mean, an’ I—he said 
so last night—and (’’— 

Clary stopped him short. ‘‘See 
here, Redtop, that matter is settled. If 
your brother here beats me it will be a 
fair beat. I mean, he didn’t have to 
depend on you for any help. And as 
for you, young man, I’ll bank on you 
every time after this; so just you rest 
easy.” 

At that moment the Professor 
darted through the doorway and _ beck- 
oned to us four. ‘‘{ congratulate you, 
Mr. Hubbard,’’ he said. 


Danvers, Mass. 


When Baby Comes—-and Goes. 


BY F. L. WARD. 


WHEN baby comes 
What glad parade, 
What happy tippings 
To and fro; 

While Mcther lies 

A smiling queen 
And holds a court 
For young my lord; 
And lauds him king 
Of every heart ;— 
When baby comes. 
When baby goes 
What sad parade, 
What hushéd tippings 
To and fro. 

While Mother weeps 
A dazéd thing, 

Her baby holds 

His solemn court. 
His brow is crowned 
With silence, awe, 
His mute sweet lips 
Give no command; 
But lord and lady 
Weeping bow— 
When baby goes. 


When baby comes 
What glad surprise 
That love has shaped 
Itself a king. 

A rosy king, 

With dimpled hands 
That signal oft, 

Are oft obeyed, 

By lord dnd lady, 
Great and small;— 
When baby comes. 


When baby goes 
What sad surprise 
That death has claimed 
Our baby king. 
Our marble king, 
Whose dimpled hands 
Make signal none, 
But all obey. 
Pathetic, white, 
And motionless, 
Histiny hands 

. Bid all to weep— 
When baby goes, 

Wasuincton, D, C, 
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A Bear on a Toboggan. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR, 


WHEN I was a boy of sixteen, Fred 
Brace, Charley Robbins and myself, all 
chums, and all about the same age, 
lived in a little back-country town in 
the northeastern part of New Hamp- 
shire. We were farmers’ boys, and like 
most boys and men of backwoods com- 
munities, enjoyed going hunting occa- 
sionally, when farm work and school 
permitted. Game, both large and 
small, was plentiful; and it was no un- 
usual thing to find a deer, a bear, ora 
wildcat hung up in front of the village 
store as a proof of the skill or bravery 
of some local Nimrod. 

There was considerable 
among the boys of the village, to see 
who would be the first to win distinc- 
tion by killing a bear. Only one young 
fellow had succeeded in doing this be- 
fore our day; and tho he was now mar- 
ried and had a family of very small 
boys of his own, the glory of the deed 
still clung to him, and he was even then 
accorded a certain measure of honor by 
his fellow-citizens, as ‘‘the man who 
killed a bear when he was fifteen.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
Fred, Charley, and I were wild to emu- 
late the deed of Mr. Byron Potter, as 
his name was, and so share with him 
the distinction of having been ‘‘the 
champion boy hunter of the county.”’ 
Mr. Potter being no longer a boy, his 
mantle, of course, ought to fall upon 
somebody who was. And the glory of 
it seemed ample enough for three of us. 

So when Charley Robbins came run- 
ning breathlessly, one winter morning, 
te tell me that one of his father’s sheep 
had been carried off in the night bya 
bear, and that Bruin’s tracks could be 
plainly seen crossing the pasture in the 
direction of the woods, the first thought 
that occurred to both of us, after 
mingling our exclamations of excite- 
ment and delight, was to go and tell 
Fred, and get him to join us in an all- 
day’s hunt for the marauder. Before 
either of us had tasted a bite of break- 
fast, we hurried to Fred’s house, and 
confided the glorious news to him, 
The opportunity had come for us to 
distinguish ourselves. We agreed that 
we would have that bear, or perish in 
the attempt. 

In those days, mothers who lived in 
the country did not forbid their boys 
going to the woods with guns, ‘for 
fear they might get hurt.’ Even with 
a real, live, sheep-killing bear in the 
background, our mothers.were too well 
used to backwoods customs and stand- 
ards of manhood to suggest or suspect 
danger for us; so they put up our 
lunches, and with smiling confidence 
bade us bring home some bear’s steaks 
for supper. 

As soon as we could get our break- 
fasts we were off, with our shotguns, 
heavily loaded with buckshot, over our 
shoulders. Fred-took his toboggan, as 
he said, ‘‘to bring the bear home on;” 
and as things turned out, it was very 
lucky that he did. We also had Mr. 
Brace’s big deer-hound, Dan, who was 
an excellent bear dog. Dan went 
lumbering on ahead through the snow, 
and it wasn’t long after we struck the 
bear’s trail, back of Charley’s house, 
before the old fellow was baying on 
the scent with an eagerness that made 
the blood race in our veins. 

The snow was over a foot deep, and 
we had no trouble in following Bruin’s 
well-marked pathway through the 
woods. The dragging carcass of the 
sheep made quite a wide furrow, 
splotched every now and then with 
blood. 
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Right over the top of ‘ Little Sad- 
dleback” went the bear, and down into 
the valley beyond. Here, through a 
Geep ravine, flawed Stony Brook, 
dear to the hearts of trout-loving 
boys. 

By the time we reached the brook 
old Dan was barking so madly, a quar- 
ter of a mile below us, and high up on 
the opposite bank, that we rightly 
judged he must have either brought 
Bruin to bay, or found the animal’s 
den. Hurrying down the bed of the 
brook as fast as we could go we came 
in a few minutes to a place where there 
had been a landslide. The loosened 
earth had started near the base of a 
small cliff, about three hundred feet 
above the brook, and slid down into 
the water, which it had turned, for a 
short distance, into a new channel. At 
the base. of the cliff was a large open- 
ing that looked like a cave. In front 
of this, on a projecting shelf, or thresh- 
old, of rock, stood old Dan, barking 
lustily. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ cried Fred. ‘‘That’s 
where the bear’s gone! Old Dan says 
he’s in there. But it’s a hard place to 
get atthe rascal, isn’t it ?” 

It certainly did seem so. The bank 
was steep and entirely bare of trees. It 
was covered with a glistening sheet of 
snow; and we all wondered how the 
bear could have climbed up to his den, 
carrying a sheep in his month. 

We stood watching the cave for half 
an hour or more. Old Dan got tired 
barking at last, and a whistle from Fred 
brought him downto us. Still the bear 
did not see fit to show himself, and, 
anxious tho we were to get a shot at 
him, none of us felt like climbing the 
bank to toll the old fellow out. 

Finally a brilliant idea seemed to 
strike Fred, and he began all of a sud- 
den to bleat like alamb. Fred was an 
excellent mimic, and the bleating was 
wonderfully true to life, plaintive, and 
with that indescribable quaver in the 
long-drawn m-a-a-a that is character- 
istic of a young, unweaned lamb. In 
less than two minutes out came Bruin 
on his shelf of rock and began to sniff 
theair, moving his head from side to 
side, in a curious wagging manner. 
But he did not offer to come down the 
bank. 

‘‘Oh, if we only had rifles instead of 
shotguns,’”” exclaimed Charley, ‘‘how 
we could riddle him! But even with 
buckshot our guns won’t carry that 
distance to kill.” 

After sniffing the air for a few mo- 
ments and seeing nothing of the tender 
lamb which he expected to find right 
at his doorway, Bruin returned into the 
cave. 

‘« There are only two ways of getting 
that bear,” said Charley. ‘‘ We must 
either bring him down to us, or else we 
must go up to him. At any distance 
beyond thirty yards it would be useless 
to fire at him with these shotguns.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t propose to be the one 
to climb up and: tackle him on that 
shelf of rock,” said I. 

‘«Nor I,” echoed Fred. 

‘Well, I don’t either,’’ said Charley. 
‘Therefore, the only thing todo is to 
bring him down to us.”’ 

‘* How can wedoit?’’ asked Fred and 
I, in a breath. 

‘* Well, boys,” replied Charley, ‘I 
have a plan. It may be foolish and 
very likely won’t work; but certainly 
it will do no harm to try it. Fred’s 
toboggan, here, is a good, wide, strong 
one. Now, I propose that one of us 
climb up there with it, shove it up, tail- 
end foremost, on to the shelf of rock 
and leave it there, with the front end 
hanging over the snowbank, Then 
Fred can bleat again and bring the bear 


out. If he should step on the tobog- 
gan and go to nosing it, and should get 
a little further forward than the 
balancing-point—w/zsh, don’t you see, 
the thing would tip up and plunge for- 
ward, and bring Mr. Bear coasting 
down that snowbank faster than he 
ever went before in his life ?’’ 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Fred and I, in 
chorus. ‘‘It might work—of course it 
might! And if it did, we could shoot 
the old fellow at the foot of the hill, 
before he got the snow out of his eyes.” 

‘*But who'll go up with the tobog- 
gan?’’ asked Fred. ‘‘I want to save 
my wind for bleating.” 

‘‘And I want to have my nerves 
steady enough to aim this big ten-bore 
gun of Father’s,”’ said I. 

‘‘Humph! /’// go up with the tobog- 
gan!” cried Charley. ‘‘The bear isn’t 
likely to come out until Fred bleats, 
anyway, and then I'll be down the hill 
again. You fellows keep the dog back, 
and don’t make any more noise than 
you can help.”’ 

Fred and I heaved a sigh of relief as 
Charley took hold of the toboggan- 
rope, and began slowly to ‘‘sidle”’ his 
way up the steepsnowbank. It was a 
long and difficult climb, and our adven- 
turous companion had to stop and rest 
a good many times before he came up 
abreast of the shelf of rock in front of 
the cave. 

It wasa critical and exciting moment, 


as he lifted the toboggan and began to’ 


slide it gently up on the ledge. Our 
hearts beat fast, and we were full of 
silent admiration of our chum’s bravery. 

The feat was accomplished, however, 
without interruption on Bruin’s part, 
and Charley came plunging down to us 
again, with a look of pardonable tri- 
umph on his flushed face. ‘Now, 
Fred, you bleat!” he said, as he reached 
the foot of the incline, and turned to 
look up at the cave. ‘My! it was 
ticklish! But the toboggan sets just 
right for the old fellow to step on it 
and get a ride—doesn’t it ?’’ 

We heartily agreed that it did. The 
forward part of the toboggan overhung 
the shelf nearly three feet, and it was 
so delicately balanced that the slightest 
weight beyond its center of gravity 
would send it shooting down the in- 
cline. 

Fred began to bleat most persuasively. 
This time, however, Bruin did not re- 
spond immediately, and we began to 
fear he was too wise to be fooled a sec- 
ond time. At last, however, he came 
waddling out. The toboggan attracted 
his attention at once, and he proceeded 
to investigate it. He smelled lightly 
and suspiciously along its edge until he 
could go no further. Then he deliber- 
ately stepped upon it, intending to 
cross to the other side, and continue 
his investigations there. 

But the moment the bear stepped on 
the forward part of the toboggan, down 
went that end and up came the other 
end, and before Bruin could take a 
realizing sense of what had happened, 
he was lying upon his side on that long 
wooden thing, and whizzing down the 
bank like an arrow from a bow! 

How funny he looked, sprawled out 
there, with his two hind legs dragging 
in the snow, and his astonished black 
face just peering over the curled dasher! 
I have laughed many a time at the rec- 
ollection of that picture; but none of 
us laughed just then. It was too seri- 
ous a matter when a big, angry bear 
was sailing down upon us, and we had 
only two charges apiece in our old-fash- 
ioned, muzzle-loading guns. — 

The toboggan slewed, shot past us 
within a few feet, whizzed across the 
bed of the brook and dashed into the 
opposite bank with a thud. Bruin 
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keeled off, head over heels, and lande 4 
all in a heap in the powdery snow. As 
he lay there for a moment, sprawling 
and snorting, Charley cried, in a clear, 
firm voice: ‘‘Fire!’’ 

Three tremendous reports rang out on 
the winter air; for each of the old muz- 
zle-loaders had a ‘‘ four-finger charge ” 
in it. A perfect hail-storm of buck- 
shot at short range tore its way to the 
exposed vitals of the floundering bear, 
and, without ever regaining its feet, the 
bewildered and mortally wounded crea- 
ture turned convulsively upon its side, 
and was dead. 

Then what shouts of mingled triumph 
and laughter arose from the successful 
hunters! We keeled over in the snow, 
and kicked our heels above our heads; 
we pounded each other on the back; 
we jumped into the air, waving our 
arms like madmen. We laughed and 
shouted until the tears ran down our 
faces, and our sides and lungs ached so 
that articulate utterance became a tor- 
ture. Then we we sat down, panting, 
on the dead bear, and kept silence un- 
til we got our wind again. 

Two hours later, when we marched 
up to the village store, dragging our 
bear on the toboggan, the whole village 
turned out to give us an ovation. And 
when we told how Bruin had come 
coasting down the hill, and ended up 
with pitching head over heels into the 
snow, the laugh that arose was heard 
at the Brace farm, two miles away. It 
was a glorious triumph for ‘the 
chums’’; and as each of us went his 
separate way home, that night, the 
very trees, tossed by the wind, seemed 
to be bowing their heads, and shouting, 
‘« See! the conquering hero comes!’’ 


ATLanTic, Mass, 


Pebbles. 


Post: ‘‘Well, how did you like the 
picnic?’’ Yost: ‘‘I was so glad to get 
home again that I was glad I went.’’— 
Up-to-Date. 


...“‘I believe your young college 
classmate is attracting much attention in 
art circles here.’’ ‘‘ By his talents?’’ 
‘*No; by his shekels.”,—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Circumstantial evidence.—‘‘I sus- 
pect that there has been some crooked 
work going on here,’’ he said., And he 
was right. His wife had been driving 
nails.— Puck. 

....Murse Girl: ‘*I lost sight of the 
child, mum, and’’— Mother: ‘* Good 
gracious! Why didn’t you speak toa 
policeman ?”’ Nurse Girl: ‘‘I wuz speak- 
ing to wun all the toime, mum.’’—77?t- 
Bits. 

.... The editor’s waste-basket was 

A thing of willowy graces, 
With silken ribbons intertwined 
And fanciful with laces. 
You see he meant the poet’s lines 
Should fallin pleasant places. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


...-A boy being asked to describe a 
kitten said: ‘‘ A kitten is remarkable for 
rushing like mad at nothing whatever 
and stopping befure it gets there.’’ It 
must have been the same boy who thus 
defined scandal: ‘‘It is when nobody 
ain’t done nothing, and somebody goes 
and tells.”"—Zondon Tit-Bits. 


....A visitor at a school, during geog- 
raphy lesson, asked a bright boy, ‘‘ What 
is the axis of the earth?’ ‘' An imagi- 
nary line passing from one pole to 
the other, on which the earth revolves,” 
answered he, proudly. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said his 
examiner, well pleased, ‘‘ and could you 
hang a bonnet on it?’’. ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘In- 
deed! And what sort ofa bonnet ?”’ ‘‘An 
imaginary bonnet, sir.’-—Zxchange. 


....A person who recently attended an 
art exhibition has drawn upa set of rules 
to enable the novice to know what kind 
of a picture he is looking at. He says 
that if a painter paints the sky gray and 
the grass brown he belongs to the old 
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school. If he paints the sky blue and the 


grass green he belongs to the realistic: 


school, If he paints the sky green and 
the grass blue he belongs to the impres- 
sionistic school. If he paints the sky 
yellow and the grass purple he is a color- 
ist. If he paints the sky black and the 
grass red he is an artist of great decora- 
tive talent and may make posters if he 
perseveres.—Chicago News. 


..The ‘‘ Hot Touch” in Tennessee. 
—Every man—that is, nearly every man 
—has been ‘‘touched,’’ and therefore the 
explanation of a ‘‘ touch” which is given 
herewith, is for the benefit of women and 
children who do not know. There are 
many different kinds‘of touches. There 
is the ‘‘hot touch,’ the ‘‘ rush touch,” 
which is the ‘‘ hot touch’s’”’ twin brother, 
the ‘‘sympathy touch’”’ and other kinds 
too numerous to mention. The other 
day a ‘‘hot one’? was made ona young 
man who is rather ‘‘near’’ with his 
money. The toucher in this case was an 
artist. He rushed up tothe touchee with 
tears in his eyes and said, ‘‘ I’ve got to 
go to Nashville, old man. My mother is 
dead. Please lend meten.”’ ‘‘I’m aw- 
fully sorry to hear about your mother’s 
death,’’ said the stingy one, as he pro- 
duced the ten. ‘‘ When did she die?’ 
‘* Eighteen years ago,’’ answered the 
toucher, as he pocketed the money and 
walked away.—Memphis Scimetar. 

.... There were three sisters who lisped 
very badly, and their mother, who was 
solicitous about finding husbands for 
them, was continually admonishing them 
to hold their tongues. This is difficult 
for a girl that has no impediment in her 
speech, but it is impossible for one that 
stammers. One evening the three lisp- 
ers were invited to ‘‘a quilting”’ at a 
neighbor’s. ‘‘ Now, mind, girls,’’ said 
the anxious mother, ‘‘some nice young 
men are going to be there, and you 
must not say a word, or they will learn 
that you lisp, and won’t care to make up 
to you.’’ They promised to be silent, 
and went to the quilting. When they 
reached the house they sat down and 
quilted diligently in silence, and nothing 
could induce them to take part in the 
conversation. At last the eldest wanted 
the scissors, and tried to make signs to 
her next sister to pass them to her, 
but could not attract her attention. 
Losing patience, she stammered out: 
‘‘Thithter, path me the thithorth.”” The 
other replied with indignation. ‘‘ Didn’t 
Ma thay that oo thouldn’t thay any- 
thin’?”?’ This was too much for the 
youngest, and she exclaimed, in a self- 
congratulatory tone: ‘‘ Bleth God, I ain’ 
thaid nothin’!""—Mew York Times. 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during January the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Varia,’’ by Agnes Rep- 
plier. " 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Nature’s Diary,’ by 
Francis H. Allen. 

TuirD PrizE.—‘* The History of the 
Lady Betty Stair,’’ by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. 

FourTH Prize.—‘‘ The Chautauqua Year 
Book,”’ by Grace Leigh Duncan. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Uncle Lisha’s Out- 
ing,’’ by Rowland E. Robinson. 

HIDDEN CITIEs. 

Take one letter from each of the follow- 
ing words, and spell the name of a promi- 
nent cityof the United States from each 
sentence. 

1, Such people often receive great wealth 
and then die, 

a. Rabbits are seldom caught without 
geome trouble or expens¢, 
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3. When children wish to learn quickly 
they always attend school. 

4. Richard, where will such actions bring 
you? 

5. Alwaysspeak kindly, Rufus, for a kind 
act will always cheer somebody. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLES. 


I. Beginning at the upper, left-hand let- 
ter,and reading from left to right: 1, In 
INDEPENDENT ; 2, a dandy; 3, famous; 4, 
small; 5, a kind of couch; 6, tributes;7 at no 
time; 8, to part; 9, to hem in; 10, to allude; 
11, certain falcons; 12, a sharp tool; 13, 
firm; 14,a large stream; 15, an evil spirit; 
16, to clinch; 17, oblivion; 18, a common 
article; 19, in INDEPENDENT. 

II. Beginning at the upper, right-hand 
letter, and reiting from right to left: 1, In 
INDEPENDENT; 2, to deface; 3, certain weeds; 
4, royal; 5, a city in the United States; 6,a 
fruit; 7, motive; 8, saltpeter; 9, festivals; 10, 
to advert; 11, an old-fashioned method of 
treatment; 12, pertaining to Rome; 13, nau- 
tical; 14, pertaining to a certain feature; 15, 
a stratum; 16, flat; 17, to relax; 18, a false- 
hood; 19, in INDEPENDENT. 

NEAL V. FATIN. 


INTERSECTING WORDS. 
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Reading across: 1, To recall distinctly or 
vividly; 2, frolicking; 3, openly; 4, an imag- 
inary circle; 5, to contradict; 6, to move ir- 
regularly; 7, dashed to pieces. 

From 1 to 2, delighted; from 3 to 4, des- 
potic rulers; 5 to6, settles an estate so as to 
descend to a particular heir. H. W. E. 


A Tour AMONG THE NATIONS. 


(Example: The gas company's nation. 
Answer: Illumination.] 
1. The nation from which we start. 
2. The actor’s nation. 
3. The nation for criminals. 
4. The murderer’s nation. 
5. The nation for astonished people. 
6. The nation for enemies. 
7. An exasperated person’s nation. 
8. The nation for rulers. 
g. The natior for their subjects. 
10. The nation for the irreverent. 
11. The nation for benevolent people. 
12. The teachers’ nation. 
13. Their pupils’ nation. : 
14. The rebel’s nation. 
15. The nation for labor unions. 
16. The nation for unwilling people. 
17. The nation for smallpox patients. 
18. The nation for unwilling people. 
19. The soothsayer’s nation. 
20. A floral nation. 
21. A politician’s nation. 
22. The nation for contagious diseases. 
23. The nation for seed-sowers. 
24. The nation for deer. 
25. The nation for the resolute. 
26. The nation for choir-boys. 
27. The nation for a new king. 
28. The nation for a young minister. 
29. The nation for the deluded. 
30. The poet’s nation. 
31. Two nations for travelers. 
32. The nation for those whose official 
usefulness is ended. 
33. A charming nation. 
34. A nation of sects. 
35- The critic’s nation. 
36. The nation at the climax. 
37. The nation we have now reached. 
BELLE P. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following quotation, one letter has 
been taken from each word, and a different 
one substituted in its place. 

“Thy onny sift if a porsion on thysell. 

Themefore tho poem brinks cis prem, 
thy slepherd, hit lamp; twe farmed, core; 
she miser, a hem; che tailor, copal ant 
spells; tho sainter, him pictare; she gorl,a 
landkerchief if per owl mewing. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 13. 


GroGcrapHicat Names Hinpen PHONETICALLY.— 
1st Verse: Sing Sing, Europe , Toulon, Concord, 
Austin. 2d: Florence, May, Lynn, Wheeling. 3d: 
New Jersey. Brighton, Toulouse, Delaware, Chili. 
4th: Don, Fez, Auburn, Cologne. sth: Pekin, 
Africa, Turkey, Brest, China, White, Nebraska. 












Don’t boggle 


Boggle—To hesitate, as from doubt or d fficulty ; 
to hold back, etc. 


Boggling doesn’t pay, in the matter of Pearl- 
ine. Don’t do your washing in a harder way 
that costs more, when Pearline has an easier 
way that’s more economical. The longer you do 
without Pearline, the more loss to you. 
can't have any good reason for not using it. If you 


(Staudard Dictionary.) 


You 


think you have, let some woman talk to you who knows 


all about Pearline. 








TRAVEL. 








The 


Pacific Express 
Leaves Chicago 10.30 p.m. 


FORA n3Days 


oe. VIA... 


me Overland 








daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations to San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
also through Tourist Sleeping Car Service 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
St. Indi 


Chicago, Ill. , 212 Clark St. New York. 461 Broadway. 
Cevelaod.0.,127The Arcade. Philadelphia, Pa.. 601 Chestnut St, 
Detroit, Mich. 67 Woodward Ave. Pittsburg, Pa.,Marine Nat. Bank Bid. 


ALL PRINCIPAL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


THE NORTH-WES 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 





Limited_» 


Leaves Chicago 6.00 p. m. daily. 


Buffet Smoking and Li- 
brary Cars. 

All meals in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars through to San Fran- 
cisco without change. 

Through Tourist Sleeping 
Cars to California and Oregon. 


LINE 
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6th: Rhodes, Maine, Utah, Russia, Macon. 7th: 
Ohio, Cedar Keys, Berlin, Black, Hawaii. 8th: 
Lansing, Little Rock, Andover, Dover, oth: Madi- 
son, Sable, Sitka, Alaska, Adelaide, Spain. roth: 
Guinea, New Zealand, Kansas. 

Dickens Primat Acrostic.—Eugene Wrayburn, 
1, Edwards; 2, United Bull-Dogs (Barnaby Rudge); 
3, Greens (Bleak House); 4, Estella (Great Expec- 
tations); 5, Noddy (Pickwick Papers); 6, Evans 
(Old Curiosity Shop); 7, Wopsle (Great Expecta- 
tions); 8. Rudge (Barnaby Rudge); 9, Alphonse 
(Nicholas Nickleby): 10, Yawler (David Copper- 
field); 11, Bagnet (Bleak House); 12, "Umble (David 
Copperfield); 13, Riah (Our Mutual Friend): 14, 
Noggs (Nicholas Nickleby). 





The prize for December 30th was won by 
Mrs. A. D. Eisenhower, Morristown, Penn. 





Was Nervous 
Troubled with Her Stomach—Could Not 
Sleep “Hood's Cured. 

“‘ About a year ago lI was troubled with 
my stomach and could not eat. I was 
nervous and could not sleep at night. I 
grew very thin. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and am now well and strong, 
and owe it all to Hood's Sarsaparilla.’’— 
Marvy PETERS, 90 South Union Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
’ : t inne 
Hood s Pills are the best after-dinner 


pills; aid digestion. 5c. 





GROCERIES. 
an* Breakfast table complete without my 
ladiesas wellas my 41 
always uniform in qualit . 
I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid 7 railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. J. CALL N, 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP. 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


and flaver 


CONSUMPTION. 


(CONTINUED. ) 





Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the 
Progress of Medical Science in Lung 
Diseases. 

To curethe lungs, after the bacilli 
germs have attacked them and set upcon- 
sumption, is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern medical science. It has 
only been dcne, so faras I know or be- 
lieve,by my special treatment. No reputa- 
ble physician now pretends that any com- 
bination of stomach medication wiil drive 
the consumption germs out of the lungs. 
Hypodermic injections of Koch’s lymph, 
Edison’s asepsin, goats’ blood, asses’ se- 
rum and other nostrums of that ilk, are 
equally worthless, and more harmful. 
Such blood-poisoning experiments, in- 
stead of curing the lung disease, make it 
worse, and serve only to hasten its prog- 
ress to a fatal issue. 

Lung diseases are curable only by 
local treatment of the lungs, and inhala- 
tion is the only means by which local 
treatment can be applied tothe lungs. 
Inhalation of antiseptic germicides was 
first discovered by me and successfully 
applied in consumption and other lung 
diseases. Iam the Father of the doc- 
trine that consumption is a local disease 
of the lungs, and the founder of its local 
treatment by medicated air inhalations. 
This method of treatment brought the 
first ray of rational hope to consumptives. 
Itis the only possible way in which med- 
icines can be introduced into the air pas- 
sages andlungs. Allluug remedies must 
be reduced to a state of gas or vapor and 
breathed, because no solid or fluid medi- 
cine can be ‘introduced into an air cavity 
without dangertolife. The lungs are an 
air cavity, and by the airand through the 
air every curative action by medicine 
can be produced on the seat of every form 
of lung disease. My antiseptic and heal- 
ing remedies enter into and form a compo- 
nent part of the air the patient breathes. 

Since my introduction of this scientific 
and successful method of treating lung 
diseases many imitation inhaling instru- 
ments and nostrums for inhalation have 
been brought out, in some instances by 
persons without any medical knowledge 
or experience of lung cases. The idea 
seems to be that anything inhaled must 
be a remedy. What will cure the lungs 
when inhaled depends on the physician’s 
knowledge of, lung diseases, his experi- 
ence of the action of remedies when 
breathed, and his careful adaptation of 
them to each case. It has taken me a 
lifetime to learn what is best for each 
form and varying conditions of lung dis- 
eases, and no man can adopt my practice 
or apply it with success without having 
my experience to guide him. It is the 
medicines that cure, not the mere act of 
inhaling them. You might inhale what 
could do you no good, or harm instead of 
good, and call that inhalation treatment. 

(To be continued.) : 

(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D,, 
117 West 45th St., 

Jan, agth, 1898. New York. 

NoTE.=Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
wha aye interested gan have Dr. Hun- 
tera book sent free by addressing him as 


above,—4ay, 
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After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
fs softens the leather and prevents 

cracking. 


VICI 


se 
Leather Dressing 
% gives new life to old leather. Best 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
% men’s shoes—best for any zed of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 


kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
SB Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 
<$ trated book about your shoes and & 
their care, mailed free. 


: ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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That 
Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
the most 
delicious 
product 
of candy 
making skill. 
} Always ask for 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate’ 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Garden and Floral 
GUIDE 1898. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser. The only one containing full Descrip- 
tions and ayers for planting and culture ; 80 com- 
hi ified, and indexed, that 
‘He who cat may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters, Be: autifully embossed 
cover. 120 large Reece f filled with 
honest illustrations, SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler s, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 
40 Cents. 




















acidity and flatulence, 
ghest degree Unri- 


Write to FARWELL #R 





THE INDEPENDENT has for sale the follow- 
ing very fine Steel Engravings and Books* 
which will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of the prices named: 


The “First Reading of the Rmenetpstion & Proc- 
Jamation,” by the oe a engraver. 


Ritchie, size of sheet 26x36..................+..- * $2.00 

The same, Artist's Prost. av y F. B. Carpen- 
ter, the artist,and A. H. ienie, the engraver. 50 00 

The “ Authors of the United States.” by A. H. 
ee) rn 20 

The same, Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Wbehid, BS GUBTEVET. ....00.02000020000sceccsseese 25 00 

= be 2 Inner Life of Abraham Linc MN head F. B. 
arpenter, bound in cloth, 360 pages.......... 50 

“The Picture ‘and — ee » Linco +) ‘nd his Cab- 
Be, SO, TORINO 6 0304.06 5000000000000 000000000 35 

tee engravings of Grant and Sumner, by A. H. 
Ritchie, size 15x18 each. 20. 2........-..000.000s 8 00 


Stee engravin of Charles a? 





” 10 0 





” 10.00 


Cough nay 


in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Women in the Business of 
Real Estate. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


WHILE it is well understocd that some 
of the largest fortunes in the United 
States have sprung from judicious invest- 
ments in real estate, and that other for- 
tunes, originally made in other ways, 
have been sustained or largely increased 
by similar means, it is not, perhaps, so 
generally known that a good many 
women are numbered among these large 
and wise investors. 

Usually these women are found to have 
inherited both the material and the men- 
tal capital necessary to achieve success 
in thisline; and if they had not received 
a business training at an early age their 
own inclinations and good judgment have 
caused them, at a later date, to acquire 
the indispensable groundwork ofa knowl- 
edge of customary business methods. 
Without this even the rarest special apti- 
tudes are of comparatively little value. 

The successful investor in real estate 
By hazard 
he or his ancestors have settled upon 
some spot predestined to become valua- 
ble, with no further view than that of 
making a home, or cultivatinga farm, or 
of being within convenient distance of 
some paying occupation; and in the end 
the wisdom of Solomon could not have 
better served the lucky heir or investor. 
Some of these fortunate persons, bothmen 
and women, have soon developed the in- 
stincts which led to other profitable in- 
vestments and have amassed wealth. 
Others, not possessed of these instincts, 
have been wise enough to recognize the 
fact and so have not been-tempted to 
tempt fortune by further experiments. 
Still others have gone on like the gam- 
bler, winning or losing, in the end nearly 
always losing. 


is sometimes merely lucky. 


The successful investor in real estate,re- 
quires, besides capital and business train- 
ing,a keen sense of the actualand prospec- 
tive values of both improved and unim- 
proved properties. In some instances this 
sense exists inso marked a degree that its 
possessor is never known to make a mis- 
take. In others,where there is no extraor- 
dinary ability, but where the capital at 
command is sufficient, the investor has 
often created values. One of the wealth- 
iest families of New York City has con- 
tinuously bought up blocks of unimproved 
property, sometimes in most unprom- 
sing localities, which have become val- 
uable simply because of the improve- 
ments their capital has enabled them to 
put upon the lands. 

In almost, if not actually all of our 
large cities there are women who have 
either made wealth for themselves or 
greatly increased inherited fortunes by 
their investments in real estate; while 
others—usually those who have not had 
the command of capital until a compar- 
have by simi- 
lar investments lost their all.. The cases 
would probably have been the same had 
they been men. would think 
of navigating a ship who had not both a 
theoretical knowledge and a practical ex- 
perience inthe art. The dangers attend- 
ing the management of large fortunes are 
equally great, if not so obvious. The 
real-estate manager or investor has a 
great deal to do besides ‘‘ just sitting in 
his chair to receive the rents he has not 
earned,’’ as our Populist orators express 
it. Sowedo not advise any wholly in- 
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experienced peison to try this way of 
gaining or increasing wealth. 

There is another way, both modest and 
modestly remunerative, in which a few 
women have already achieved a fair suc- 
cess, and in which there is apparently 
room for more, not only on top, but on 
the intervening’ rungs of the ladder. 
These women have begun as clerks in 
real-estate offices, that is, in the offices of 
men known as real-estate agents, having 
all the details of buying, selling and rent- 
ingintheir hands. Sucha place isthe best 
of hll schools in its own line. The clerk 
who is worthy of desk-room learns a vast 


deal more than the mere fact that such a 
piece of property represents such an 
amount of money and must be made to 
pay a certain interest upon the invest- 
ment. He learns the reasons why one 
piece of property pays and another does 
not, thus learning how they may be made 
to pay well, or at least not to fall behind 
acertain standard. His training is un- 
ceasing, and varies with every day. He 
learns not only to study investments and 
property values, he has the best of op- 
portunities to study character. In his 
capacity of intermediary he sees and 
learns to understand many sides of the 
myriad-sided thing which we call human 


. Nature, at once the most interesting and 


the most important of all studies. 

I wish | were not bound by the promise 
‘not to tell’’ the name and residence of 
one woman who, at the age of thirty- 
eight, has already achieved a more than 
independent fortune in this line of busi- 
ness in a New England city; but I am al- 
lowed to relate her experience. 

She began at the age. of sixteen as a 
clerk in the office of her father, an agent 
and business manager for a large private 
estate, where the property was mainly in 
houses and lands. The father had sev- 
eral sons, whom he had aided tostart in 
professions and in business pursuits, and 
he had helped many relatives and friends 
in addition to those who were legally de- 
pendent upon him. So, when he died 
some two years succeeding the time when 
his only daughter had entered his office, 
she received a comparatively small sum 
as her share of her father’s savings. But 
she had what was in the end of more val- 
ue than present cash. 

Her father’s last illness had begun very 
soon after her entrance upon her clerkly 
duties, and during many months she had 
managed his business, at first under his 
constant direction and subsequently un- 
aided, entirely tothe satisfaction of all 
concerned. This caused her to be asked 
to take her father’s place, at, however, a 
considerable reduction of salary. 

Without hesitation the young woman 
replied that she would accept only on the 
condition that if, at the expiration of 
twelve months, she should have proved 
her ability she should be entitled to the 
salary formerly paid to her father. After 
alittle demur this was granted, and one 
year later the advance in salary was vol- 
untarily made to take effect from the day 
on which she first assumed full respon- 
sibility. At the same time she received 
permission to take in other business as it 
came to her, which it soon did and has 
done, not rapidly but continuously, ever 
since. By the time she was twenty-five 
she was permitted to take small shares 
in the investments which she advised, 
thus becoming a limited partner. 

Of course this woman was exception- 
ally fortunate in having an excellent busi- 
ness connection ready to her hand. 
Other young women beginning as clerks 
in ordinary offices would have fewer ad- 
vantages; but, all things considered, the 
field is a good one for women with busi- 
ness abilities, and several women who 
have successfully cultivated it could be 
pointed out. They have not acquired 
wealth, but they have earned comforta- 
ble livelihoods for themselves and 
those dependent upon them for support. 
They have received salaries varying 
from $50 a month for the inferior clerk- 
ships, to from $125 to $200 per month 
salaries as agents, besides some uncer- 
tain privileges in the way of commis- 
sions. Some men who have very heavy 
responsibilities get much more than these 
sums; but I have not known of women, 
save the one before mentioned, who are 
paid more than the largest of the fore- 
going sums. 

The duties of a real-estate agent are 
many and various; too various to be here 
described. If he have the control of 
houses, stores, offices and other rentable 
buildings, he should be able to decide 
upon the necessity, the extent and the 
practicability of alterations and repairs; 
and for this he must know enough of 
building materials and improved methods 
of construction to be able to know when 
work is honestly done and in accordance 
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with the best principles. He must keep 
himself informed as to the latest and 
most approved devices in plumbing, 
lighting, heating and lifting. He must 
warily and sagaciously watch the mar- 
kets for buying, selling or renting. He 
must be a good judge of the parties who 
are admitted as tenants, or engaged as 
engineers, janitors and other employés, 
as well asto make investigations in re- 
gard to the responsibility and characters 
of allofthem. He must be firmand just. 
He must be possessed of both social and 
businesstact. And above all he must be 
Strictly, unswervingly honest, for his 
temptations may be many. 

As some women have already proved 
themselves to be possessed of all these 
qualities and qualifications, there is no 
reason why more may not follow in their 
footsteps. In atleast one respect there 
would probably be a prejudice in favor 
of real-estate offices managed by women. 
Every year, even in our smaller cities, 
thousands of families find it necessary to 
change theirdwelling-places. Nearly al- 
ways the house and apartment hunting 
falls upon the ladies of the family, their 
fathers, husbands or brothers only ap- 
pearing when preliminaries have been 
settled and papers are to be signed. For 
these anxious and wearied women the 
bare fact of having to enter an office 
where they are too apt to be curtly 
treated by men who are in evident haste 
to resume the recently abandoned cigar, 
is alarming; and custom, instead of les- 
lening, rather increases the dread. It is, 
unfortunately, the fact that saleswomen 
have not proved to be more curteous than 
salesmen, and that sometimes the man- 
ners of both might be improved upon; 
but in employments of a higher grade, 
where those who fill them are necessarily 
better educated, women have shown 
themselves capable of retaining the pol- 
ished graces of social life even in the 
haste and exactions of a business career. 


New York Cirty. 


The Family Cow. 


BY WEBB DONNELL. 





THERE are hundreds of families living 
in villages who now take a quart or two 
of milk from a neighbor, or from a regu- 
lar milkman who ought to keepa cow for 
themselves—in the interest both of econ- 
omy and of healthful living. This is par- 
ticularly the case where there are chil- 
drenin the family, whose food, by good 
rights, ought to be a third, or a half milk 
in some form or other. Too many village 
children are growing up with imperfectly 
developed bodies, due largely to the one- 
sided character (an ‘‘ unbalanced 
tion’’!) of the food they eat. 

Now let us look fora moment at the 
matter on the side of economy. The av- 
erage family, we will say,buys two pounds 
of butter a week, and takes two quarts 
of milk a day. The butter will cost from 
forty to fifty cents per week, from twen- 
ty to twenty-five dollars a year. At five 
cents a quart, the milk will amount to 
seventy cents a week and thirty-six dol- 
lars a year. The butter and milk togeth- 
er will amount to from fifty-six to sixty- 
one dollars a year—a sum amply suffi- 
cient to feed a cow on hay, grain and pas- 
turage every day inthe year. It will be 
much more than sufficient in most locali- 
ties. The amount of butter and milk 
that [ have figured is certainly as small 
as the average family with children could 
well get along upon, and then, the chil- 
dren would not have one-third as much 
milk to drink as they should have, while 
the housewife will often be sorely scrimp- 
ed for butter; and yet for this insuffi- 
cient supply there is paid out more than 
enough to give the family from six to 
twelve quarts of milk a day for nearly the 
entire year, and butter in great abun- 
dance. 

Of course, there are many families in 
homes that have no stable accémmoda- 
tions whatever, and no chance to secure 
any; but there are other hundreds who 
either have the chance now, or with a 
little effort could make one, and so secure 
this dairyluxury. A very small addition 
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to the shed now upon a village lot would 
suffice for the accommodation of a cow, 
especially where the hay can be bought 
in pressed bales. 

Allthis applies not only to the families 
of day laborers, mechanics, etc., but to 
the more prosperous village and subur- 
ban resident as well. The possession of 
a ‘‘ family cow ” will prove one of the 
greatest blessings that could well be im- 
agined. Many, no doubt, think that the 
care of a cow would prove a burden. 
This is a mistaken idea, for there is 
something so attractive about a mild- 
eyed Jersey or Guernsey that the care of 
her is a pleasure. She becomes the pet 
of the family, and the children take as 
much delight in caring for ‘‘ Queen Bess” 
or ‘‘Creampot’”’ as in many of their 
sports. 

Now let us look fora little upon an- 
other aspect of the case. Let us see how 
much more healthful and appetizing a 
table can be set when one has a full milk- 
pan and a full cream-jug to draw upon. 
The whole family can drink milk cold 
from the refrigerator, with that beautiful 
creamy tint and taste that only those can 
know who own a cow. Then there is 
chocolate, broma or cocoa, with half its 
substance of milk, to give variety to the 
drink. There is delicious bread and milk 
‘for the children’s supper, cream toast 
for breakfast, and puddings for dinner 
almost numberless in variety, made with 
milk, many having an accompaniment of 
whipped cream. Then there is the de- 
licious and healthful cottage cheese, very 
easy to make, but hardly possible, owing 
to the quantity of milk required, unless 
one owns a cow. 

There is also the appetizing kumiss 
that so easily can be prepared for the 
member of the family whose digestion 
is impaired, if there be such, and the 
baked and boiled custards that are almost 
ideal foods. One might go on almost 
indefinitely, from cream-shortened bread 
and cake through the whole gamut of 
cooking to salad dressing and creamed 
vegetables, mentioning the delicious and 
healthful dishes possible where milk and 
cream abound, until one would feel quite 
sure that a third, at least, of the food 
needed by a family could be supplied by 
the family cow. And such healthful, 
delicious food it would be! 


One word more, and that must bein 
regard to the family cow herself, Don’t 
make the mistake of getting a poor one. 
Pay a liberal price at the start, for here 
extra quality is the true economy. Get 
a cow that is a deep, rich, persistent 
milker; that has kindness in her large, 
mild eyes. She must have a large body, 
a good-sized udder and a soft, loose 
skin. Let her have a ‘‘wedge-shaped”’ 
form, large at the hips and in the *‘ bar- 
rel,” standing lower at the shoulders, 
with thin neck, small, waxy horns and 
disking face. She must be furthest re- 
moved from any appearance of ‘“ beefi- 
ness.” If her skin is yellow, as well as 
soft and loose, so much more indication 
is there that her milk will be rich. But 
try the milk and prove its quality before 
buying. She may not conform to all the 
‘* points’’ that I have mentioned; but in 
selecting her, bear them in mind, for 
they are typical of the good family cow. 
I think the greatest satisfaction will re- 
sult if one selects either a Jersey or a | 
Guernsey, ora high grade of one of these 
breeds. 

Having got home the family cow, feed | 
her well and make a pet of her. Her 
personality will bring you satisfaction as 
wellas the product that comes via the 
milk-pail. 





Personals. 





NExT month Col. Henry Clark Cor- 
bin will become Adjutant-General of 
the Army. Colonel Corbin is not a West 
Pointer, tho it is said that if his elec- 
tion depended on the vote of the army at 
large, he would still be overwhelming- 
ly chosen. Heis a self-made man, and, 
like so many others in this country, was 
brought upon a farm. He has a fine 
large frame, erect carriage and hand- 
some face. His military record is unex- 
ceptional, and he is in great demand at all 
public fnnctions, having been the Adju- 
tant-General at the inaugurations of Gar- 
field, Cleveland, Harrison and McKinley. 
He was also with Garfield when the lat- 
ter was shot, and at his bedside when he 
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died. He will be the youngest officer of 
his rank in the army when he reaches 
his grade as Brigadier-General next 
month. 


....Prince Henry, of Prussia, should 
not be judged by the astounding speeches 
which he addressed to his brother, the 
Kaiser, the other day on taking his de- 
parture to China, for in reality he is one 
of the most simple-minded and unaffected 
of men. No better illustration of this 
can be afforded than by seeing the cab- 
ins devoted to his use on shipboard, 
which are distinguished by an entire ab- 
sence of splendor. The bed and chairs, 
are ship furniture, well worn by service. 
The dressing-table is of ordinary white- 
wood as is also the furniture in the din- 
ing-room and saloon; and the only indi- 
cations of his rank as an officer are the 
monograms on the back of his hair- 
brushes. The Prince on board is said 
to be surrounded by none of the red tape 
which one would expect, for he is a sail- 
or first and a prince second. 


....Edmund Gosse, in answer to An- 
drew Lang’s question whether Tennyson 
did actually compose alyricon his death- 
ved, writes to Literature as follows: 

‘‘The poem to which I referred in the 
passage from which Mr. Lang quotes is 
‘The Silent Voices,’ which was published 
on October 11th, 1892, the day before the 
poet’s funeral, in a very small edition uni- 
form with the original issue of Tennyson's 
works, with a title-page of its own; this is 
now one of the rarest of bibliographical 
treasures. Next day, October 12th, it was 
reprinted in the Order of Service in West- 
minster Abbey; and yet again, in the 
‘ £none’ volume of 1892. This I suppose to 
be the history of the latest of Tennyson’s 
poems. 

“In the newspapers it was stated at the 
time that ‘ The Silent Voices’ was dictated 
by Tennyson shortly before his death. 
This statement was never, so farasI know, 
contradicted.” 


....Sir Aubrey de Vere, grandfather 
of the poet, had a strong love for the 
Irish poor. A young man was tried for 
murder, having killed a man in a faction 
fight. The judge, reluctant to sentence 
him to death, on account of his youth, 
turned to him and said: ‘‘Is there any 
one in court who could speak as to your 
character?” The youth looked round 
the court, and then said, sadly: ‘‘ There 
is no man here, my lord, that I know.’’ 
Just then Sir Aubrey entered the court- 
room and determined to help the pris- 
oner. He called out: ‘‘ You are a queer 
boy that don't know a friend when you 
see him.’? The boy was quick-witted; 
he answered: ‘‘Oh, then it is myself 
that is proud to see your honor here this 
day.”’ ‘'Well,’’ said the judge, ‘Sir 
Vere, since you know that boy, will you 
tell us what you know of him ?” ‘‘I will, 
my lord,” said Sir Aubrey; ‘‘ and what I 
can tell you is this, that from the very 
first day that everI saw him until this 





minute I never knew anything of him 
that was not good.’’ The boy was not 
hanged. 


....The following, in connection with 
an application of a man who wanted to 
be chaplain of the army during Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Administration, was 
found in the State Department: 


recently 


‘* Dear Stanton :—Appoint this man chap- 
lain in the army. A. LINCOLN.” 

“* Dear Mr. Lincoln:—He is not a preach- 
er. E. M. STANTON.” 


The following indorsements are dated 
a few months later, but come just below: 


‘* Dear Stantcn:—He is now. 
‘“A. LINCOLN.’ 
“ Dear Mr. Lincoln:—But there is no va- 
cancy. E. M. STANTON.”’ 
‘* Dear Mr. Stanton:—Appoint him chap- 
lain-at-large. A. LINCOLN.”’ 
* Dear Mr. Lincoln:—There is no war- 
rant of law for that. E. M. STANTON.”’ 
“* Dear Mr. Stanton:—Appoint him any- 
how. A. LINCOLN.”’ 
** Dear Mr. Lincoln:—I will not. 
‘CE. M. STANTON.”’ 
It is well to add that the appointment 
was not made, a circumstance which 
would seem to be an evidence of Lin- 
coln’s friendship and Stanton’s obst?- 
nacy. 


’ 


..The Rev. Charles L. Dodgson, 
loved in the nurseries and by children of 
a larger growth as ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” died 
at Guildford, England, on January 14th, 
at the age of sixty-five. Many who know 
Mr. Dodgson under his pen name, as the 
author of those enchanting books ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’’ and ‘* Through the 
Looking Glass,’’ and as the creator of 
such fascinating monsters as the *‘ jab- 
berwock,”’ the ‘‘ borogeve’’ and the 
‘‘snark,” long dear to the childish imagi- 
nation, will be surprised to learn that a 
list of his published works contains such 
titles as ‘‘ A Syllabus of Plane Algebrai- 
cal Geometry,’’ ‘‘ A New Theory of Par- 
allels,’’ ‘‘ Symbolic Logic’’ and *‘ Mathe- 
matica Curiosa."’ The obverse of the 
gentle humorist and magician of child- 
hood was the profound mathematician. 
‘Alice in Wonderland’”’ and its sequel 
have become nursery classics and have 
been translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe. There is a touch of 
keen pathos connected with the story of 
this wise and gentle life. In his later 
years he wished to marry Alice Liddell, 
daughter of the Dean of Oxford, the child 
for whom the immortal fantasies were 
originally written. The decision of her 
parents that he was too much her senior 
broke the two hearts. 
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Who Has 
Sewing 
Machine? 


any make, now in family use. 


in 30 days thereafter. 


or a personal service of any sort. 
prize worth having. 


for your old one, 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
ia even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. ‘The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do is to send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 
(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 
(5) its factory number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a posta he 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 


This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 


c It costs absolutely nothing but a 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in thé world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 


the Oldest 


A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 
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card — don’t send a-tetler—and put 


If you own an old- sewing. machine, 


-postal card, which 


scribers after their 





It Takes Longer... 


TO REACH THE BOTTOM 
OF A BARREL OF 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, 


A Fine Fiour of the Entire Wheat, 

because it nour- 7 
ishes as it goes, ; 
and being rich in 
brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle mak- 
ing substances of 
the entire wheat, 
less of it is requir- 
ed. It is a little 
off white — that’s 
- where the richness 





lies, in its tint. 

If your grocer % 
does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order—we 
will see that you are supplied. 

















See that the Flour 
delivered bears our 
label; avoid substi- 
tutes. 

Send for Booklet. 

The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 

“*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


- HALL’S BALSAM. AK 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year, 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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The Roya! is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 
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Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


D LEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 











THE ‘INDEPENDENT ‘ts “printed with A ULT & 
wine? a0 CEL EBRATED BLAce. int 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Cruise tothe Orient $550 


(ROME and ALHAMBRA, $250.) 
All Shore Excursions, Hotels, Guides, etc. included. 
By North German Lloyd express §. 8. ‘ Aller, ” Feb. 5, 
*98. Cuisine and service unsurpassed. 


17 DAYS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
Stop-over privilege in Eurcpe on homeward trip 


Optional Nile trip to Thebes, Keresk and 
aanee 7. .  —sauagaead chartered steamer 


¥, E50 
EU nor Send for € 





MNark’s 1898 are - 


Also a departure March 5th for HOLY LA 
FRANK C. 


CLARK, 111 Breadway, x. Y. 


FARE $480.° 









All Necessary Expenses Included. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


ANNOUNCE SEVERAL TOURS TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
and ITALY 


by the popular Express Steamers of the 


North German Lloyd & Hamburg-American Line 
PROGRAMMES MAILED FREE. 


ALSO 
53 Days’ Tour, Italy and Switzerland..........315 00 
rh Daye’ Tour, Mediterranean countries...... 525 00 
117 Days’ Tour, Grand Oriental Tour.......... 875 00 


Departuresin January and February. 


Write for Gaze’s Tourist Gazette—Hundred 
pages—All about foreign travel—POST FREE, 


Apply to 
113 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





An Ideal Summer Tour of Nineteen Weeks 


IN ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 

A Select Povey, with number limited, and 

ersonnel carefully guarded, will sail from 
Rew York Saturday, Ma ay 7th, 1898, on §. S. ** Fulda,” of 
the North German Lioy Line. Nearly one-half of mem- 
bership meme f engaged. References required. 
Exceptional opportunity for intelligent 
travel at moderate cost. Reference, by permis- 
sion: Rev. Geo. R. Van_ De Water, D.D., rector of St. 
Andrew's Church, New York. For Itinerary and fur- 
ther information address. MR. go 4ess F. 
PECK, 478 West 159th St.. New York 


LAUREL .x PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


~ | BERMUDA. 


egant se - ¥ hence A 
Malaria impossible. 


WEST INDIES. 


sp oe trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
or to As AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 





~ FOR 
THE WIN enya 





48 Hours ed 
Frost unknown 


FOR WINTER 
wy 








IF any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate af the cost by return 
mail. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


1840. 


Incorporated 1849. 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COrPIPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


1898. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 


CASH CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS. 











ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items, a $189,272 97 
Cashin-hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 317,262 82 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 52,241 06 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ° 128,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), 727,770 OO 
Loans on Collateral Security, 88,275 00 
Bank Stocks, Market Value, 601,665 00 
Railroad Stocks, “ 1,686,040 00 
Railroad Bonds, $ 429,000 00 
Water Company Bonds. di ss 131,000 00 
United States Bonds, a ee. 106,750 00 
Swift & Company Bonds ee e E 50,000 00 

TOTAL ASSETS. $4, 507,276 85 

LIABILITIES. 

CAPITAL STOCK, . . $1,500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, 1,447,327 05 
Reserve for all unsettled Cldims, 209,049 85 


NET SURPLUS, 


A. W. DAMON, President, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t, 


H. M. GATES, Treas. 





$1,350,899 95 


SANFORD J. HALL, Sec’y. 
W. J. MACKAY, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 


A. F. "GAN, Ass’t Manager. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO 


. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager, 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 





INCORPORATED 1824. 





THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 Pine Street. 


Cash Capital......-.....sees ceccceseesesceeeeneeees 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims..-.-..-. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..-----------;-- 
Reserve for all Othér Claims..........---.-.-.. 
Net Surplus.-......cecseececcceecesseeeeseeceeeeeees 


TOTAL ASSETS. .....--.ceeesseeceeeceeeeeee 


oer ee eeE Ere r ree Cerrrreererrrrrrryy 
errr rere reer errr rr errr rrerrrer erry 
eee PPP eee eee eee reer errr er rerrrrery 
OUR eC eC Cee rere rrr er err rererrrryy) 


Bee eee eee ee eee eeeewerseeeeeeseees 


222,575 74 
26.867 83 
206,355 25 


$737,021 33 


W. WILSON UNDERHILL, President. 


SAMUEL M. CRAPT, Vice-Pres’t. 


WALTER H. GRIFFEN, Sec’y. 


ALLEN H. CRAFT, Ass’t Sec’y. 





A POLICY ui 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form ot contract. 


lt affords 1mmediate afid absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

’ There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





1850. 1898. 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Al Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

§* After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in menees either of 
travel, resid or 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Ane, , Wishing to re 





resent 

this Company, may communicate with the Presi ent, at 

the Home ¢ Office, 361 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE - BURFORD............ President. 

C.P. FRALKIG c 

A. WHKELWRIGHT 

WM. T. STA 





JOHN P. MUNN 
‘FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO.G., WILLIAMS Seaxanees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
iH H. PERE NS iS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Ba» Bank 


See eee eee en eee tenereseeneeees 





26 JOHN ST.N.Y, THE GEST MADE. 





ors ESTERBROOK'S E88 





Ts Twperexppre.. Pages, New Yous. 


January 27, 1898 


pee neg. | 
Al Perfect N 
Infant Food\ 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Nilk 


e) APerrect SuBstitute For 
MOTHERS MiLk. FOR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


INFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 


N’ 
NY ©NDENSED Mitk ©. NEW YORK 
Yunnan 


TEAS“ GOFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 6c, Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 2c. Send for new 
llustrated reduced oo Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, 7 get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT "AMERICAN TEA — 
31 and 33 Vesey A. New York. P.O. Box 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 


Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


“ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. « 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


bee 
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Youcall at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examine his 
98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98. 
If he doesn’t happen to 


have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland. 


London, Sa Montreal. Winnepeg. 





~ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


et he he he hd 


98 
sTHE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 


Sane popular reputation the St. Denis 
$ has acquired can be readily 
=e | traced to its 








Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 











